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PouiticaL AND Commerciat Rexations or Great Britain 
WITH CHINA. 


In the previous Articles inserted in this Journal, on the subject 
named above, we have already shown, that a great similarity 
exists between our commerce with China, in its present state, and 
our commerce with India previous to the Free Trade. We may, 
therefore, suppose that the case is susceptible of the same remedy ; 
for, as the Free Trade to India augmented our exports beyond our 
largest expectations, so may the adoption of a similar measure with 
regard to China procure an equal extension of our commercial in- 
tercourse with it, and a proportionate increased exportation of the 
produce of our mines and manufactures to that populous and ex- 
tensive country. We have also pointed out the weakness of the 
arguments advanced by the East India Company, and disproved the 
consequences which they apprehend from the opening of this trade. 
The increase of smuggling is proved to be imaginary : the danger 
arising from the admission of Free Traders is shown to decrease 
numerically more than one-half, and morally in a still greater pro- 
portion: the peculiar influence of the Company's servants with 
the Chinese turas out a mere phantom ; and it is also manifest, that 
the Company’s servants are, and, from the nature of their occupa- 
tion, must be, held in the lowest possible estimation by the Chinese 
authorities. From these premises, we infer that no solid objection 
can exist to the establishment of a Free Trade; but that, on the 
contrary, great and numerous advantages are likely to ensue. So 
far from the revenue being diminished by the increase of smuggling, 
it would rather be augmented by the removal of all temptation to 
illicit traffic. The altered system would reduce the price of tea, 
and, consequently, increase the consumption ; and, by a slight modi- 
fication in the mode of levying the duties, a considerable increase 
of revenue would immediately follow. 

Oriental Herald, Vol. 19. B 
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But these points, though by no means problematical, will require 
some detailed elucidation ; and’a recurrence to facts will, incontes- 
tably, we trust, establish their validity. 

Taking the earliest period of a regular trade in teas, we shall 
find, with very few exceptions, an annually progressive increase. 
The consumption, for instance, 


Bi CUM < «oie mialorc ses aPoe 156,200 Ibs. 
BAY MEDD 6 oso 6. 5,6:590 404016 w0.0'0 6 ».0' 
The increase in ninety years .... 23,221,800 Ibs. 
IE ainie's 5 osc ek dace eo as 260,000 


If we take the last fifty vears, from 1784, about the period of 
the Commutation Act, and when an illicit trade was effectually pre- 
vented, we shall discover two remarkable periods. The first six- 
teen years will show a regular and systematic increase : 


Sold in 1784 ..........06.60. 10448, 200ibs. 
1900 onc ciccees. bass SSR 
Increase in sixteen years ...... 13,230,000 Ibs. 


Orannually ...... sera ais $26,912 

But, at the period of 1800, it appears to have reached its maxi- 
mum of consumption, and, from 1800 to 1824, shows no solid and 
fixed advance, but fluctuates continually, and may be averaged at 
twenty-four millions annually. Thus, while in the previous six- 
teen years there was an annual increase of upwards of three quar- 
ters of a milliou, in the succeeding period the consumption remained 
nearly stationary. The main cause of this was, that te means of 
purchase had reached its greatest possible height in 1500, under the 
monopoly prices ; and the people of Great Britain had, at that time, 
spared all they possibly could for the purchase of tea, and have not 
since been able to advance beyond, in consequence of the supply 
having been doled out to them in such quantities as invariably to 
maintain the maximum of price. ‘The consumption, therefore, has 
not been regulated by the demand, but by the ability of each indi- 
vidual to make the purchase. This state of affairs obviously places 
it out of the power of the lower, and many of the middling, classes 
of the people, the demands of whose families are constantly increas- 
ing upon them, to indulge in the beverage of good tea; and the 
privation is rendered so much the greater, because what was at 
first a luxury, has now, by the force of custom, become a neces- 
sary of life, and the habits of even the lowest classes require the 
use of tea ; but its present high price prevents them from indulging 
in it, except it be so diluted as to make it little better than mere 
water ; for their limited incomes preclude the possibility of their 
sparing money for the purchase of a sufficient quantity of this 
article, while they pay a proper regard to obtaining others of still 
greater necessity. The British consumer of tea is obliged to pur- 
chase the Company's Congo at 6s. to 8s. per pound, which might 
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be furnished to him by Free Traders, or Americans, at about the 
following rate : 





QOmte, AE sisi c sacs cecete ava oe sistedaasnted 17d. per lb. 
Duty, say 100 per cent. ..........-2000 17 
20 POE CONE: DONE 0:0 ence ccncacaeey ss 4} 

3s. 24d. 


In proof of the serious inroads which the use of tea, at the pre- 
sent exorbitant prices, makes on the earnings of the poor, and the 
limited incomes of the less indigent classes, we here subjoin some 
curious calculations, which were made some years ago, and which, 
though uot intended to be applied to this subject, are quite in point. 

As much superfluous money is expended in tea and sugar in 
this kingdom as would maintain four millions of subjects in bread. 
— Essay on Husbandry. 

The entertainment of sipping tea costs the poor each as follows: 


Li BRRHER CDCR octave eee creer id. 
CE. Se atawlce cede cups or eacutew a kaa en 4 
nn POE Cee ree Pees ad eek l 
Fuel and wear of tea equipage............ 
23d. 


Tea, therefore, when used twice a day, amounts to about 7/. 12s, 
a-head per annum. The same writer estimates the bread neces- 
sary for a latonrer’s family of five persons, at 141. 5s. 9d. per 
annum. By which it appears that the yearly expense of tea, sugar, 
&c. for two persons exceeds that of the necessary article of bread 
sufficient for a family of five persons.— Essay on the Tea Plant. 

These extracts, joined to the foregoing observations, sufficiently 
establish the fact, that the monopoly price of tea limits the con- 
sumption, and that all which can be wrung out of the population of 
Great Britain in the purchase of this article, has reached its 
height for the last twenty-five years. If, therefore, we tke into 
con ideration the immense increase of population during that 
period, it must be clear that the consumption of tea has declined 
in exactly the same proportion, notwithstanding the efforts of the 
Company to ajjust the supply to the demand, and to keep up the 
maximum of price. Were the sums drawn from the population of 
the conntry in this way thrown into the Exchequer, the tax might 
be a source of less dissatisfaction ; but that two millions sterling 
—the difference between its purchase in China, and sale price in 
England—should annually be expended to pamper the appetites of 
a greedy Monopoly. is au oppression which no poor man should 
quietly endure, nor any rich man, though he may not feel its weight, 
silently connive at. 

What would have been the result, had a reduction of the mono- 
poly prices been enforced during the last twenty-five years, at such 
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rates as might have easily been met by the consumer? If we take 
the increase of the sixteen years previous to 1800, when the con- 
sumption reached its greatest extent, as a criterion for the subse- 
quent twenty-five years, under the supposition of reduced prices, 
we shall have the following result :—Increase from 1784 to 1800, 
$26,912 lbs. ; or for twenty-five years, as before stated, 20,672,800 lbs., 
add the consumption of 1800, say 23,375,800 lbs., and we have, in 
1825, a consumption of 44,051,600 Ibs. ; which is double the actual 
consumption. And be it further observed, we are not supposing an 
absolute Free Trade, but only the establishment of moderate mo- 
nopoly prices. The effect upon the revenue would, in the same case, 
have been equally satisfactory to Government; for it is evident that 
a moderate duty per lb. on the increased amount of consumption 
would be much more productive than what may be called the pro- 
hibitory rate of duty on the actual amount of consumption. Thus, 
in one single step towards a just system of procedure, the greater 
comfort of the major part of his Majesty’s subjects would be 
ensured, at the same time that a material accession to the reve- 
nues of his Exchequer would be effected. 

The proposition, therefore, of reduced monopoly prices, promises 
well, and, were it the only point at issue, might be readily adopted. 
Most probably, indeed, it will; not by the Government to increase 
the revenue, but by the Company as a stroke of policy. As the ex- 
piration of the charter approaches, we shall not be surprised to 
hear of a gradual reduction of prices, which will afford the mem- 
bers of the Monopoly an opportunity of turning round upon the 
Free Trader, in the expectation of baving disarmed him of his most 
powerful weapon. This ruse, however, will not serve them, though 
they should reduce the price to prime cost; for what is a losing 
trade with them, will be otherwise with their opponents. 


But considerations more weighty than the monopoly of tea de- 
mand the abolition of this iniquitous system ; for, till such a mea- 
sure shall take place, our industry and manufactures will be left 
under all those disadvantages which have in previous articles been 
pointed out. Nor is it with respect to our own commerce alone 
that these apprehensions are founded. The natural and rapid in- 
crease of the consumption of tea may be established by reference 
to any one nation where it has once been fairly introduced. For an 
illustration of this fact, we will turn to the Americans, as their com- 
merce may be taken as a fair representation of the working of a 
Free Trade. Since the preceding part of these pages was written, 
we have been furnished with a statement of the exports from China 
to America and Europe, so specific and accurate that we are able to 
discuss the subject with perfect confidence. From this document, 
it appears shat the American exports from Canton in the season of 
1815 and 1816,amounted to 63,881 chests, which, at70 lbs. per chest, 
is 4,436,670 lbs. In 1824-5, ending in March, they amounted to 
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154,644 chests, which, at 70 Ibs., is 10,250,080 lbs. ; leaving an 
increase, in ten years, of 6,388,410 lbs. 


If the trade between Great Britain and China had, during the pe- 
riod between 1800 and 1825, been conducted on the same principle, 
the same effect would naturally have followed ; and, instead of the 
consumption of tea standing still, or rather, as we have shown, retro- 
grading, we should, in the course of that time, have annually con- 
sumed an additional quantity of 38,784,200lbs.; which, added to 
the actual consumption, 23,328,000 lbs., would have produced 
62,112,200]bs. for the total amount consumed, or nearly three times 
the quantity which the Monopolists doled out to their oppressed 
victims. 

We know of no objection that can be fairly urged against the 
comparison with the American rate of increased consumption ; for it 
has been materially kept down by duties amounting to upwards of 40 
per cent. And, if it is urged that a large part of their imports is 
for the supply of an illicit trade, it is, in fact, only an additional 
proof, how rapidly the increase of consumption takes place, where 
this article can be introduced at moderate prices. We have selected 
America on account of the similarity between their character and 
habits and our own ; but, if we proceed to other and younger colo- 
nies, the facts are still more striking. New South Wales, composed 
of a population entirely English, consumes, in proportion to its 
numbers, far more than America consumes above England; and 
the consumption of a population between 30,000 and 35,000, is 
estimated at 2,500 chests. If Great Britain consumed in the same 
proportion, she would require, taking her population at 17,000,000, 
about 99,120,000 lbs. annually. 

Having succeeded in establishing the fact, that an equal rate of 
consumption in Great Britain would have taken place as in America, 
had a Free Trade been enacted in 1800, we proceed to inquire what 
price the people of England would pay for the consequent abundant 
supply, and begin by showing at what price below the monopoly 
rates the article might be offered. 

We will take the consumption of tea in Great Britain in 
the following proportions : Bohea, $3,000,000 ; Congo, 18,000,000 ; 
Twankay, 3,000,000; sundries, Hyson, Souchong, &c. &c. 1,000,000 
—Total, 25,000,000; which, though not perfectly accurate, will 
serve for elucidation : 


Congo may be landed in Europe, = England, by an American, and, 
cons aes. by a Free Trader, at .......... 17d. per Ib. 
It is sol 33 


by the Company at ....-....e-e eee 
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Brought forward ........ £1,200,000 
Bohea, under the same circumstances, might be 
MINE BE, 0.» ince nc nsins wncrcencnavessny 8d. per Ib. 
Is sold by the Company, at ........+.0.0008 2 
Cate gavel 5. i). acs ee es 24d. per Ib. 
Which, on 3,000,000 of Ibs., is ............ 300,000 
Twankay, as above stated, at..............4- 16d. per lb. 
Is sold by the Company, at............0+06- 42 
Can be saved ...........--.+. 26d, per Ib. 
Which, on 3,000,000 Ibs., is .............4- 350,000 


Sundries, Hyson, Souchong, &c., say 50 per cent. less (to 
avoid too great minuteness) than the Company. 


NE ios on ven vn ca vecesesdenas 4s. per |b. 
Mietuict HO Per Cont... cisccesicsice cone onesie Be 
SR? er eee 
WV RICD, OF 1.00000, Wis oss tnewahadeuses 100,000 
1,950,000 
As this comparison is founded upon the price at which Free 
Traders can lay down in England with the Company’s 
sale prices, it is evident that no allowance has been made 
to the Free Trader for profit; therefore, for that head, 
ORE Ar ORT CRIN 2 as 1s 0.005, 0:54 ad aIPe SER aah asbincnce recess 390,000 
WORN 5 css 5 ces Racpavae recs geen £1,560,000 


This, then, appears to be something about the saving which 
would be effected for the public, or which would enable them to 
purchase the increased consumption that we have shown would take 
place, with about the same purchase-money for which they can now 
only get 25,000,000 lbs. Thus: 








Rey Landed in England, a 

18,000,000 at 17d. {including all charges tocoooe* £1,275,000 
spe scxendlas t+ TERE Ee 100,000 
A ee eee rs ree ete 200,000 
FTO BURG ey craves: iene 0in Hacletnne nalespec aie piehenae 100,000 
25,000,000 1,675,000 
20 per cent. profit ............ 335,000 

£2,010,000 


Now, if 25,000,000 lbs. can be sold at 2,010,0001., 44,05 1,000 Ibs., 
which is the probable rate of increase, drawn from the aug- 
mented consumption, previous to the year 1800,—would cost 
3,729,0001., or, (as applied to the American rate,) gives 4,993,0001. : 
from all which, it is clear that the first augmented consumption 
of 44,000,000 lbs. might have been purchased with less money than 
is now actually paid for the limited supply at the monopoly prices. 

If from this we turn to the revenue, we shall readily perceive 
what would be the result, if the duty were placed on the same foot- 

ing as it is in Holland and America, and made specific instead of 
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ad valorem. For instance, suppose the duty had been so arranged 
upon the different kinds of teas, as to be equal to 100 per cent. ad 
valorem, according to the example of those nations, we should chen 
have had a revenue increasing in a ratio with the increasing con- 
sumption. ‘Transferring the rate of increase previous to 1800, to 
the subsequent increase as already pointed out, we should have 
had the revenue, in 1825, 7,100,000/., and, at the American rate 
of increase, 9,996,0001. per annum. ‘These calculations are founded 
upon the suppo ition, that the sale of the Company's teas amounts 
to 4,000,000/. annually, and the revenue arising from it to the same 
sum, which, though not precisely accurate, is sufficiently correct to 
establish the general position, and affords the advantage of round 
numbers to those who are not acquainted with the minutiz of the 
question. 

But suppose that the Government, from a desire to ameliorate 
the condition of the people, or from an abundant revenue, had been 
determined not to change the method of levying the duties, but to 
continue the ad valorem duty, and let the revenue rise and fall ac- 
cording to the price of tea; and suppose it had been continued at 
100 per cent. on the sale value, under the introduction of a Free 
Trade—what would have been the result upon 25,000,000 lbs. at the 
probable augmentation, and at the American rate of augmentation. 


We will first put down for what the 25,000,000 lbs. may be land- 
and, allowing a liberal profit and landing-charges of 20 to 25 per 
cent., we will suppose that to be the sale price under a Free Trade, 
and then add the ad valorem duty to it of 100 per cent.- 


Bohea, landed at 8d. profit, &c., and 2d. sale value, 10d. 
Duty ad valorem, at 100 per cent........ 10 


3,000,000 Ibs., purchased at............ 20d.is £250,000 


Congo, landed at 17d. profit, and 4d. sale value .. 21d. 








Duty, ad valorem, &e. ......cecccneses 21 

18,000,000 Ibs., purchased at............ 42d.is 2,650,000 
Twankay, landed at 16d. profit, &c., and 4d. sale value 20d. 

Duty, ad valorem, &c. &c.......-.-0006- 20 

3,000,000 Ibs., purchased at ............ 40d. is 500,000 
Sundries, landed at 2s. profit, &c., and 6d. sale value 2s. 6d. 

Duty, ad valorem, &c......... ......+. 28. 6d. 

1,000,000 Ibs., purchased at .......... 5s. 0d. is 250,000 





25,000,000 Ibs., costing, with profit, &e., asabove £3,650,000 


To obtain the result of the supposed augmentation of 1825, had 
a Free Trade been established in 1300, it will only be necessary to 
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apply the above calculation to the supposed increase, as stated in 
page 6; if, then, 25,000,000Ibs. give 3,650,0001., 44,500,000 Ibs. 
will give 6,482,000/. ; and the same rule applied to the American 
rate of increase, will give 9,600,0001. 

From these statements we collect the progressive state of a Free 
Trade, and of the revenue, from its first introduction, without any 
alteration in the mode of levying the duties : 


LE ees, ee £1,825,000 


25,000,000 Ibs { Duty, ad valorem.. 1,825,000 J °° £3,650,000 
PMI. 5 coach a he'e g 3,241,000 ; 

44,500,000 .. { Duty, ad valorem.. 3,241,000 6,482,000 
WE sea ee 4,800,000 

62,000,000 . . bat ad valorem.. 4,800,000 Jf °° 9,600,000 


The revenue, in the second case, nearly equalling what we have 
at present, and taking a much smaller sum from the body of the 
people, and giving them a supply of 44,000,000 lbs. in place of 
25,000,000 Ibs. ; and in the third, yielding a revenue above that 
of the present day, and giving the people the quantity of 
62,000,000 lbs. for only 800/. sterling more than what they now 
pay for 25,000,000 Ibs. 


We have before stated that a fixed duty on the kinds of tea, 
arranged so as to yield the same as 100 per cent. on the 
present prices, would have given, when applied to the supposed 
increase, 7,100,000/. on a consumption of 44,500,000 Ibs. and 
9,966,3001. on a consumption of 62,000,000 lbs. Comparing this 
increase of revenue with Free Trade prices, we shall have the fol- 
lowing result : 


44,500,000 lbs. with fair mercantile profit, &c., sold for.. £3,241,000 
Duty upon principles as above.......... 7,100,000 


£10,341,000 

Without pursuing the question any further, we here arrive at a 
point worth resting upon; for, without taking a larger sum from 
the population of this country than at present, we shall have a sup- 
ply of 44,500,000 Ibs. in place of 25,000,000 Ibs., and the 
revenue increased from 4,000,0001. to 7,000,000/. ; for we consider 
that, if the out-ports had been thrown open at the same time, 
the supply would have come infinitely cheaper to the hand of the 
consumer, and approximated the state of things to the general 
conclusions we have drawn. 


It must be borne in mind that it is to general results that we 
have directed our observations, and that, when we call the average 
consumption 25,000,000 lIbs., the revenue 4,000,000/., the sale 
price of tea 4,000,000/., the duty 100 per cent., instead of 95 per 
cent., we must be understood as adopting these merely as round 
numbers. 
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We have taken the comparison of revenue at the extreme points : 
first, supposing that the Free Trade had been introduced with a 
revenue continuing the same, whatever might have been the fluc- 
tuations of price, and augmenting with the increased consumption, 
subject to no diminution ; and next, supposing the Free Trade in- 
troduced under the present ad valorem duties, which would fall 
with the fall of prices, and could only augment with the augmentation 
of consumption. The combinations between these two extremes are 
various, but tedious for the general reader. We have shown one 
case, wherein, without oppressing the people, we should have an 
augmented revenue of 3,000,000/., and at the same time an 
increased supply of 17,500,000 lbs. to increase the comfort of 
the people of this country, applying our conclusions from the 
the period of 1800 to 1825; (and it is evident that those reasonings 
are as applicable to the present moment as to the period to which 
they are applied ;) and, if to these conclusions be added the evils of 
the system of Monopoly, pointed out in the first branch, a mass of 
abuses to be overcome, or advantages to be gained, will be pre- 
sented to the mind, calling loudly for legislative interference, and 
which nothing but a Free Commerce seems capable of effecting. 


But be it, above all, remembered, that we have not said one word 
on the increased population, wealth, and resources of this country 
since 1800; when these are added, it is clear that more ample 
results than those we have stated must take place. 


We do not anticipate any serious objections to the inferences 
that we have drawn of the probable rapid increase of the consump- 
tion of tea, as well as an increase of revenue, under a Free Trade ; 
otherwise, we might adduce a still more conclusive instance of 
rapid increase in the consumption of tea where freely introduced, bya 
reference to our settlement of New South Wales. But it is un- 
necessary to surcharge the subject with additional proof: if the 
facts we have stated do not produce conviction, nor rouse inquiry, 
in the manufacturing and mercantile classes, the case is hopeless ; 
yet we will adduce one proof more, and specify the American im- 
port of British goods into China by American ships, particularly 
since we have alleged the serious charge, that the Monopoly 
have suffered British exports to retrograde, and permitted other 
nations to supply the deficiency. 


American Imports of British Goods into China. 


In 1818 and 1819. In 1824 to 1825. 
Camblets...... Riis sien decinwns dsedeees ci 7,300 pieces 
Broad Cloth...... Ce ee 9,2 do 
Long Ells...... RPM <occcvedavesesscesees 9,000 do 
Chintz......... MME, 0 did dat Catan tmePonke 6,000 do. 
Shhirtings. .......MOME...ccccccssccccccccess 8,000 do. 


Handkerchiefs... none..........++- seveseee 20,000 do, 
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In 1818 and 1819. In 1824 to 1825. 
Lead......-+.+5 OTT TET ST aE TT ey 5,912 peculs. 
Copper... ..sseee. Ce er 2,248 do. 
eee ee eee eee 900 pieces. 
Cottons. ... 200+. Bs sures wae Long Cloths.. 1,800 do. 


This is the supply that has taken place to the Chinese market 
by one nation among others. 

We shall now conclude with a summary of the general results 
likely totake place in consequence of theestablishment of a Free Trade. 

First. It would put the British commerce upon the same liberal 
basis throughout the empire. 

Secondly. It would do away with the Company’s Monopoly, 
although not with their trade, unless they could not pursue it upon 
the same economical terms. 

Thirdly. It would give the people of Great Britain a necessary 
and simple article of food free from enormous monopoly prices, and 
afford, in consequence, important relief to the middling and lower 
classes. 

Fourthly. It would disseminate more extensively the use of tea, 
which from its un-inebriating character is desirable, and would 
diminish the use of strong liquors. 

Fifthly. It would increase the revenue (as an increased consump- 
tion would follow a reduced price) by a slight modification of the 
duty. 

Sixthly. It would open to British merchants a trade which has 
retrograded in the hands of the Company, and has been forced into 
the hands of foreigners. 

Seventhly. It would apply a remedy to the following evils : 

1. That the capital employed, and the amount of our manu- 
factures exported, are, probably, inadequate to the demand. 

2. That the Company makes an enormous import profit, while 
no corresponding export advantage is gained: the prime cost of 
their imports being upwards of 2,000,000/., while that of their 
exports is below 700,000/. 

3. That the superior activity of foreigners over the Company has 
enabled them to supply the Chinese with a large portion of Britisa 
manufactures, and to introduce many others unknown to their trade, 
from which the British public have been excluded. 

4. That, from their expensive rates of freight, and high charges 
of shipping, the Company's trade has been pursued on most prodi- 
gal terms, the extreme being about 250 per cent. more than that 
at which a Free Trade would carry it on. 

5. That from the high monupoly prices of tea, our colonies are 
forced to adopt an illicit trade. 
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6. That, in consequence of the British free merchant being ex- 
cluded from Canton, our ships have been driven from the carrying 
trade of Europe, to the stagnation of some thousand tons of ship- 
ping annually. 

7. That, from the high monopoly prices of tea, the secondary 
shippers have been unable to purchase teas in England, and have 
been obliged to adopt an illicit trade, in consequence of which 
America has supplied and still supplies the West Indian Colonies, 
as she formerly did Canada. 

8. That the Company's India trade was nothing more than a 
remittance home of their surplus revenues, until the Free Trade 
made it one of reciprocity ; and the China trade continues in the 
same state, viz., a remittance of their surplus revenues, vid Canton, 
and is likely to continue so until the same remedy is applied. 

That the India Company have not fulfilled the conditions on 
which they hold their Charter might be easily proved, and it might 
justly be taken from them at once on that ground alone. But the 
national benefit is a rather more powerful reason why it should be 
abolished ; and it would be a cheap purchase if the Parliament were 
to call upon the Directors to prove, by the result of the last five 
years, what would be the probable amount of their real profits for 
the next five years, and to pay them that sum from the public 
Treasury, and throw open the trade at once to the country. 





Tue Travevcver’s Home. 


O’rr barren hills, or fertile dales, 
At morning dawn, or close of day, 
By rising Sol’s bright golden beams, 
Or pensive Moonlight’s silver grey : 
Through verdant meads, and flowery fields, 
Where limpid rivers smoothly glide, 
Or o'er the bleak and rugged cliffs 
That bound the ocean's foaming tide, 
The Traveller still is forced to roam, 
And wander from his native home. 
When rising spring its verdure yields, 
Or summer's scorching suns assail, 
When bounteous autumn decks the fields, 
Or winter's dreary blasts prevail ; 
Alike indiff’rent to his mind, 
The varving seasons of the year, 
Who, lonely wandering, leaves behind 
A wife beloved, and children dear : 
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What, though o’er half the world he roam, 
His heart must ever be at home! 


While contemplation smooths his way, 
As passing o’er the mountain’s brow, 
He stops, delighted, to survey 
The wide—extended vale below, 
The farm—the cot—the dome—the spire, 
The winding river, glassy bright, 
Extensive lawns, and shady bowers, 
To give the sons of wealth delight : 
But farm—or cot—or stately dome, 
Alas! afford not him a home! 


O’er fenceless moors, and trackless ground, 
At close of winter's gloomy day, 

With storms and darkness gathering round, 
He seeks his solitary way, 

Till glimmering lights bespeak him nigh 
Some long and anxious look’d-for town, 

Where hosts, to catch the Traveller's eye, 
Hang out an Angel, King, or Crown, 

To show where those who that way come, 

May find a temporary home! 


Here, by the cheerful parlour fire, 

A few from various parts are met, 
And round the festive board at eve, 

The troubles of the day forget ; 
And, while, with social mirth and glee, 

As briskly moves the sparkling glass, 
Each, as a toast, is proud to name 

Some valued friend, or fav’rite lass, 
From nymph to nymph his tongue will roam, 
But drinks—to her he left’at home ! 


So through life’s short and busy day, 
Whether with fortune’s sunshine crown’d, 
Or doom'd to trudge his dreary way, 
With storms and tempests threatening round, 
He labours toward his journey's end, 
Cheerful through every bustling scene, 
And, age advancing, hopes to spend 
The evening of life’s day serene : 
Life's journey o'er, the silent tomb 
Affords, at last—a peaceful home ! 
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JOURNEY FROM CONSTANTINOPLE TO VIENNA. 


No. II. 


Warna—Village of Aladin—Turkish Mosque—Bazaar—Buffaloes— 
Plague—Turkish Hospitality—Bucharest. 


On arriving at Warna, instead of going to deliver my letter of intro- 
duction tothe Greek bishop, which would only have occasioned fruitless 
delay, I proceeded immediately to the house of Mulla Mustapha, a 
Turkish merchant, for whom I had a recommendation from Mr. 
Dantz, a respectable Swiss merchant at Pera. He received me un- 
ceremoniously, but assisted me efficiently to settle with the boat- 
men, and to procure carriages for the journey, &c.; and, in little 
more than an hour after landing, we were on the road to Rustchuk. 
For this journey, I hired a two-horse charrette, or waggon, for my- 
self at fifty piastres, and a one-horse waggon for my servant and 
baggage, at twenty-five piastres. ‘They were conducted by two 
Turks, father and son. 

In landing, I was surprised to observe that my servant, Yanko 
Sylva, whilst I had been taking every pains to disencumber myself 
of baggage, and had even sent some from Constantinople to Eng- 
land by sea, should have thought proper to bring a large chest, 
full of merchandise, which he had concealed under the boat's deck. 
It was almost sufficient to load his vehicle. 


We had not made much progress, when (it being impossible, in- 
dependent of the danger of being robbed, to travel on those roads 
after dark) the arrival of night obliged us to stop at a village 
twelve or fifteen miles from Warna, called Aladin, of which the 
population is wholly Turkish. Here we could get no place to 
sleep in, except the mosque, of which the village priest allowed us 
to take possession after dark, upon condition, that, in order to 
avoid scandal, we should depart before day-light in the morning, 
to which we gladly assented. He came himself to help us 
to light a fire, at which we roasted some fowls he had procured for 
us, and made a good supper, giving one to the charioteer and his 
son, together with some excellent Mocha coffee, which they very 
much relished. They refused spirits. The whole inside of the 
mosque was little more than twelve feet square. By the help of 
mats, rugs, and great-coats, with a machine on which the Turks 
carry their dead for a bedstead, I succeeded in making a couch, 
on which I enjoyed a sound sleep; and, at departing in the morning, 
the priest considered himself handsomely rewarded with a piastre. 
It is not many years since a Turkish priest durst not have been so ac- 
commodating to an infidel. 
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14 Journey to Vienna. 


November 1.—We set off from hence at six o'clock in the morning. 
The one-horse waggon could not keep pace with us, and towards 
evening it was left behind. At 7 p.m. we arrived at a Turkish 
village called Yeni Bazar, (New Market ;) here we had what is 
called the connaught, or stranger's room, which I chose in pre- 
ference to the coffee-room ; we had coffee, and some fowls roasted, 
for supper. The landlord, having sent a duck, done in their man- 
ner, and preserved grapes, came, as a matter of civility, as I under- 
stood, to sup with me. For bread, we were obliged to use paste 
half baked, my stock of that article being in the vehicle which was 
left behind. 

November 2.—The morning was dull and rainy. (The weather 
had hitherto been fine.) ‘The country from Warna hither is mostly 
champaign, and even at this time of the year beautiful, although but 
little cultivated, and thinly interspersed with houses and villages. 
We saw several herds of cattle, and a few goats. In the course of 
yesterday, we met with from eighty to a hundred waggons, going 
to Warna, with produce for the Constantinople market, consisting 
chiefly of flour, tallow, and a bad sort of butter. These waggons 
were principally drawn by buffaloes, some few by oxen, but none 
by horses. We also met with a few Turkish gentlemen on horse- 
back. Being out of the usual road, and the population of the 
villages through which we passed being exclusively Turkish, we 
should not have been able to get the accommodations we met 
with, had not our guides been also Mohammedans, and even they 
durst not enter any house; but, after knocking, they waited 
patiently at the door, until the landlord, or some other male 
belonging to the family, made his appearance. By the ordinary 
route, the accommodation, I presume, would have been both better, 
and less precarious. But we could only, as I understood, have ridden 
on horseback. 

Our landlord, supposing that I was medical, consulted me respect- 
ing his health. I gave him some medicines, for which he was very. 
thankful He said they were occasionally subject to epidemics in 
that part of the country, and that there is no medical aid within 
an accessible distance. They were visited by an epidemic two 
years before, which carried off a great number of the inhabitants. 
Out of sixteen persons constituting the family to which he be- 
longed, but three remained alive. In all this part of the Turkish 
dominions, they were in constant expectation and much dread of a 
Russian war. My servant, who was well acquainted with the dis- 
position of the Turks, whenever he wished to inspire them with 
awe, passed us off for Muscovites. 

Early in the morning, Assan, our younger guide, went back with 
one of his horses in search of his father, who drove the baggage- 
cart, and had not yet come up. They arrived about ten o clock 
the waggon being drawn by bullocks. As the korse could not pro 
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ceed farther, nor be replaced, I was under the necessity of trans- 
ferring the whole of the baggage to the larger waggon, leaving 
behind such parts as could be dispensed with, and of allowing the 
other to return. 


At seven o'clock p.m., we arrived at Kaiderry, or the valley of 
stones. We had here also the stranger's room, but encumbered 
with the company of the landlord, the male part of his family, and 
our conductor, the whole of the evening, and of the greatest part of 
them during the night. Our landlord, a very civil middle-aged 
man, brought us abundance of eggs, cream, preserved grapes, &c., 
and pressed me to partake of his owa supper, consisting principally 
of a sort of paste made with milk, served up in a large. dish, out of 
which each person helped himself with the hand. J endeavoured 
to lay aside prejudice, and to eat some. But, although the dish had 
nothing disgusting, and looked wholesome, it was not, independent 
of the ‘mode of eating, altogether to my taste. For all this accom- 
modation, the hospitable Turk was extremely well satisfied with the 
consideration of a piastre. 


Nov. 3.—We began our journey to-day about eight o'clock, and, 
after travelling through a beautiful and rich country, though badly 
cultivated, we varrived about noon at a pretty village called Solujack- 
quay, where we stopped to have some refreshment at a newly-built 
and comfortable Khan. In this part of the country, the villages, 
being almost exclusively Turkish, occupy a great space, each 
family having their house, garden, &c., detached, and surrounded 
by high wicker enclosures neatly finished. ‘The soil is uniformly 
rich, consisting of a fine black mould, the trees luxuriant, and the 
fave of the country presenting a picturesque variety of hill and dale, 
offering the most «harming landscape, even in the month of No- 
vember. Numerous and large herds of cattle, and of buffaloes, in 
pariicular, were to be seen grazing on the hills, and in the valleys. 
There was occasionally a Greek, or a Bulgarian, to be met with ; 
but the burying-grounds, the habitations, and the minarets, indi- 
cated a population almost exclusively Turkish. 

In the course of the day, we passed from six to eight beautiful 
villayes, and of considerable extent. ‘Towards five o'clock in the 
afternoon, being within an hour's drive of Rasgrad, two of the 
pieces which formed the exterual circle of one uf the hind wheels, 
gave way without being observed, and were lost. The wheel, how- 
ever, continued, although imperfectly, to revolve; and, having 
arranged the baggage so as to bring the weight to bear entirely 
upon the fore wheels, we were enabled to proceed, performing the 
rest of the day's journey on foot. 

At Rasgrad, a smail town almost wholly occupied by Turks, we 
arrived at half pa-t six o'clock p.m. 1 was conducted to a Khan, 
or place of public accommodation, kept by a Greek, consisting of a 
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square, each side of which was subdivided into small rooms or 
apartments. As these were all occupied, I was shown into the 
coffee-room, or common apartment. ‘To this accommodation I ob- 
jected; and, after some negociation with the landlord, he agreed to 
let me have his own apartment, upon condition of his being allowed 
to sleep in it also. We were here lodged in a style of comparative 
comfort. 

This place, as well as Bucharest, Rustchuk, and Warna, was, 
during the last war, occupied by the Russians. The Greeks, having 
either joined the invading army, or unequivocally shown their good 
wishes for their success, were, on the return of peace, and the 
restoration of the country to the Porte, obliged to fly, in order to 
elude the vengeance of the Turkish inhabitants. On this occasion, 
the only Greek church at Rasgrad was burnt by the Turks. A 
few of the Greeks who had fled, were afterwards allowed to return 
without molestation. But these circumstances may serve to ac- 
count in part for the present preponderance of the Mohammedan 
population, on this side of the Danube. 


At this place, the road by which we came, which is longer, and 
by which alone wheel carriages can travel, meets the ordinary post 
road from Warna. By the common route, a tatar, or courier, un- 
dertakes, for a certain sum, to convey you the whole way on horse- 
back ; and, although this mode may be more expensive and more 
fatiguing, it is both more certain and more expeditious. 


November 4.—Being obliged to wait until the broken wheel could 
be mended, we were not able to leave Rasgrad until ten o'clock. 
To-day it rained, and was warm ; yesterday it was fair, and, in the 
morning, very cold. About dusk, we arrived at a large village 
called Toorlack. Here, instead of going to the public Khan, I 
made use of my firman to procure a connaught. It was in the 
private house of the person who keeps the Khan; and we were 
very quiet and comfortable. Some of the neighbours in the village, 
as I understood was customary, came in from curiosity, and sat 
the whole evening smoking their pipes. One young man had a 
piece of hollow wood, in which some holes were bored, and from 
which he extracted sounds resembling those of a fife. Upon this 
instrument he played several airs, some of them national, which 
were rather lively. 

This family was Bulgarian; but the population still continued 
almost purely Turkish. It was curious to contemplate the descend- 
ants ofa tribe of wandering Arabs lording it on the banks of the 
Danube. And it was no less curious to meet in such numbers, in 
those regions, with the species of animals (buffaloes) which I recol- 
lected to have formerly seen in the plains and in the rivers of Java, 
during the heat of the summer's sun, with nothing but their nostrils 
and their horns above water. 
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Journey to Vienna. 17 


During the last two days I observed a great many of those Turks 
wearing green turbans, which is said to be the peculiar badge of the 
lineal descendants of Mahomet, who, in the vicissitudes of human 
affairs, have descended very low in the scale of society, being lite- 
rally occupied in the capacity of waggoners. 

I had occasion to remark that our younger charioteer, Assan, 
was not particularly scrupulous, when he could evade them without 
scandal, in observing the laws of the Prophet. To-day, he took an 
opportunity of mentioning, that, although he did not dare to drink 
wine when at home, or in the presence of his father, and there- 
fore refused the liquor we offered him the first day, he would now 
be very much obliged to us for some. I gave him a few glasses of 
old Marsellas ; which made him quite garrulous, and very desirous 
of having more. He finally became troublesome, and wished 
to treat me in his turn; and it was with some difficulty that I pre- 
vailed upon him to postpone his entertainment to another 
occasion. 


A drunken Turk, being armed, is a dangerous animal. But, in a 
community constituted as that of Turkey, I question whether the 
custom of openly carrying arms, which, under other circumstances, 
might be injurious, may not tend greatly to prevent the miseries of 
political slavery from weighing so heavily as they would otherwise 
do. This custom, to a certain degree, enables each individual to 
preserve his independence, and restores the natural equality which 
the consequences of human institutions have gone so far to destroy. 
Is it not in this practice of being all armed, that we ought to search 
for the reason why the Turks are so just, and so respectful to each 
other, whilst they are so unjust and contemptuous to the unarmed 
population of Greeks, Armenians, and Jews, whom they denominate 
their slaves? And is it not this distinction which, in reality, princi- 
pally preserves the usurpation ? 


During the last two days’ journey, the appearance of cultivation 
had been improving. Oak, ash, willow, and fruit-trees, were abun- 
dant and luxuriant, and the country fertile and beautiful. 


In the evening, a Spanish and a Triestine traveller, who had ar- 
rived at the Khan, on their way to Constantinople, by Warna, 
came to the Connaught, to ask information respecting the route, 
and the best manner of going by sea. 


Nov. 5.—We arrived about three o'clock at Rustchuk, and were 
driven to the Khan, in which I found, that Monsieur Bourlan, of 
Bucharest, for whom I had an introduction from Mr. Barband, of 
Constantinople, had also rooms. He offered me the use of his 
apartments ; but, wishing not to encumber bim, I preferred taking 
my chance of what the Khan afforded. The building was new, and 
the room which was allotted me not quite finished. There being a 
scarcity of fuel and the weather being cold, I should have been 
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worse off than in the villages, had not Mr. Bourlan kindly supplied 
me with wood. 

At a distance, Rustchuk, owing to the Turkish burying-grounds, 
interspersed throughout the town, in which pieces of wood, placed 
perpendicularly, serve instead of tomb-stones, presents a very singular 
appearance. From without, the town has some promise of neatness ; 
but, upon entering, vou find it very mean, many of the houses are 
new, having been re-constructed since the bombardment of the place 
by the Russians in 1812. In the Jewish burying-grounds in Tur- 
key, I have observed that the shapes of the tomb-stones vary ac- 
cording to the sex of the person underneath. Those of the males 
are of the ordinary shape, whilst those of the females resemble that 
of a coffin, being more convex at top, with a longitudinal ridge in 
the middle. I know not whether this be the general custom of the 
Jews or not. 


Nov. 6.—We left Rustchuk between ten and eleven o'clock, and 
crossed the Danube to Georgiana, where I hired a waggon for 
twenty-four piastres to Bucharest. Here there is a fortress of an 
European appearance, built, as is said, by the Russians. I remarked 
that our coachman, who was a Turk, was deformed ; but he was 
the only deformed Turk whom I remember to have met with 
throughout the country. 


We had not travelled far in Wallachia, before we perceived a 
cross, erected near the high-way. Upon asking the Turkish pos- 
tilion, what that board meant, he said, with a contemptuous smile, 
‘It is only a sign used by the Greeks.’ ‘There were three, four, 
and sometimes as many as seven, of these crosses, erected close to 
each other. The only explanation which I received respecting 
them, was, that they indicated the graves of some persons deemed 
holy. 

We met, this day, with a Tatar, or Turkish courier, in a low, 
small carriage, not larger in the body than a chair. Being so 
near the ground, and drawn by four horses, going at full speed, the 
equipage had a singular appearance, and the man was bespattered 
with mud, like a person who had been pelted in the pillory. These 
Tatars are said to be peculiarly exempted from plague, although 
they have frequently to pass through places in which the disease 
prevails. 


The dress and appearance of the inhabitants of the two sides of the 
Danube are surprisingly different. The Wallachians are an awkward, 
ignorant, and bigoted people, squalid, and wretchedly clothed. Their 

_ dialect is a mixture of several languages, but principally of the Latin 
and Italian. Their villages, though poor, have an appearance of com- 
fortable sociability, which those of the ‘Turks have not. Some of their 
houses are under ground. On the road we overtook four or five wag- 
gons of the same description with our own, which had left Georgiana 
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two hours before us. ‘They made it a point of honour not to let us 
pass them, although they only went at a walking pace. After se- 
veral attempts to jockey each other, alternately successful on both 
sides, our coachman, wishing to remain in company with the others, 
we at last got out of patience, and insisted on his passing them. They 
argued, that, if we went alone, we should be robbed, or killed. My 
servant told them, that he was a Russian soldier, and desired no- 
thing better than an opportunity of fighting, upon which they im- 
mediately made way for our vehicle to pass. In this part of the 
country, the Muscovite name seemed to be held in great terror. 
This road had, in effect, been formerly infested with robbers, and it is 
probable the other travellers sought our company for protection. 


In the evening we arrived at a village called Copazeni, where we 
got the room allotted to strangers, it is true, but with such a num- 
ber of the family and their friends around us, as to render the situa- 
tion quite uncomfortable. It was under ground. Here my servant 
behaved very ill. Having, by making free with my money, which 
he had in his keeping, inebriated himself, the Turkish coachman, 
and some of the women of the village, he became a perfect Quixote, 
and would forsooth rescue a man from the officers of the Govern- 
ment, bringing him to my apartment, and placing him formally 
under my protection. The offence not appearing to be very grave, 
I granted him an asylum for the night, telling the officer (which I 
was informed was a privilege that might be exercised by a stranger) 
that I could not permit him to take any person out of the room 
which I occupied, and that, if he persisted, 1 should represent his 
conduct the next day to Prince Carrajio. Upon this he immediately 
desisted, enjoining me in the name of religion not to mention the 
matter to the prince. The fate of the poor delinquent, I suppose, 
would be very similar to that of the boy who was rescued by Don 
Quixote from his master in the wood, to get a double share of fla- 
gellation after his protector’s back was turned. 

Nov. 7.—At two o'clock p.m., I arrived at Bucharest, the capital 
of Wallachia. Toa person coming from Turkey, this town has a 
very interesting appearance. ‘The streets are wide, the houses large, 
and the public buildings almost magnificent. As you approach it, 
it has the aspect of a European and a Christian city. It is said 
to contain eighty thousand inhabitants, and upwards of three hun- 
dred churches. The principal streets are covered longitudinally 
with thick planks of wood, upon which horses, carriages, waggons, 
and foot passengers, are constantly to be seen passing and repass- 
ing. Most persons, even in the middle ranks of life, ride in their 
carriages ; and it is curious to see a motley cavaleade of different 
nations taking an airing in equipages constructed variously after 
the fashions of London, Paris, Vienna, or St. Petersburgh. The 
buildings are all covered with shingles, very neatly arranged in the 
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manner of slates, and painted of a slate colour, so that, at a dis- 
tance, you would imagine the roofs to be actually composed of that 
material. 


I lodged at the Hotel Josepa, kept by an Italian of that name, 
who had been butler to an English nobleman, and was patronised 
generally by the Foreign Consuls. The house was well kept, and 
could not be expected to be cheap : my bill was seventy-two piastres 
for three days, although I dined abroad twice. The streets have 
no names, but generally bear some arbitrary distinction among the 
inhabitants, as Great Bridge, Main-street, English, French-street, 
&e., according as they are the residence of the Consuls of these 
nations. 


Nov. 8.—I rode on horseback to-day with the British Consul 
through the town and suburbs, and afterwards dined with him. In 
the evening, I was introduced by him, by appointment, to the Prince 
of Wallachia, to whom I formally delivered the letters of introduc- 
tion which I had for him from Constantinople. He was sur- 
rounded, as princes usually are on such occasions, by his courtiers, 
received me affably, and conversed fully and freely, in the French 
language, on the various topics of the day, which presented them- 
selves. We had, according to custom, pipes and coffee. He dis- 
played considerable information, quickness, and address, partly the 
result of experience required in the capacity of a dragoman, or inter- 
preter of the Porte. From this office, which is generally filled by 
a Greek of rank, the usual promotion is to the government of one 
of the provinces of Wallachia or Moldavia. They are princes by 
courtesy. 


Jean Carrajio was appointed, by the Porte, Governor, or Way- 
wode, of Wallachia, upon the evasion of Prince Ypsilanti, who was 
alleged to have favoured the Russians when they invaded the prin- 
cipality, and afterwards felt it necessary to fly to them. It is be- 
lieved that Carrajio has amassed a fortune of a million and a half 
sterling, principally derived from the sale of titles and of places ; and 
it is not supposed that it will be much longer safe for him to remain 
within the reach of Turkish authority.* This is the way in which 
the miserable Moldavians and Wallachians are incessantly plun- 
dered directly by their successive Waywodes, or Governors, and 
indirectly by the Porte. 


Nov. 9.—Breakfasted at home, and was occupied in writing my 
Journal till twelve o'clock. An Austrian Baron, on his way to 
Vienna, who wished to travel with me, called at the hotel, and we 
agreed on the plan of our journey. I dined at Mr. Fleishackle’s, the 
Austrian Consul, with the English Consul, the Austrian Baron, and 





* He has since actually withdrawn himself from the Turkish dominions. 
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several other gentlemen; and it was finally determined that we 
should leave Bucharest the following day. It may be noted, as a 
remarkable circumstance, that, in a party in which I had passed a 
part of the preceding evening, consisting of not more than twelve 
persons, fifteen languages were spoken, or understood, viz., English, 
French, German, Hungarian, Wallachian, Polish, Latin, Greek, He- 
brew, Turkish, Russian, Celtic, Italian, Spanish, Dutch.* 

Living is very cheap in this place. The price of meat is twelve 
paras the oka, or three pence for 23lbs. ; of a good turkey, two pias- 
tres, (twenty pence,) or sixty paras, (fifteen pence); of a fowl, 
fifteen to twenty paras. Six horses, it is said, may be kept at a cost 
not exceeding 20/. per annum! Servants’ wages are from twelve 
to fifteen piastres a month. House-rent appears to be the dearest 
article : a small house rents at 1500 piastres, or 75/. ; and there are 
some at 6000 piastres perannum. This is dearer than at Constanti- 
nople, where house-rent is the article of which people principally 
complain. Bucharest is reckoned unhealthy ; many of the medical 
men are Germans. A report was current at this place, that it was 
in contemplation to build an extensive town on the banks of the 
Danube, at its junction with the Pruth ; that the money for this un- 
dertaking was to be furnished by a rich Armenian, who found it con- 
venient to emigrate, with his property, from Turkey ; and that the 
Emperor of Russia was to bestow on him a considerable tract of land 
for the site of the intended city. 





Lines ro J. R. W. M. 


One farewell word to soothe a heart, 
Whose bitter griefs are flooding o'er, 
And I shall feel it less to part, 
From thee, and this, my native shore ;— 


To be a wanderer on earth, 
Will cause not endless tears to fall, 
Since of the land that gave me birth, 
The fruits to me have been but gall. 


But never more to see thine eyes, 
That always smiled in love on me, 

To live beneath those Eastern skies, 
Where thou, alas! may’st never be : 





* The language of general conversation was French. 
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Lines to J. R. W. M. 


And, worst of all, to feel and know 
The hopes of other days are fled, 
Will cause e’en tears of blood to flow, 
With deeper pangs than for the dead. 


Ah! soon the waves must intervene, 

Ere but a year its course hath run, 
And be a fixed gulf between 

The kindred hearts that should be one. 


But time nor distance can control 

The thoughts that wake at others will, 
And, though betwixt us ocean roll, 

We are united, maiden, still. 


And well I know, whate’er await 

The steps of him thou ne’er shalt see, 
Thou wilt not waver with his fate : 

It cannot work a change in thee. 


And should I turn, though not as yet, 
Reckless to innocence or guilt, 

Wilt thou remember, not forget, 
The one who loves?—I know thou wilt. 


And if I in the banquet seem, 
Forgetting thee and all the past, 

Thy gentle spirit may not deem 
That such forgetfulness will last. 


For, olt! I must not lose the rays 
That shine so genially from her 

Who is the light of all my days,— 
A lamp within a sepulchre. 


Yes! I thy influence will own, 
To shed a ray within this breast, 
This heart which never yet hath known 
Tranquillity its gentle guest. 


And what doth live and what hath dwelt 
Within my brain no words can tell, 
Yet all I feel and all I've felt, 
Are center'd in that word, ‘ Farewell.’ 


And since "tis doomed that thou and I 
Divided in this world should be, 
I reck not if I live and die 
Unloved by all, save only thee. 
J. Mimiui. 
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Tue Orton or tue Weartra or Japan. 


(ORIGINALLY WRITTEN IN CHINESE IN 1708.) 
(Translated for the Oriental Herald from the French of M. Klaproth.) 


Tue Japanese reckon their time from the beginning of the reign 
of Sin-Mou-Ten-o, the founder of that empire. It was 1334 years 
after this period, (answering to 674 of our era,) when silver mines 
were first wrought in Japan; and, in that year, silver from the isle 
of Tsou Sima, situated between Japan and Corea, was presented 
to Ten-Mou-Ten-o, the reigning monarch. It has been stated, 
that 89 rioo or ounces of silver were annually presented to the Em- 
peror, from Dasaif, in the province of T'sien-seen ; but the proba- 
bility is, that this also came from sou Sima. From the first dis- 
covery of the mines of that island, to the time of Forikawa, the 73d 
dairi, and even during that of Gottoban the 82d, the produce of 
them was annually brought to court. 


The discovery of copper in Japan took place 1368 years after the 
foundation of the empire, (A. D. 708,) when quantities of that 
metal were presented from the province of Mout-satsi to the 43d 
dairi, Ghen-imio-ten-o. Copper had been known there before, but 
it came from foreign countries; and the fact of the discovery is 
sufficiently proved by the name of the reign under which it fell, wa 
do, which signifies Japanese copper. 

Gold was first discovered in Japan, in the 1409th year of the 
empire, (A, D. 749,) when a quantity, which came from the pro- 
vince of Mouts, was presented to Sio-mou-Ten-o, the 45th dairi. 
Up to this time, all the gold they used was impor‘ed from foreign 
countries, The dairi used the new gold to cover the image of Dai- 
bouts, (or Bouddha,) and, not having sufficient, supplied the defi- 
ciency by foreign metal. He signified his joy at the discovery by 
changing the name of the nengo, or years of his reign, into sjo foo, 
or treasure found. 

It is stated in the Ienghi Siki, that 350 rioo of gold dust were 
annually offered to the dairi from the province of Mout-satsi, whi 
continued to the time of Gozira-Kawa-no-ing, 71st dairi, and t 
150 rioo of gold dust, and 84 rioo of molten gold, were in like man- 
ner presented yearly from the province of Simotsouke ; but to this 
no date has been assigned. It seems, however, certain that Japa- 
nese gold was first found in the province of Mouts. 

In another work, (Qusi dainagon monogotari,) it is affirmed, that 
valuable gold and silver mines were formerly discovered in the isle 
of Sado; but that those who had the fortune to find them, had not 
the ingenuity to work them. When Ouyezoughi Kensin Nado 
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achieved the conquest of the island, he ordered them to be wrought ; 
and Taiko, who was civil emperor of Japan from 1585 to 1598, 
being apprised of the fact, had no sooner ascended the throne than 
he gave to the son and successor of Kensin another country in ex- 
change for Sado, and caused the mines to be explored on his own 
account ; but he derived little advantage from the enterprise. After 
the death of Taiko, a sanguinary war broke out in Sekigafara, and 
the mining operations were interrupted. In the following year 
(1601) they were resumed, and at first yielded considerable silver ; 
but, from 1068, the produce of the mines gradually declined, and 
afforded little silver and less gold. 


Gold was likewise procured from the province of Ivami. The 
date of the discovery is not known ; but, in 1601 and 1602, the 
produce was considerable ; and, a short time after, the working of 
the mines was prohibited. Pale and yellow gold was found in the 
province of Iedzou in 1606 and the following years: the supply 
was very considerable, but not of long continuance. In 1608, 
mines were discovered at Nambou, in the province of Mouts or 
Oochiou, which contained a great quantity of very fine gold; but 
they, too, were speedily exhausted. 

It is supposed that in former times no gold or silver mines were 
wrought either in the isle of Sado, or in the provinces of Ivami, 
Idzon, and Mouts, and that metals were not even discovered till 
after the accession of the actual family of Djogouns, which took 
place in 1603. The mines continued to be wrought for nearly a 
century, and their discovery was regarded as a special providence ; 
for the very existence of them had remained concealed from the rude 
inhabitants of those countries. This valuable labour began in the 
15th year of Gonghin, who restored peace to the empire, and was 
beloved by all, both princes and people. We are told, that, after 
the death of this virtuous monarch, other mines were discovered ; 
but, with the exception of the valuable mines of Sado and Satsuma, 
they were not very productive. 


On the Manufacture of Gold and Silver Coins. 


During the reign of Ten-Mou-Ten-o (A.D. 683,) copper coins 
were first substituted for those of silver, which had hitherto 
served for the purchase of the necessaries of life. Both the sil- 
¥ and the copper coins of this period, however, were formed from 

eign metals; and it was not till the reign of Ghen-Mio-Ten-o, 
and in the year 708, that a coinage took place from silver and cop- 
per discovered in Japan. The first copper coins bore this inscription: 
* Rise of the value of Japanese copper.’ 

Under the diiri, Ko-Ken-Ten-o, (in 760,) a new coinage took 
place, and the copper coins were made more perfect, receiving the 
inscription, ‘ Universal value for ten thousand years.’ The in- 
scription of the silver coin was changed to ‘ Universal price, pri- 
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mitive value.’ Gold coins originated with this period, and were 
inscribed, ‘ Desired treasure of diffused joy.’ All these had a simul- 
taneous circulation. In 765, another copper coinage occurred, when 
this inscription was adopted, ‘ Treasure opened by the influence of 
good genii.’ 

During the reign of Kouam-Mou-Ten-o, (796,) copper coins 
were issued, bearing the legend, ‘ Everlasting price of the Divine 
assistance, and of peace.’ In 818, a further issue is recorded of 
copper coins, with this inscription, ‘ Treasure of the genii of happi- 
ness and longevity.’ 

Under Nin-Mio-Ten-o, (in 835,) the copper coinage bore an in- 
scription alluding to the actual reign : ‘ Sjoo wa sjo foo ;’ but an 
intermediate issue occurred, of similar monies, bearing, according to 
some authorities, the inscription, ‘ Eternal price of the long peace,’ 
and, according to others, ‘ Great price of long years :’ the date of 
them was 808. 

Under Sy-Wa-Ten-o, (in 861,) the inscription of the copper 
coins was, ‘ Treasure of the good genii, abundant and gracious.’ 
In 870, this was changed for the title of the nengo, and became 
« Zio-Kouan-ey-foo.’ 

Under Wou-da-no-Ten-o, (in §89,) copper coins were coined 
with a legend alluding to the actual nengo, ‘ Kouan pee di foo ;’ and 
a further issue, which took place in 907, under the reign of ‘ Day-go- 
Ten-o, was likewise inscribed with the name of the nengo, ‘ Yen 
ghi tsou foo.’ 

Under Moura-Kami-Ten-o, (in 959,) the copper coins bore this 
inscription, ‘ Great price of the celestial origin.’ 


After this epoch, the coinage of copper ceased in Japan, and re- 
course was had: to those of foreign lands. In this manner were in- 
troduced the Chinese monies of the dynasty of Tai Ming, of which 
monarch it was that the djogoun Rok-won-in-Iosimits demanded the 
title of Gagie, which he obtained ; and, as by this act he became a 
vassal of Ming, he gave currency im his provinces to the monies 
we are about to mention. The country having been impoverished 
by the profligacy of the djogoun, Tigassi-yamma-no-Kouboo- 
Iésimassa, they were obliged at three different times to import 
money from China; viz. in 1464, in 1475, and in 1483. On the 
last application, the djogoun begged them to send 100,000 enfilades, 
It is supposed that between 1424 and 1454, the only copper coins 
current in Japan was the Chinese pieces, bearing the inscription, 
‘ Ey rok tsou foo,’ one enfilade of which was worth four of the for- 
mer Japanese coins. 


In 1588, were coined the first obang and kobang, or large pieces 
of Japanese gold. The djogoun Nabounaga was an extremely rich 
prince, and in his time the years were very productive, and the 
country enjoyed great prosperity. Taiko, or Fide Yosi, put his 
wealth into circulation, and, in the year above-mentioned, ordered to 
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be coined the obang and kobang, inscribed ‘ Money of the Sixteenth 
of the years Ten Sio.’ ‘Three years before, he had distributed gold 
and silver in ingots to his tributaries, each chief receiving five thou- 
sand mas of gold, znd eighty thousand mas* of silver. 

In 1599, a quantity of gold coin was issued, called Itsibou Ban. 
This was projected by the djogoun Taiko, who died in the preceding 
year. In 1611, a fresh issue took place of all the then different 
sorts of gold coin already minted. In the province of Sourouga 
these were Sourouga Ban; in Yedo, Yedo Ban; in Kiousjou, 
Kiousjou Ban. 

Subsequently, the fabrication of gold and silver coins became 
much more extensive in Japan; and, up to the year 1695, seven 
million ounces of gold were frequently made into robang at one time, | 
and eighty million ounces of silver into pieces of that metal. | 

In 1608, the circulation of Chinese copper coins, bearing the in- ' 
scription ‘ Ey rok tsou foo,’ was prohibited ; but the use of other 
ancient money, called Yio sin, was still permitted. 

In 1636, new copper coins were issued with the legend ‘ Kouan 


ye tsou foo,’ which were coined partly at Yedo, and partly at Saka ] 
Motto, in the province of Omi ; and since that period these pieces ‘ 
have been diffused in great quantities throughout the empire. t 
From 1661 to 1672, copper coins, with the same inscription, were 

issued ; but they bore on the obverse side the character boun, for ¢ 


which reason they were called boun seni. 

In 1684, a new silver coinage took place, inscribed ‘‘T'y kio tsou 
foo.’ 

Between the years 1688 and 1703, a new gold and silver issue 
occurred. The name of the white silver coins, which had 
deteriorated through a considerable alloy of copper, was changed. 





During the same interval, the large copper coins, inscribed ‘ Kouan 1 
ye tsou foo, appeared; they were equal in value to ten of the d 
smaller, and were therefore called pieces of ten. p 

It is difficult to ascertain whether, before the year 1600, gold and 
silver had been exported from Japan; but during the reigns of the te 
djogouns Mouromatsi-dono, Nobounaga, and Taiko, a very great 
quantity of these metals was sent out of the country. These ex- l 
portations were made from the western and middle provinces, over 
all the coasts, from Simono Seki to Figo. 

In the summer of 1601, there came from the kingdom of Cam- a 
bodia a vessel laden with 1200 negroes. During the next forty- . 
seven years the quantities of gold and silver exported by foreign 6 
vessels was so large that they cannot be estimated. But in 1625 
foreign commerce was prohibited to all the empire save the port of it 
Nangasaki. fr 

Between 1601 and 1634, there were many Japanese vessels called te 

a fu 
* The tenth part of the Chinese ounce. fr 
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gosjou-in-fak, which were provided with an imperial passport, and 
made, annually, voyages to different foreign parts, and effected consi- 
derable commerce. Each province had its own vessels, in which 
great quantities of the precious metals were exported. 

In 1624, a considerable influx of foreign residents had taken 
place, exclusive of the various merchants from Cochin China, New 
Spain, England, Italy, and other places, who occasionally trafficked 
in Japan. 

It was very soon judged expedient to prohibit the Christian reli- 
gion throughout this empire, and entirely to suppress foreign com- 
merce, ‘They now began to feel the inconvenience of the large ex- 
ports of gold and silver which had taken place during the forty 
years preceding this proscription ; for the different sects of Chris- 
tians scattered over the empire had drained the native resources of 
Japan, to preserve, it has been stated, the repose of their souls. It 
should also be added, that considerable exports of gold and silver 
were made from Nangasaki, without payment of duty. 

From 1596 to 1708, (the year in which these pages were com- 
piled,) a great deal of gold and silver was sent to the isle of ‘T'sou- 
sima and to Corea ; and, from the earliest period, considerable quan- 
tities were transferred from Satsouma to the isles of Riou-kiou. 

The following is a statement of the exports in gold, silver, and 
copper, from Nangasaki : 


From 1646 to 1708, . . . . . 2,397,600 kobang of gold. 
From —— to—, . . . . 37,420,900 crowns in silver. 
From 1663 to 1701, . . . 1,114,498,700 pounds in bars of copper. 


From 1601 to 1662, a great quantity of copper was exported, but the 

exact amount is not known. 

The quantity of metal exported from other ports is not known. 

The amount of gold exported from Nangasaki, between L611 to 
1647, and thence to 1706, was 6,192,800 kobang ; that of silver, 
during the same period, 112,268,700 crowns ; and, in bars of cop- 
per, 2,228,997,500 pounds. 

Since that period two millions of new kobang have been coined, 
together with old ones melted. A third part of this was exported ; 
and, out of 1,200,000 crowns in silvei, which were coined, only a 
third part remains in the empire. 

During a thousand years, in which neither gold, nor silver, nor 
copper was known in Japan, the fertility of the soil supplied the 
inhabitants with plenty. Since their discovery, these metals have 
become scarce, and the wants of the people have increased. Since 
Gonghin became master of the empire, a much greater amount of 
those metals has been collected than before ; but it is with them as 
it is with the bones of the body,—when once they have been taken 
from the earth they cannot be reproduced. For a thousand years 
to come, the produce of the mines will continue decreasing. It is 
further a fact, that the amount of these precicus metals exported 
from Japan for a thousand years past, greatly exceeds the exports 
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from Chinese Tartary during the same period. There goes out of 
the empire annually about 150,000 robang, or a million and a half 
in ten years; so that it is of the greatest importance to put a stop 
to these exportations, which otherwise will end in the complete 
impoverishment of the country: for when effectual measures are 


adopted against the evil, gold and silver will in less than a hundred. 


years become as scarce in Japan as they were for many ages in China. 

Formerly, when these metals were unknown, the people were 
good and virtuous; but, since the discovery of them, they have 
greatly degenerated : fraud has become universal; and no one is 
content without the costly stuffs and elegant utensils of foreign 
countries, with many other things which were utterly unknown in 
the good old times. This state of things cannot long continue ; 
and it becomes the successors of Gonghin to reflect on this, unless 
their riches and their empire be as imperishable as the heaven and 
the earth. 

The following is a list of the foreigners who, since the time of 
Gonghin, have frequented the ports of Japan under the imperial 
passport : 

Annam (Tonquin.)—From 1600 to 1632, and sometimes since 
that period. 

Cambodia.—From 1601 to 1627. 

Lucon (Manilla.)—From 1601 to 1641. 

Siam.—From 1606 to 1629, and occasionally after. 

Macao.—From 1606 to 1621. The persons who carried on 
commerce between this place and Japan consisted of Portuguese 
from Goa. 

Ta Ni (Danes ?)—From 1602 to 1606. 

Holland.—From 1609 up to the present time, with a single inter- 
ruption of two years, when Spanish vessels occupied the seas of Japan. 

New Spain.—From 1612, et seq. 

Kangheriya (Anglice.)—These came in 1613, and received their 
answer. 

Formosa.—A person called Riga came to Yedo in 1627, and was 
admitted to an audience with the Emperor; but the issue is not 
known. 

Spain.—An ambassador came from this country in 1614; but 
was rejected on account of his religion. 

Dentam (or Bantam.)—A letter was sent in 1611 to this place, 
demanding the best wood of calambak (eagle.)* 

Besides the people already enumerated, Chinese junks came first 
for purposes of trade in 1609, furnished with passports: relations 
had existed between Japan and China from the remotest times. 

The first ambassadors from Corea came in 1617; and the inha- 
bitants of the isles of Riou-kiou, in 1610. 





* All these were mutual relations established through embassies be- 
tween Japan and the respective countries. 
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Recent Account or tue City or BARCELONA, FROM THE 
Nores or A RESIDENT. 


Tue important events expected to occur in this city, in which 
King Ferdinand VII. recently took up his residence, and the great 
probability that some new plan for the pacification and better govern- 
ment of the distracted provinces of Spain will there be resolved 
upon, have given to Barcelona such an unusual degree of interest, 
that we have been induced to lay before our readers a correct de- 
scription of a city, likely to occupy a distinguished place in the 
modern history of the Peninsula, drawn up from recent notes made 
during an actual residence there. 


Barcelona, anciently Barcino, is a royal and episcopal city of 
Spain, entitled to a vote in the Cortes, and capital of the province 
and principality of Catalonia. It is also the head place of a 
bishopric, an intendancy, a municipal corporation, and the residence 
of the Captain-General of the province, as well as of a military go- 
vernor. It contains 23,016 families, amounting to 140,032 in- 
habitants ; whereas, in 1700, the population did not exceed 37,000 
souls. The ecclesiastical establishment is composed of a cathedral, 
having a bishop, eleven dignitaries, and twenty-four canons. It has 
also a collegiate church, dedicated to St. Ann, and eighty-two 
others, nine of which are parochial churches ; besides eighteen con- 
vents of friars, nineteen of nuns, three houses of recluse females, 
three oratories, seven hospitals, as well as several houses in which 
alms are distributed. It has also a poor-house, usually having 
1400 persons on the establishment; four public libraries, a semi- 
nary, eight colleges, a school for the dumb, an academy for paint- 
ing, a college of surgery, another for practical medicine, an arsenal 
and cannon-foundry, an artilleryand engineer depét ; and also seven 
barracks within the walls of the city, two others at barcelonetta, one 
in the citadel, and another in the castle of Monguich. It has, be- 
sides, a college of pharmacy, an academy of sciences and arts, and 
a grammar school. The inns are extremely good ; indeed, this is 
an agreeable peculiarity which distinguishes the whole of Catalonia, 
and ceases the moment the frontier is crossed, either on the side of 
Valencia or Aragon. Public coaches, or diligences, now regularly 
leave Barcelona for Madrid, Reus, and France. ‘There is also a 
theatre, as well as an opera-house. A board of trade, for the whole 
province, is established in the city, of which the Intendant, by virtue 
of his office, is president, and also a court of justice. There is, be- 
sides, an establishment for the teaching of navigation, architecture, 
chemistry, experimental physics, botany, agriculture, mechanics, and 
the French, English, and Italian languages. All these various bran- 
ches have their respective professors, well endowed, and the botanic 
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garden, in which the growth of the cochineal has recently been at- 
tempted, is kept with great care. The church revenues of the city 
amount to 802,000 dollars per annum. 


In no city of Spain are the useful arts so much encouraged as at 
Barcelona. Premiums are bestowed on inventions and works of 
excellence, from which public advantage may be derived ; indeed, 
in the city, as well as in the whole province, a public spirit reigns, 
which cannot be found in any other part of the Peninsula. Large 
sums have also been expended on canals and other improvements, 
often suspended by the convulsed state of the country. Catalonia 
long enjoyed a lucrative trade with the ultra-marine provinces, se- 
conded by the industry of the inhabitants. ‘Till the time of Napo- 
leon’s invasion, the manufactures were in so active a state, that those 
of cotton annually amounted to two millions of dollars, besides se- 
veral articles of leather, among which were 700,000 pairs of shoes. 
In 1819 nineteen ships of war entered the port of Barcelona, and 
1,527 merchantmen. The export trade to the several ports of the 
continent and islands in America, formerly belonging to Spain, 
amounted to 2,899,499 dollars, for which were received, in return, 
2,443,942 dollars in precious metals, and 644,095 in produce. 
Nearly the whole of this commerce has since been lost to Barcelona, 
by the independence of the ultra-marine provinces. The quantity 
of brandies shipped from Catalonia in a good year, was 998,889 
arrobas, nearly double the amount shipped from all the ether parts 
of Spain. Woollen cloths, cottons of various kinds, silks, and a 
variety of other articles, are manufactured in Catalonia ; but their 
home consumption has materially declined, through the competition 
of French and British manufactures, as well as the diminished ex- 
ports to the New World. The women make an extremely fine 
lace, of the fibres of the pita, or aloes plant. 


Barcelona, the name of which is of Arabic origin, was founded 
by Hercules, the Lybian, four hundred years previous to Rome, 
and fortified by Hamilear Barcinus. It was successively conquered 
and held by the Carthagenians, Romans, and Goths ; occupied by 
the Arabs in the nineteenth year of the eighth century, and re- 
stored through the heroic efforts of the inhabitants, aided by Charle- 
magne and Louis the Pious of France, in the year 819 of the 
Christian era, the Moors, under King Hemur, or Ganier, surren- 
dering it up by capitulation. Some vestiges of the monuments 
with which the Romans adorned this city, are still preserved, such 
as part of an amphitheatre; a portion of a colossal foot, in posses- 
sion of the Carmelites of La Rambla; a Mosaic work, in the 
parish of St. Michael's; an arch of an aqueduct; a sarcophagus ; 
some large columns and capitals ; as well as several medallions. 
Some remains of a wall and tower are also preserved in the citadel, 
corresponding to the time of the Carthagenians. 


From the. period of the restoration, this city was governed by 
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sovereign and independent Counts, more particularly from the time 
of Charles the Bald, who bestowed feudal rights on the governor, 
Count de Wifrid, surnamed the Hairy, in the year 864. The new 
sovereigns endeavoured to extend their dominions, as well by con- 
quests, undertaken against the Moors, as by means of family al- 
liances with the sovereigns of neighbouring states ; as was the case 
with Ramon Berenguer, twelfth Count of Barcelona, who espoused 
Petronila, daughter of King Rimiro, the monk, and heiress to the 
crown of Aragon, both afterwards renouncing the two kingdoms 
in favour of their son, Alphonsus the Catholic, the parent stock of 
fourteen sovereigns of this race in Catalonia, up to the time of 
Ferdinand II. of Aragon, inclusive. 


In those times, besides the sovereign authority of the monarch, 
or count, who resided at Barcelona till the reign of Ferdinand the 
Catholic, a lord-lieutenant, or viceroy, also held his court there; 
which trust, pursuant to an ancient law of Catalonia, was confided 
to the eldest son, the queen, one of the princes royal, the chancel- 
lor, or the prothonotary, aided by a senate, over which the king, or 
his viceroy, presided, composed of the criminal and civil judges. 
The viceroy, and, in his absence, the king’s chancellor, presided over 
the criminal court; and the civil court was divided into three 
branches, over which the chancellor, his substitute, and the elder 
judge presided , the ordinary judges of the city being called vegueres, 
or vergers. ‘The public revenue was in the charge of an officer, 
called the general bayle, or bailiff; and the superintendant of the 
receipts and expenditure was named maestro racional. All these 
public functionaries resided in the city. ‘The deputies, representing 
the three estates of the realm, had also their fixed abode there, as 
well as the municipal body created by James I., and called the 
Council of One Hundred, from its being composed of five coun- 
cillors and one hundred jurymen. This form of government and 
administration was destroyed by Philip V., at the close of the war 
of succession, who substituted in its stead the one now in use. 


Since the time the city of Barcelona was freed from the Saracen 
yoke, it has experienced seven regular and memorable sieges, the 
three last during the war of succession. The first of these was 
undertaken by the Archduke Charles of Austria, and the second by 
Philip V., from which he was compelled to desist, after bombarding 
the city, at the time defended by the Archduke. The third lasted 
from the 29th July, 1713, till September 14, 1714, when the place 
was taken by the Spanish troops. 


The first legal code, founded on precedents, known in Europe, 
was compiled at Barcelona in the year 1068 ; as well as ‘ The Digest 
of Maritime Laws,’ published in the middle ages. From the year 
540 to 1636, thirteen ecclesiastical councils were held there, and also 
twenty-four assemblies of the Cortes, composed of the three estates ; 
viz., the Royal, Ecclesiastical, and Military, calculating from the 
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time of Count Ramon Berenguer, surnamed the Old, in the year 
1068, when the deputies met for the reform of the Gothic laws, and 
the introduction of new usages, to the years 1700 and 1706, which 
were the last. The Cortes of 1700 were convened and presided 
over by Philip V. of Castile, and held in the church belonging to 
the Franciscan convent; and those of 1706, by the Archduke 
Charles of Austria, during the war of succession, assembled in the 
chapel, or saloon, of St. George, part of the palace of the ancient 
deputies, and now appropriated to the use of the high court of justice 
for the principality. 

As by a law of Catalonia, in force long after the union of the 
crowns of Aragon and Castile, the eldest son of the kings of Spain 
were bound to go in person to Barcelona, there to take the oath 
and be crowned, as the sovereigns of that country and the kingdom 
of Aragon, which usage lasted till the reign of Philip V. inclusive, 
the occasions have been numerous in which this city has been dis- 
tinguished by the presence of royal visitors ; and all these historical 
recollections will, no doubt, be revived by the political journey at 
present undertaken by King Ferdinand VII. In 1493, it had Fer- 
dinand and Isabella as guests, as well as Christopher Columbus, on 
his return home from his first expedition to the New World. Charles 
I. visited it repeatedly during his reign, both by sea and land, as 
well on account of the ceremony of the oath and coronation which 
took place there, as his military and political expeditions. Here 
the Spanish monarch received the first news of his elevation to the 
throne, as well as of the discovery of New Spain, and of the Strait 
of Magallanes. Here also he received the personal homage of the 
sovereign of Tunis, and several important embassies. In 1519, he 
there held a general chapter of the distinguished order of the Golden 
Fleece, in the choir of the cathedral church of Santa Cruz, at which 
several princes and personages of the highest rank assisted, whose 
coat of arms are still preserved, pending over the seats of the choir. 


These successive visits of royal personages, no doubt, contributed 
to the improvement of Barcelona, which has experienced many ca- 
lamitous vicissitudes, both previous and subsequent to the war of 
succession, in which Catalonia, took a prominent part, and suffered 
materially in consequence of its adhesion to the Austrian interest. 
In 1802, Charles IV, and his queen, Maria Luisa, made a journey 
to Barcelona, on which occasion the municipality ordered all the 
houses projecting beyond the straight line of the streets to be thrown 
down, as well as those in an unsafe state,—a measure that has since 
tended materially to beautify the city. 


Barcelona is divided into two unequal parts, by a public walk 
called La Rambla, which may be significantly interpreted into The 
Ramble. This walk is skirted by yew trees, with convenient seats 
placed at intervals. Nothing can be more inviting than this beau- 
tiful spot, the more frequented on account of its central position 














The smaller division, known as the New City, is situated on the 
north-west of the public walk, and the old part to the north-east. 
The latter is not built with so much regularity as the other, the 
streets being narrow and crooked ; but, at one of the extremities 
and within the walls, it is greatly enlivened by the new walk of 
the esplanade situated between the city and the citadel, and orna- 
mented by six rows of trees and four fountains, with a beautiful 
public garden on one side, adorned with several statues. As ap- 
pendages to private houses, there are, besides, upwards of 200 gar- 
dens, situated in the less populous parts of the city. 

In a military point of view, Barcelona is a place of considerable 
importance. In 1714, as before stated, it long resisted the skill 
and efforts of the Marshal de Kerwick ; and Philip V. highly valued 
its conquest, without which he would not have thought himself se- 
cure on the throne of Spain, more particularly after the experience 
he had of the temper and prowess of the Catalonians. In case of 
a war, the French generals have always considered the fall of Bar- 
celona as a decisive blow ; and their idea of its importance may be 
collected from the careful manner in which they guarded it, with 
their main force, during the last invasion. Its great strength con. 
sists in the prodigious citadel which defends it on the east, and 
Montjuich, which commands and protects it on the west. The 
citadel, capable of holding a garrison of 7,000 men, is a regular pen- 
tagon, fortified according to the system of Vauban, with exterior 
works, and bastions on some of the ramparts. For its construction, 
in 1716, 600 houses, three convents, and one entire parish, were 
demolished. On this side, and near the margin of the sea, is the 
fort of St. Charles, joined to the citadel by a double covered road, 
thus completely inclosing Barcelonetta by land. Beyond the walls, 
and extending in a parallel line with the wharf, Barcelonetta, or 
Little Barcelona, is situated, which can be considered in no other 
light than as a suburb of the city, although perfectly detached from 
it, and bearing the appearance of a distinct town, both on account of 
its locality and the number of its inhabitants, not less than 5,000. 
It was built in the year 1754, by thé Marquis de la Mina, whose 
tomb is there preserved in the church dedicated to St. Michael. 
The form of Barcelonetta is rectangular, divided into twenty straight 
and wide streets, with corresponding squares. In the architecture 
of the houses and wards, the greatest symmetry is observed, in such 
manner that the roofs, windows, and doors, are all in a direct line 
throughout. There the whole of the naval stores are kept ; and the 
continual intercourse with the shipping gives to this place the pecu- 
liar appearance of a marine department. 

On the north side, and at some distance beyond the city, is a very 
large burying-ground ; on the south-west, the city is commanded by 
a mountain of considerable height, called Montjuich ; on the summit 
is a large fortress, capable of maintaining a garrison of 4,000 men, 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 19. D 
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with good quarters. It is fortified with great care towards the city, 
and the hill is particularly steep on the side next to the sea, which 
bathes its base. On the land side, the city, which may be consi- 
dered as one of the strongest in the Peninsula, is thus defended by 
the castle of Montjuich, the citadel, as well as the extensive walls 
and deep ditches which surround the irregular polygon on which it 
is built. ‘Towards the sea, it is secured by a wall 380 feet long, 50 
high, and 48 wide, with the advantage of there being no near ap- 
proach for large vessels, owing to the want of water. Some French 
engineers, however, have found fault with the fortifications of Bar- 
celona. ‘They acknowledge that the first appearance of the place is 
imposing, but add that the professional man who takes the trouble 
to examine Montjuich soon discovers that it is too large, too much 
loaded with works, more massive and expensive than useful, and too 
high to be formidable to a besieging army encamped on the plains. 
The ramparts of the city are by them considered magnificent ; but the 
whole range of buildings is too extensive to be easily guarded and 
defended. ‘There is also a commodious arsenal, called La Tesana, 
with a long gallery of forges, and a foundry for cannon. ‘The ma- 
chinery for boring ordnance mortars is on the plan of Maritz, a Ger- 
man, received into the Spanish service, and eventually raised to the 
rank of field-marshal, as a reward for his skill and improvements in 
this department. 

Barcelona is situated on the southern shore of the Mediterranean, 
to the north of the Balearic Islands, and in 42° 22’ 58” of N. lat., 
5° 54’ 22” long. E. from the meridian of Madrid: from which 
place it is 1044 leagues distant. It is built on a small elevation 
called Jaber, and stands at the eastern extremity of the Peninsula, 
between the rivers Besos and Llobregat, at the foot of Mount Ju- 
piter, (Mons Jovis, or Judaicus,) now called Montjuich, facing one of 
the most populous, healthy, fertile, best-cultivated and pleasing 
plains that can possibly be imagined. All, indeed, is beauty, compa- 
rative cleanness, and activity, around Barcelona. The surrounding 
scenery is fine, and the effect greatly heightened by a view of the 
expanded bosom of the Mediterranean, and the unceasing move- 
ment of the shipping. The plain is inclosed by a range, or semi- 
circle of mountains, extending from east to west, commencing at 
Mount Mougat, and towering as far as Montjuich, which stands to 
the north of the city. 


Barcelona, particularly the old, or main part, of the city, has, 
however, one material defect. The streets, amounting to 379, gene- 
rally speaking, are narrow and crooked,—especially where the great- 
est part of the trade is concentrated, and consequently most bustle 
experienced,—although they are well paved. Large squares are 
wanted for the ventilation of the place, and conveniency of the inha- 
bitants, till lately there being only one, called Borne, situated at one 
of the extremities, Within the last three years, three squares have, 
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however, been opened and built, which, although of small and irre- 
gular dimensions, have tended to promote the salubrity of the place. 
In 1821, Barcelona experienced a severe attack of the yellow fever, 
which, in a short time, swept away nearly one-fifth of the popula- 
tion. It was then noticed that the ravages spread more rapidly in 
the confined parts of the city. The public authorities, as well as 
the leading inhabitants of the city, gave the most distinguished 
proofs of their humanity and beneficence on this melancholy occa- 
sion. Several French physicians also flew to the spot, with a view to 
watch the progress of the disorder, and lend their assistance. The 
brotherhood of St. Camilo, a charitable establishment, rendered 
great services. In front of the General's palace, and to the right of 
the latter, near the walls, are two squares, or open places, where 
the immediate residents enjoy their afternoon's walk. The few 
squares, as well as several open places, have ornamental and useful 
fountains, in all upwards of thirty ; and, within the walls, there are, 
besides, 900 wells of good water. 


Among the public edifices, there are several deserving of notice, as 
well on account of their grandeur, as of the regularity of the archi- 
tecture. The Cathedral, built in the Gothic order, is composed of 
three capacious and elevated naves, and has a fine appearance. The 
convents of La Merced, St. Francis, and St. Dominic, have their 
peculiar beauties. The parish-church of St. Mary of the Sea; the 
Town-Hall ; the Palace of the Kings of Aragon; the Lonja, or Ex- 
change ; the General Hospital and College of Surgery; the Hall 
of Ancient Deputies, where, at the present day, the Audiencia, or 
High Court of Justice, is held; and a magnificent and spacious 
theatre,—are all buildings worthy of inspection. The Cathedral is 
ancient, the roof lofty, being supported by a variety of columns, and 
the inside spacious, although gloomy. ‘The Palace of the Audiencia, 
or High Court of Justice, is really magnificent, the inside being or- 
namented with marble columns ; and in the great hall are seen the 
portraits of the several Counts of Barcelona. There is also a mu- 
seum, in which a valuable collection cf natural curiosities is to be 
found. 

Among the numerous archives and depdéts of ancient papers and 
documents preserved in the city, and belonging to corporations or 
individuals, all generally in an excellent state of preservation, are 
the records of the ancient General Baylio, or Treasury, and those of 
the Maestre Racional, or King’s Receiver. The archives of the 
Order of St. John of Jerusalem, those of the Royal Revenue, of the 
ancient deputation of the Estates of Catalonia, and of the old Council 
of One Hundred, are also objects of great curiosity. Of all these, 
however, the establishment most worthy of attention, as well on 
account of the beauty and simplicity of the edifice, as of the care and 
regularity with which the records are preserved, is the Royal Ar- 
chive of the Crown of Aragon, which, in its kind, may be considered 
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as one of the most perfect in Europe. It contains more than 20,000 
separate writings on parchment ; 8,000 volumes in folio, containing 
diplomatic records ; and upwards of 900 original bulls of the Popes of 
Rome, inaddition to a number of authentic, curious,and ancient papers, 
relating to various possessions in Europe and Asia, over which the 
sovereign princes of Barcelona, Aragon, and Castile, once held sway. 
Formerly this depét was known as the Royal Archive, as well on 
account of the class of documents which it contained, as of its having 
existed for upwards of nine centuries in the Royal Palace,—a build- 
ing, in more modern times, appropriated to the use of the Inquisition, 
and situated in the King’s Square, whence the archives were con- 
veyed to the place in which they are now deposited, by an order of 
Charles III., bearing date the 15th September, 1766. 

The environs round the city are of the most inviting kind. The 
Pld, or Plain, is covered with handsome villas and gardens, built 
and laid out with exquisite taste. This plain inclines, with a gentle 
slope, as far as Mount Collserola, about three quarters of a league 
distant, and near which are two coal mines, from which the city, as 
well as the neighbouring towns of Gracia and Surria, is supplied. 
These peculiarities, its proximity to France, and the facility of com- 
munication with the chief trading towns of Italy and the Mediter- 
ranean, added to the fertility of the soil, the temperature of the cli- 
mate, and the variety of objects which continually strike the eye, 
render Barcelona one of the most agreeable residences in Spain, and 
infinitely superior to Madrid, where the arid and desert appearance 
of the surrounding country is truly intolerable. The environs of 
Barcelona are, moreover, variegated, and the agriculture materially 
improved, by a magnificent canal of irrigation, called after the In- 
fanta Luisa Carlota, the works of which were materially promoted 
by General Castanos, in memory of whom, and in honour of his 
name, the Catalonians have planted chesnut-trees along both walks, 
thus affording all the comforts of a beautiful promenade. 


There is an agreeable drive from the Angel-gate as far as the 
little town of Gracia, where a large portion of the inhabitants took 
refuge during the ravages of the epidemic fever. There the princi- 
pal inhabitants of the city have their country-houses, and new build- 
ings are continually seen to arise. The aqueduct, recently con- 
structed for the purpose of conveying water from the little town of 
Moncada to the capital, a distance of two leagues, is also a place of 
great resort. By this means the city has the advantage of an abun- 
dant supply of excellent water; and, so late as the 12th of February, 
1826, a beautiful new fountain, called St. Euphalia, was opened in 
one of the most frequented places, and six others have since been 
constructed ; one of them at the landing-place, in order that vessels 
may receive their supplies of fresh water in their own boats. From 
Barcelona, many interesting excursions may be performed by the in- 
quiring traveller. Lerida, once the scene of Ceesar’s military prowess 
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and skill, is only twenty-five leagues distant, and exhibits new 
claims to the verse of Claudian. ‘Tarragona, MontserfAt, Villa 
Franca, and a variety of other places, which may also be considered 
as classic ground, will amply repay the labour of a journey. 


Notwithstanding the convulsed state of Spain, within the present 
century, Barcelona and the surrounding country has improved in an 
astonishing manner. These changes are chiefly due to the easy 
circumstances and enterprising genius of the inhabitants, as well as 
their constant application to agriculture, commerce, and naval pur- 
suits. The principality of Catalonia may, indeed, be considered as 
the most eligible province of Spain, and certainly it is the most in- 
dustrious one. According to the census of 1797, it contained 
858,818 persons, being 856 persons to the square league ; or 150,000 
souls less than Galicia. The population of Catalonia is, however, 
now rated at nearly a million. In Barcelona, woollen cloths, velvets, 
blankets, printed cottons, silks, ribbons, lace, hats, soap, bottles, ex- 
cellent arms, galoons, jewelry, &c., are manufactured. 


The port, situated a little to the south-east of the city, has a very 
fineappearance. It is 1000 toises wide in the most capacious part, 100 
at the extremes, and 1200 long. ‘The depth varies from seven to 
thirty fathoms ; but the harbour is considerably exposed to the south, 
from which quarter heavy winds are sometimes experienced, which 
have occasionally proved very destructive to the vessels at anchor. 
The entrance also is greatly obstructed by sands. In order to re- 
medy this inconvenience, Baron de Eroles, at the close of the late 
French war, undertook some extensive works to clear away the 
sands, by which means the entrance has been left with thirteen feet 
of water, only sufficient for vessels of a middling class. In Septem- 
ber, 1816, the plan of a pier, or break-water, 500 yards long, was 
commenced under the direction of an engineer of the name of Smith, 
extending to the south with an abutment 200 yards long, stretching 
to the W.S W. and fifty yards wide. By this means the port is shel- 
tered from the southerly winds, and the accumulation of the sands 
prevented, which are brought down by the river Besos on the 
northern side and by the Llobregat on the south. The stone used 
for this interesting work was brought from Montjuich, and the whole 
has been constructed with so much solidity that not a single stone 
has given way, even in the dreadful hurricanes experienced during 
the year 1921. 

This city having long been the residence of the sovereign counts 
of Barcelona, many kings, princes, and personages of the highest 
class, were born there. It was also the birth-place of several men, 
distinguished for their learning and military skill. The Barcelo- 
nians are proud of calling Saints Pacianus, Severus, Lucius Florus, 
Dextrus, Dalius, and Pretestatus, their countrymen, who were all 
among the early bishops of the place. To the names of these they 
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add several others, who flourished in more modern times. Juan de 
Palomeas, who distinguished himself so much at the Council of 
Basil, was a native of Barcelona; as were also, Cardinal Hugo, 
Julian Morell, and the two jurisconsults, Foutanella and Cortiada. 
Pedro Blay, a celebrated architect, and the builder of the cathedral 
church of Tarragona, in the Gothic style, and considered a master- 
piece, may also be added to the list. The chapel in this cathedral, 
dedicated to its tutelar Saint, Thula, and built of marble and jasper, 
by discerning travellers is pronounced to be magnificent. Pedro 
Cobas, a painter of eminence, Francisco de Santa Cruz, Antonio 
Viladomat, and Carles Salas, sculptors, who flourished in the six- 
teenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, were also natives of 
the Catalonian capital, as well as several others, distinguished in 
each department of science. 

The bishopric of Barcelona is subject to the Archbishop of Tar- 
ragona, a place which cannot be named without feelings of respect 
and veneration. It was the Terraca of the Romans, and gave its 
name to an extensive district, called Tarraconensis. It was fortified 
by Scipio against the Carthaginians, and was long the seat of Roman 
government in Spain. Here also was a temple of Augustus, to whose 
statue incense was burnt. The ruins of this Emperor's palace, 
the remains of a circus and amphitheatre, as well as of an aqueduct, 
nearly seven leagues in length, are still to be seen. About three 
leagues from Tarragona, and on the road to Barcelona, stands a 
triumphal arch, corresponding to the time of Trajan, and in a good 
state of preservation. A little beyond it, is also the tower of the 
Scipios, and a cenotaph; indeed, the whole of the surrounding 
neighbourhood of Barcelona is marked wlth vestiges of the most 
interesting kind, and calculated to call forth such recollections in 
the mind of the royal traveller, if he is not entirely lost to all feel- 
ing, as the examples of Roman enterprise for objects of greatness 
and utility have never ceased to inspire. If, therefore, his Catholic 
Majesty really enters into himself, and sincerely resolves to promote 
the future happiness and glory of his subjects, his late visit to 
Barcelona may be attended with important changes, and eventually 
become one of the most brilliant and momentous periods of his 
chequered reign. 
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Vovace From Muscat to Busnire, 1n THE Persian Gutr. 


Ports and Towns on the Arabian Coast—Islands and Towns on the 
Persian Coast—Voyage of Nearchus. 


July 25.—There were now lying at the Port of Muscat, three 
English vessels, besides our own, that were bound up the Persian 
Gulf. A ship of war has recently sailed from hence for Bombay, 
and a Company's cruizer waited here to give convoy to Bushire. 
As we were now ready for departure, and were of greater effective 
force than the cruizer left to protect us, it was our intention to have 
sailed alone, if her commander had determined to wait until all the 
other ships were ready. As the day previously fixed for sailing 
had however already expired, and by the assistance of our crew 
one of the other three ships might be got ready to sail this evening, 
the commodore consented to weigh with us, and leave the other 
two to wait the arrival of another cruizer, which was daily expected 
from the Gulf. 

At noon, accordingly, the signal was made to unmoor, and com- 
pleting the preparation of the other ship with our own crew, in 
addition to her's, we weighed at sun-set in company with her; and, 
considering ourselves under the convoy of the Company's cruizer, 
we stood out to close with her in the offing, and at 9 vp. m. bore up 
and made sail together. 

July 26.—We were favoured with a fine breeze from the S.E. 
at starting, which continued to blow from that quarter until mid- 
night, when it shifted in an instant to N.E., and blew with equal 
strength from thence. As our companion sailed very slowly, even 
with a beaming wind, and every inch of canvas spread, we continued 
under our topsails during the whole of the day, and were even then 
obliged occasionally to heave to. 

At noon, we were in lat. 24° 40’ N., and long. 57° 30’ E., with 
no land in sight. ‘The commodore having run his vessel on shore 
on Cape Jasques, before he made any land, on coming the southern 
passage from Bombay to the Persian Gulf during the preceding 
monsoon, he now kept much to the westward of the usual track, 
as if afraid of the land he had so lately touched ; but, if the wind 
had continued to blow strong from the N.E. and embayed us here 
on the Arabian shore, we should, in avoiding Scylla, have fallen into 
Charybdis. Fortunately, however, the wind shifted again as sud- 
denly as it had done before, and this too exactly at noon, after an 
interval of twelve hours, flying back into its former quarter of S.E., 
and enabling us to steer along before it with square yards. 


Although we were not sufficiently near to the coast of Arabia 
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to be able to trace its outline accurately from personal obser- 
vation, yet I was fortunate enough to obtain from an intelligent 
Arab of Muscat, who was on board, some notices of the many 
places situated along the coast between that port and the entrance 
to the Persian Gulf at Ras-el-Musunndom. 


After the small villages of Kelboo, Reeam, and Muttrah-el- 
soghire on the east, and Arbugh, on the west of Muttrah, which 
are all within that cove, the town of Sheteisy follows at the dis- 
tance of about a league to the north-west. Two leagues beyond 
this, in the same direction, is a projecting point called Ras-el- 
Ahmar, or the Red Cape, and three leagues beyond this a small 
town called Ghoborha. About an equal distance onward in the 
same direction is the village of Ramms, and five leagues beyond 
this is Seeb, abreast of which is the group of islets and rocks called 
Swardy Islands in the Charts, but not generally known among the 
natives under that name. ‘These are many in number, though all 
small, and they extend for a space of five or six leagues from east 
to west, having passages between and within most of them of from five 
to ten fathoms water ; but these are seldom frequented except by 
the boats of the country. 


From Seeb to Hharrady is accounted six hours’ sail with a light 
breeze, or about six leagues ; and four leagues beyond this is the 
large town and port of Burkah. This lies in lat. 23° 50’ N. by 
observation, and is accounted a day’s sail from dawn to sun-set, for 
one of the boats of the country from Muscat. It is not so populous 
as this last place, but it is said to be well fortified, to have an 
excellent harbour, a fertile country around it, and an industrious 
and civil population, who live chiefly by maritime trade. ‘There is 
a small group of islands off the harbour, or rather to the westward 
of it, within which there is no good passage; but the harbour 
itself affords an excellent anchorage in six and seven fathoms about 
a mile or two off shore. 


The next small town on the coast beyond Burkah, is Musunnah, 
which is about six leagues off. Beyond this, about five leagues in 
the same direction to the W.N.W., is Sweake, and about eight 
leagues still further on is the village of El Khathera. The whole 
of this coast is moderately low, and without other distinguishing 
marks than a few trees and the villages themselves : it is also free 
from rocks or shoals, and has regular soundings all along it. 


At the distance of about six leagues beyond El Khathera, is the 
large town of Sshaar or Sohar, with an open roadstead or anchorage 
before it, but no harbour. It is at this town that the blue checked 
silk and cotton cloths, worn by the people of Muscat as turbans, are 
all manufactured ; and the inhabitants are occupied in a coasting 
trade in boats as extensively as at Burkah, to which it is scarcely 
inferior either in size or population. 
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Shenaz is the next town in order to the N.W., and this is ac- 
counted six leagues from Sshaar. ‘Then follows Gholah, at a dis- 
tance of three leagues further on, and beyond this, about two 
leagues more, is Khore Kelbi, or the Dog's Creek. This title of 
Khore is used by the Arabs of Palestine to express a long and deep 
valley, and as such is applied to the valley of the Jordan, which is 
called emphatically, El Khore. Some, indeed, have thought that 
the name of the river Jordan is itself a compound of Khore and 
Dan, the one an epithet signifying a long deep valley, and the 
other the name of one of the Jewish tribes, who occupied the head 
of it. Here, on this side of Arabia, Khore is used to express 
either a creek, the bed of a river, or even a deep channel between 
narrow banks at the bottom of the sea; so that, with all its varieties, 
its meaning is still nearly the same. This Khore Kelbi is naviga- 
ble for boats a little way up; but ships never enter it. 

Beyond this last position, at the distance of five leagues, and 
nearly in a northerly direction, is a more considerable place, called 
Khore Feekan. The entrance to this presents a large cove like 
that of Muscat ; and the town of Feekan is the most considerable in 
wealth and population of all those along: the coast. It at present 
forms the northern boundary of the Imaum of Muscat’s possessions, 
and as a frontier town is well fortified and made a depét of arms 
and men to prevent the encroachment of the Wahabees, and 
Joassmee Arabs, in this quarter. 


July 27.—At day-light we saw the Arabian shore, about 
Debbah, and hauled now more northerly along the line of its 
direction, the wind being still from the 8.E. and blowing a fresh 
breeze. We here fell in with another Company’s cruizer, with a 
ship from Bussorah, under her convoy from Bushire to Muscat. 
Boats were exchanged from the ships, and we learnt that the 
Joassmee pirates had of late kept mostly within their ports. 


At 10 a.m. we made the small barren island called Fillam Rock 
in the Charts, but known among the Arabs by the name of Oom- 
el-Feeareen. It is steep on all sides, and extirely barren, presenting 
very different appearances in different points of view. 


The land of the continent to the westward of this, from which 
the island is separated by a navigable passage of three or four miles 
wide with fifty fathoms water in it, is high and broken, and 
presents bold appearances at all points of bearing in which we 
saw it. 

At noon we observed in lat. 26° 19’ N., and were by our run 
from Muscat in long. 56° 40’ E. with the broken land of Cape 
Musunndom, bearing W.N.W., distant eight or nine miles, so that 
by this run the Cape is placed too far easterly in Horsburgh’s, aad 
too far westerly in Heather's Chart, the truth lying nearly equally 
between them. 
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Standing on under all sail, we passed between the islands of the 
Quoins and the Gap Island off Musunndom, and within about six 
miles of the former. This Gap Island is called Ketchel by the 
Arabs ; the largest of the three Quoins is called Salami, or Safety, 
and the two smaller ones are called Benatehe, which is literally the 
Island of Safety and her Daughters. 

The central one being exactly in the form of a wedge, when 
viewed in almost any direction, has given the name of the Quoins 
to the whole group, as a gunner’s quoin is exactly of that shape, and 
is a very common and familiar object of comparison with all sailors. 
The whole of this group is bare and rugged, and there does not ap- 
pear on either of them any accessible points, even on which a land- 
ing might be made. 

As we were now in the most dangerous part of the Gulph, and 
nearly abreast of Ras-el-Khyma, the port of the Joassmee pirates, 
we prepared for action before night ; and all hands slept at their 
quarters, except the officer of the watch and the look-outs. 


July 28.—Leaving the Gulf of Ormuz, with the port of Gamba- 
roon, or Bunder Abassi, and the Island of Lareck to the north of us, 
or on our right, we stood onward toward the Island of Angar, which 
we were close in with at noon. Our latitude observed was then 
26° 34’ N., and long. 55° 55’ E., when the east end of this Island 
bore N.E. by N. distant about five miles, and the west end N.N.W. 


four miles. 

During the afternoon, we continued beating to windward against 
a westerly wind, standing off and on, along the edge of Kishm, and 
having shoal-water towards its S.W. extreme. As the water was 
smooth, and the breeze steady, we were anxious in beating to save 
every inch of ground, and therefore stood boldly in by the lead to- 
wards the land. In doing this, about 4 p.m., we came suddenly from 
a cast of ten fathoms into four, and a hard sand ; and, though the 
helm was instantly clapped a-lee, we had only three fathoms and a 
quarter alongside, as the ship was in stays ; and, though we did not 
feel the rudder touch, yet the bottom was so disturbed by the ship's 
motion as to make the sea muddy all around the vessel. It was on 
this shoal, or flat, extending out from the S.W. end of Oarakhta, 
that three of the galleys of Nearchus’s fleet grounded, and did not 
rejoin the others until two days afterwards. The sudden shoaling of 
the soundings is a circumstance which rendered them extremely liable 
to such an accident, and the nature of the sandy bottom sufficiently 
accounts for their having suffered no material injury by it. At sun- 
set, we closed with the commodore and his companion, from whom 
we had been separated all day. 

July 29.—We had light and variable winds throughout the 
night and all this morning, so that we made but little progress. At 
noon, we observed in lat. 26° 19’ N., and were, by chronometer, in 
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long. 55° 30’ E., with the S.W. end of Kishm bearing N.W.4N., 
aud the Island of the Great Tomb, bearing W.4S., soundings in forty 
fathoms’ water. 

At sunset, we had the Island of the Great Tomb, bearing S.W. 
by W. two miles ; the Little Tomb, W. by 8.48. ; the Island of Po- 
lior, N.W. by W.2W. ; and the western extreme of Kishm, N. by W. 
4W., distances not noted. At midnight, when the Great Tomb bore 
S.E.4S., distance five miles, we had soundings in fifteen fathoms ; 
and at Lh. 30m. a.m., when the Little Tomb bore S., and the Great 
‘Tomb S.E. by E., we had 124 fathoms on a hard sand. 


July 30.—We had light winds from the W.S.W., which obliged 
us to beat to windward, and kept us well in shore. At noon, we 
were close in with the land, and observed in lat. 26° 27’ N., and 
long. 54° 52’ E., when we had the following bearings : 


Oe OF TIES. oo os ive veen ve iecedae eenuen N.E.4N. 8 miles. 
WOW OF DUE Fic os ccmasediapaes abven wes N.E.byN.6 — 
WOW GF CMMs i dienes tanta cade coe uns N. by W.4W. 2 — 
OS ec ee eee rer erey S.W. by W.4W. 
Western extreme of the Persian shore .... N.E. by N.4N. 


Soundings in twelve fathoms on sand. 


The town of Koorg could not be sufficiently seen to be described 
from hence, though its position was very distinctly marked, and 
some of its houses appeared among the trees there. Linga appeared 
to contain about a hundred dwellings, and these were also surrounded 
by date-trees. Shenaz seemed to be still larger ; and the appearance 
of a castle, or large square building, with vestiges of walls going 
round the town, marked it as having once been a fortified place. 
The point of land called Cape Certes in Heather's Chart, and Bos- 
tana in others, could not be traced by us ; for the town of Shenaz 
seemed to occupy the most projecting point, as it does on Hors- 
burgh’s Chart, which is much more correct, though on a smaller 
scale, than any others that [ know of, from its containing the cor- 
rections and additions made in the hydrography of the Gulf by the 
expedition of 1809. 

The land along here presents a flat plain, from the edge of the 
sea-coast back to the feet of the high mountains which run along 
within land, at the distance of from ten to twenty miles. The moun- 
tains are lofty, barren, and probably without inhabitants ; but the 
plain is fertile, and has many other villages within those seen on 
the immediate edge of the coast. These last, particularly Linga 
and Shenaz, were in the possession of the Joassmee pirates, until 
they were driven out of them by the British in 1809, and the places 
given up to the Imaum of Muscat, whose authority they still ac- 
knowledge. 

During the afternoon, we continued to tack off and on shore, 
having a head.wind, but smooth water for working. At 2 p.m., we 
tacked in shore in fourteen fathoms. At 4 p.m., tacked off again 
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in thirteen fathoms, the town of Shenaz bearing N.4E. two miles, 
the centre of Polior W.S.W., and the western extreme of the Per- 
sian shore N.W. by W.4W. At sun-set, two suspicious boats 
being in sight to the westward, made the signal for them, closed 
with the other ships, and saw all clear for action. 

July 31.—As we had been standing off-shore during the greater 
part of the night, we had at daylight the eastern end of the island 
of Polior bearing N.3W., and the centre of Nobfleur W. by 8.48. 
The wind continued light throughout the forenoon; but we still 
made some progress. 

At noon, we observed in lat. 26° 9’ N., and were in long. 54° 35/ 
E. by chronometer ; and the same moment the centre of Polior 
bore N.E. by N.4N., distant about five miles, and the centre of 
Nobfleur E.S.E., distant about three miles. In passing thus between 
these islands, we had an opportunity of seeing them both at the 
same time, and of ascertaining that the breadth of the channel be- 
tween them is given as too great in the charts and directions of this 
Gulf. The name of Polior, among the natives, is Froor, which is 
said to express the noise made by the rising of a flock of birds from 
the ground ; Nobfleur is called Nabio-Froor, but the meaning of 
the first word no one here knew. The English names are evi- 
dently corruptions of these. 

The island of Nabio-Froor is less than half the size of the former 
one, and, as may be seen, has a very different appearance. The 
base of it is a white sand-beach, with scattered tufts of wild grass 
thinly spread over the surface. From its centre rises a hill, which 
preserves nearly the same form of a saddle, as sailors express it, 
from whatever point of view it is seen; and this is the distin- 
guishing feature by which it may always be known. It is barren, 
and destitute of water, so that it is uninhabited, and perhaps scarcely 
ever landed on. Except the reef of rocks extending for about a 
mile off the western end, the island is thought to have no dangers 
near it, and to be safe to approach on all sides. 

Continuing to work to windward with light variabie airs, we 
came at sun-set in sight of the Island of Kenn, as it is called in 
the Charts, having made about fifteen miles N.W. since noon ; and, 
when this bore from us N.W., the high land of a Cape on the 
main bore exactly N.E., our depth of water being then thirty-five 
fathoms, and the magnetic variation from the sun's amplitude was 
found to be 5° Westerly. 

Standing in-shore for about fourteen miles on a true course of 
North, we tacked in twenty fathoms water, having the extremity of 
the Cape before seen to bear exactly E. by compass, and its esti- 
mated distance five or six miles, as well as we could judge at this 
hour, near midnight ; the nearest part of the land a-head bearing at 
the same time N., from four to five miles. Weconceived this Cape 
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to be the Certes of some Charts, the Bestion of others, and the Djerd 
of the more modern and more accurate ones ; but we had no means 
of ascertaining its name, though its position was well fixed from our 
run since noon. It projected about five miles out beyond the gene- 
ral line of the coast by onr bearings, and had apparently a bay to 
the eastward of it of a semicircular form, but no such sweep ap- 
peared on the E. ; where, after the land retired inward, northerly 
from the Cape, it seemed to run along to the westward, in nearly a 
straight line. 


The reasoning of Dr. Vincent on the transposition of names between 
Cape Certes and Cape Bestion in the English and French Charts 
appearsto me to be just; and the authorities for making Certes, Gherd, 
or Dsjerd, the western one, are certainly of more weight than those 
for the contrary position. The conformation of the coast is, in both 
instances, nearly the same; but Horsburgh, whose chart is composed 
from the latest and best information, retains the arrangement which 
makes Dsjerd the western point, contrary to M‘Cluer and Heather, 
who make it the eastern one; and, as the delineation of the shore, as 
well as the positions of particular points on it, is in general more 
accurate than those of some hydrographers, it is but fair to presume 
that his names are more correctly preserved also. It is remarkable, 
however, that, though Horsburgh’s chart has been compiled from 
the best journals of the East India Company's Marine transmitted 
to the India House, and from that circumstance derives its superior 
accuracy, yet the instructions for navigating this Gulf, as contained 
in his Directory, seem to be the old ones of M‘Cluer, which are not 
at all in harmony with the chart. These Instructions point out a 
good anchorage in Surash Bay, about three-quarters of a mile off 
shore, in ten fathoms, with Surash Mosque bearing N., and Cape 
Sertes, W.S.W. This is evidently the Sarass and Certes of 
M‘Cluer, in Heather's Chart, where the anchorage is distinctly 
marked in the depth, and with the bearings expressed. But in 
Horsburgh’s Chart, there is neither a Surash nor a Cape Sertes to 
be found: the one is more correctly called Shinas, and placed on 
the pitch of the western cape, corresponding to the Certes of 
M‘Cluer ; the other is the Cape Dsjerd to the eastward of it, which 
could not be seen by a vessel at anchor in Shinas or Surash Bay, 
and, therefore, by no means corresponds, since it would be shut in 
by the western Cape of Bestion or Bostana, and would, in reality, 
bear W.N.W., instead of W.S.W., even acccording to Horsburgh’s 
own Chart. This is only one out of many instances of striking dis- 
agreements between the Chart and Directory of this distinguished 
hydrographer, and shows how difficult it is even for skilful men to 
compile and arrange with accuracy the materials of others, regarding 
coasts and countries not personally visited by themselves. Had 
Captain Horsburgh ever sailed in the Gulf of Persia, his own 
observations there would no doubt have been as accurate as they 
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were in every other part of the Eastern Seas ; but, not having had 
that opportunity, much praise is due to him for the general accu- 
racy of his Chart, made up, as it necessarily was, from the observa- 
tions of others ; and every allowance might, therefore, be made for 
his not immediately perceiving that the printed Instructions com- 
piled from one set of authorities was not in wnison with a Chart con- 
structed possibly from others.* 

August 1.—Just after midnight, having a favourable shift of wind, 
we tacked again to stand in-shore, and shoaled from twenty-five to 
seventeen fathoms, within three miles of the land, having stood in 
about five miles on a N.N.W. true course. 

At 4 a.m., while in this depth, we had a sudden shift of wind to 
the S.E., when we steered W. along the shore, deepening gradually 
to twenty-four, and shoaling to twenty-two fathoms on that course ; 
from thence again deepening to twenty-six as we hauled off W.4S. 
from 7 to 8 a.m. 

At 8h. 30m. a.m., having sailed fourteen miles on a true course 
of W. by S., since the shift of wind at 4 o'clock, we were in twenty- 
five fathoms, and had the following bearings : 


Centre of the Island of Kais ...... S.E.AE. 
Centre of the Island of Hinderabi...... WwW. by N.4N. 
Town of Kallat-el-Abeed ................ N.E. by N. 
EINE GE CIID 530 cts sc cen centers cee N.W. 


We had chosen this channel between Kais, or Kenn, as it is im- 
properly called, and the main-land of Persia, for the sake of the 
land breezes, which blow close in-shore ; and we had so far benefited 


by it, as to have made a considerable progress, while the ships of 


our squadron, by keeping off-shore, were but barely to be discerned 
from our mast-head, so far were they a-stern of us. 
We were visited here by a boat from the shore, bringing us off a 


bullock, some fowls, vegetables, and fruit, which we purchased of 


them at their own price, not so much from wanting the supply, as 
to encourage the practice of coming off to ships that might be in 
need. ‘They performed a more essential service in answering some 
of our inquiries regarding the names and positions of places on the 
coast ; and the result of the information we obtained from them was 





* On the subject of the discrepancy between his Chart and his Direc- 
tory, Captain Horsburgh has himself addressed us a letter, which will 
be found i in another part of our Journal, and which satisfactorily accounts 
for the differences ; all of which are, however, corrected in subsequent 
editions of his Work. With this explanation we may permit the original 
text of the Journal to remain; but we cannot omit this o yee of 
paying our humble tribute to the superior qualifications of Captain Hors- 


burgh, who may deservedly take rank as the most distinguished hydro- 
grapher now living, and one to whom the navigator of the Indian seas, 
more especially, owes more than to any other authority whatever.—Eb. 
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this: Neither the name of Cape Bestion, nor Certes, under any of 
their variations of sound, was at all known to them. The eastern 
Cape, they called Ras-el-Shenaz ; and the western Cape, Ras-el- 
Hhasseeni, both from towns of that name near their respective ex- 
tremes. In the bay between them, were the towns of Boostana and 
Mogho ; the first nearest to Ras-el-Shenaz, and the second nearest 
to Ras-el-Hhasseeni, and about equi-distant from these capes and 
from each other. ‘To the eastward of Ras-el-Hhasseeni were the 
towns of Charack and Tawoone, which we had passed in the night 
without seeing, in our way from this Cape to the island of Kaeese, 
which they described as similar to Shenaz, Linga, and Cheroo. 

This lofty and barren hill is the Charack of the Charts, and is the 
sea-mark for approaching Kaeese ; for, when this bears N.N.E., it 
has the island in one with it, which cannot then be distinguished 
from the main. In passing through the channel between them, 
we had twenty-five fathoms near the centre, and this is said to grow 
deeper towards the main, and shoaler towards the island ; but, going 
through with a leading wind, we had no opportunity of verifying 
this ourselves. 

The island is at present inhabited by about fifty families, and 
produces sufficient sustenance for thenr only, though ships may 
vbtain good water there, according to the account of our visitors. 
Its modern name of Kaeese sufficiently corresponds with the ancient 
one of Kataia, and its position and local features can leaye no doubt 
of their identity. 

At noon, having sailed fifteen miles on a compass course of W., 
since our bearings at Sh. 30m. a.m., we observed in lat. 26° 36’ N., 
and were in long. 53° 37’ E. by chronometer, being then nearly 
abreast the centre of the island of Hinderabi, its eastern extreme 
bearing N.E. by N.4N., distant about a mile and half, and its west- 
ern extreme N.W. by N.AN. two miles. 

This island is described by Horsburgh as half way between Kas 
and Shittwar, in his Directory; but, in his Chart, it is placed at the 
distance of thirty miles from Kas, while Shittway is distant from 
this only ten. Its length is apparently about a jeague, but of its 
breadth we could not judge, any more than we could estimate that 
of the channel between it and the main, as we passed on the outside 
of the island. By Horsburgh, from Lieutenant Cant, whose autho- 
rity is quoted by Dr. Vincent, the channel between it and the main 
is about a mile broad ; but, while the latter gives the depth of water 
as from seven to fifteen fathoms nearest the island, the former states 
it at from seven to ten, on a bottom of mud. Kinnier makes the 
strait, by which it is separated from the land, three miles in breadth, 
and free from danger, and seemingly derives his information from 
Captain Wainwright, who commanded the naval part of the expe- 
dition against the Joassmee pirates in 1809, and who must be cone 
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sidered as both recent and good authority. Our own information, 
from the natives who visited us this morning, off Kaeese, corre- 
sponded nearly with this ; for they described the passage as a fursuck, 
or a long league wide, free of danger, and carrying ten fathoms 
water all through. ‘These same people could give us no informa- 
tion, however, regarding the Gella, or Gillam, which the older 
Charts, and even M‘Cluer’s, place here. As Dr. Vincent thought 
it easy to discover the ancient name of Kaik-ANDROS to be the 
modern one of Andarvia, which is that given to Hinderabi by some 
authorities, so he says it was only to subtract the initial letter from 
Gillam, or Gella, as Lieutenant Cant writes it, to obtain the Illa, or 
Ila, in which the fleet of Nearchus anchored, when sheltered by this 
island. 

We had a fresh breeze from the $.S.W. soon after noon, and lost 
sight of our former companions, who still kept a wide offing, and 
were consequently far a-stern. At 5 r.m., having made twenty 
miles on a W. by N. compass course, we were abreast of the channel 
between Shittwar and Busheab, or Sheick Shayib. While this open- 
ing bore from us N.E., the western extreme of Busheab bore 
N.N.W.; and the nearest part of the island was due N. of us, at 
the distance of about five miles, and no bottom at forty fathoms. 


The island of Shittwar is small, low, and sandy, with very few 
trees on it, in the point of view from which we saw it. It lies to 
the eastward of Sheick Shayib, from which it is separated by a nar- 
row channel, not more than a mile in breadth, but reported to be 
navigable for large ships, and free of danger. This is thought to 
be the island at which Nearchus touched, after leaving Kaik-andros, 
and at which, in his time, he found inhabitants, and a fishery for 
pearls, like that in the Indian Ocean. No name is given by Arrian 
to this island ; but its relative distance and situation is sufficient to 
prevent its being mistaken. 


Busheab, which follows it to the eastward, is much larger; and 
from every point of approach, excepting that which is right abreast 
of the channel, the two islands appear in one, and cannot be distin- 
guished from each other. If Nearchus passed on the western edge 
of them, they would so appear to him, and this would account for 
his mention of one only, and this without a name. The circum- 
stance of its being inhabited would lead to the belief that Busheab 
was included, as this is still well-peopled, while Shittwar does not 
appear to possess the means of supporting any inhabitants. There 
being, then, a fishery for pearls here, has nothing extraordinary in 
it: since at Karak, and other places on the eastern side of the Gulf, 
pearls have been taken at different times, and some of them of equal 
value to any that are found at Bahrein ; but, the fishery not having 
latterly, at least, been tried on these parts on a sufficiently large 
seale, their capacity of producing them is yet a problem. The length 
of Busheab is given by some authorities as sixteen miles, by others 
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as four leagues, which last corresponded exactly with our run; and 
the breadth of the island, of which we could form no estimate from 
going on the outside of it, is given by the same authorities as from 
four to six miles. It is well wooded, chiefly with date-trees, and is 
said to be amply supplied with water. The present population is 
estimated at two hundred families ; and they are under the rule of 
a chief, who is nominally dependant on Persia, but actually acknow- 
ledges no superior. ‘The name of Busheab is a corruption of Abu- 
Shayib, or ‘ Old Father, but it is more generally called by the na- 
tives ‘ Sheikh Shayib,’ or ‘ Old Sheikh.’ The word Sheikh has 
sometimes the signification of Old, but more commonly means a 
chief, or head of a tribe or village, and is always given as a title of 
respect. Shayib, on the contrary, is confined, as far as I am aware, 
to the meaning of old, aged, and venerable, and corresponds to 
‘ Akhtiare,’ a word equally used to designate a very old man. 


The channel between these islands and the main is, according to 
all accounts, three or four leagues across, free from danger, and 
having regular soundings in deep water, or seldom less than twenty 
fathoms. From the information of our visitors at Kaeese, we learnt 
that there were three towns on the continent near this island. The 
first, called Nageelo, w sdescribed as abreast of the eastern extre- 
mity of it: the second, named Khallab Jisser, nearly opposite its 
centre: and the third, called Shewoo, bearing about north from its 
western end. This last place, we were told, had still more inha- 
bitants than the other two, and abundance of good water. So that 
Dr. Vincent, who places the Apdstari of Arrian here, had sufficient 
reason to say that the facility of obtaining good water at this place 
is a sufficient reason for finding it frequented by the country vessels 
in the age of Nearchus, or at the present hour. 


During the evening we were becalmed; but, the tide seting 
strongly to the N.W., at the rate of a knot and a half per hour, we 
had altered the bearings of the island considerably at sunset, having 
its eastern visible extreme to bear E. by N.4N., and its western 
visible extreme N.E. by N., but still clear of the shoal and foul 
ground reported to lie to the S.W. of it, although we were not five 
miles from the shore. 


August 2.—The calin had continued during all the night, and 
obliged us to have a range of cable on deck, and an anchor ready, 
as we drifted back again to the eastward with the ebb tide so much 
as to have the western extreme of the island bearing to the westward 
of north at day-light. As we did not seemingly approach the edge 
of the foul ground, however, but kept always in deep water, above 
twenty fathoms, on a clear bottom, we deemed it better even to 
suffer this drift, which we could easily recover again, than to bring 
up, so that we did not anchor, but kept under sail. 


At 4..M. an air came off the land, which freshened into a steady 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 19. E 
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breeze, and drew gradually round to the S.E. At 8 a.m,, having 
sailed about ten miles, on a true course of W. by N.3N. since day- 
light, we had still the western extremity of Busheab bearing N. by 
E.3E., so that our easterly drift, during the night, must have been 
considerable. 

At noon, having sailed ten miles more on the same course, we 
observed in lat. 27° 00’, and were in long. 52° 30’ by chronometer, 
the nearest part of the land about Cape Nabend then bearing N.E. 
by N., distant about five miles; the Cape itself being to the N.W. 
of this, and not definable, and our soundings then forty-five fa- 
thoms. 

The highest part of the range of mountains, which approach the 
sea about Ras Nabend, was to the N.W. of that part of the coast 
nearest to us. ‘The whole range is called by the natives Thahr, or 
Dthahr Asbhan, as we heard from their own mouths ; and in this 
name Dr. Vincent thinks may be traced the Dara of Ptolemy, the 
Darabin of modern geography, and the Apéstari of Arrian,—all from 
Dahhr-Asbin, as he writes it. His conjecture, as to the meaning 
of Dabhr, is ingenious, and perhaps just ; for, if it be not exactly 
equivalent to the Pen of the ancient British, or the Dar of the In- 
dians, it is seemingly understood by the natives to mean a range of 
mountains, though by others it is interpreted to mean a bold shore, 
near which is deep water. 


The precise point of the Cape of Nabend we had no opportunity 
of approaching ; it is described to slope away from a table-land, 
and to have a river on the north of it, called by the same name of 
Nabend, which those of whom we inquired assured us to be true. 
The stream of the river they said was large and deep, and it used 
to be much frequented in former times by ships, when Assaloo, 
which is a town seated on its northern bank, was a flourishing port ; 
but now, they added, there were only a few fishing vessels there, 
and now and then a squadron of Joassmee pirates, who touched 
there for supplies of wood, water, and provisions, which they took 
freely of without paying for. The description of the country 
about this spot, as obtained from the same source, corresponds with 
that given of it by Arrian, who says the fleet of Nearchus had here 
villages all round them, and the country abounded with palm-trees 
and others bearing fruits, similar to those of Greece. The river 
itself, indeed, so rare a blessing on these shores, would naturally 
bring the consequent effects of fertility and population along with it. 


Soon after noon, we had a sudden shift of wind from the N.N.E. 
which obliged us to brace round on the starboard-tack ; and, by 
steering N.W., we increased our distance from the shore, though 
our depth of water became less, as we shoaled from forty-five fa- 
thoms at noon, to thirty at sunset. 


An amplitude of the sun gave 8° 30’ magnetic variation, and 
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at 7h. 40m. p.™M., our latitude, by a meridian altitude of Antares, 
was 27° 20’ N. 

After this, we steered N.W. by W., compass course, until mid- 
night, shoaling our water gradually to twenty fathoms, the winds 
light and variable: 


August 3.—Our course varied, as the wind would allow us to 
steer between N.N.W. and W.N.W., and the depth of water va- 
ried also from twenty to thirty-five fathoms. At sun-rise it was 
calm, and continued so until noon, when we observed, in latitude 
27° 41'N., and were in longitude 50° 57’ E., by chronometer, 
though our log made us_five miles more to the eastward. 

We had cleared the foul ground of Bendistan, but had seen no- 
thing of the bay between it and Nabend. The names of Tahiree 
and Kangoon, as given to towns within this bay, were perfectly 
known to the natives, and were pronounced as written above. 
They were named by them in the order in which they are placed on 
the Charts, that is, on coming from the S.E., Ras Nabend, Assa- 
oo, Talhiree, Kangoon, Bendistan. 

The towns of Tahiree and Kangoon are both small, though they 
have ports, and are frequented by coasting boats; and the foul 
ground of Bendistan, which extends, according to report, for three 
or four leagues from the shore, affords an excellent break-water 
to ships seeking shelter under its lee, in the deep bay to the east- 
ward of the Cape, during the strength of the N.W. gales.* 


According to the native pilots, the shoal called by us the Scor- 
pion, lies about fifty miles to the 8.W. of Ras Bendistan. It is de- 
scribed by them as consisting of rocks, shoals, and broken ground, 
occupying a considerable space, and showing itself in the points of 
rocks and breakers seen on approaching it. ‘The name by which it 
is known among the pilots is Mutaaf, which may probably be from 
the Arabic, Muttafir, ‘ numerous,’ as applied to the rocks and shoals 
' abounding there. The one called the Crescent by us, is placed 
about five leagues to the eastward; but, as this is said to have 
four fathoms over it, and is consequently not regarded as an ob- 
struction to the description of vessels usually navigating the Gulf, 
it has no name among the natives that I could learn. 


The islands of Keyn and Zezarine, which are placed to the 
westward of Ras Bendistan, at the distance of seventeen or eighteen 
leagues, are estimated by the pilots of Karak at a greater distance 
from each other than they lie in our Charts. In leaving Karak for 
Bahrein, with a fair and moderate breeze, so as to sail from four 





* At Tahiree, are said, by some travellers, (I think, Mr. Morier,) 
to be extensive ruins and sculptures, with the Persepolitan character, 
and, among the ruins of the city, are described to be two very deep 
wells, with stabling for a hundred horses, excavated from the solid rock. 
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to five knots, a vessel, they say, would reach the northernmost, 
which they call Farsee, in about twelve hours, by steering a com- 
pass course of S.S.W. This island is a small bare rock, with deep 
water near it, and looks, at a distance, like a vessel under sail. 
There is neither fresh-water nor vegetation on it ; so that those who 
go there to catch and dry fish annually from Karak, take their own 
water and provisions with them. On leaving this island of Farsee, 
and still steering the same course of S.S.W. towards Bahrein, it is 
said, that, just as you are dropping the northernmost island below 
the horizon, but before you have quite lost sight of it, the other 
appears right a-head. ‘I'his last is of greater circumference, but not 
so high as the former, and is surrounded with shallower water and 
more broken and foul ground, but, like the former, is destitute of water 
and vegetation. It is probable, from this account, that the islands lie 
at least twenty miles asunder ; but their Jatitudes and longitudes, 
according to English authorities, disagree very much. The northern 
one is called ‘ Farsee,’ the southern one ‘ Arabi ;’ but the names of 
Zezarine and Keyn are not familiar to the natives ; and Cock, as 
well as Persia and Arabia, are terms purely English, and would not 
be understood by them. 


During the afternoon of to-day, we had light and variable winds, 
chiefly from between the westward and northward. With this we 
hauled in shore, steering from N. by E. to N. by W., as the wind 
allowed, and shoaling from twenty-five to thirteen fathoms gra- 
dually, on a run of fifteen miles, which was all we could effect be- 
tween noon and midnight. 


August 4.—It continued a dead calm between midnight and sun- 
rise, notwithstanding which we had been driven considerably to the 
northward by the current of tide during this period ; for, about 
5 a.M., our latitude, by a meridian altitude of the moon, was 28° 
6'N., exceeding our reckoning by ten miles. 

We were then in twelve fathoms ; and, standing on for about five 
miles on a course of N.E. by E., we shoaled gradually to eight and 
a half fathoms, in which depth we tacked off shore with the fol- 


lowing bearings : 
Outer visible extreme of the rocks and break- 
amt OE Oi s 0 005 de vie on 0s dni ee S.E. by E.4E. 2 miles. 
Inner visible extreme of the same........ N.E. by E.4E.2 — 
POT I GPE cd vers scccssvuchinetentne East | — 


An opening in the land formed by the termination of the 
lofty and rugged hills of Khan, and the commencement N.E. by E. 
of a lower and more even range to the northward of it. 
The valley between these hills was broad, and the land near the 
sea-shore low, and covered with date-trees and brush-wood. 
After making a stretch off-shore to the westward for about five 
miles, and deepening to sixteen fathoms, we tacked again and 
stood in shore for seven miles, on a compass course of N.E. by N., 
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shoaling to ten and a half fathoms at noon. Our meridian ob- 
servation gave us then a latitude of 28° 10’ N., and our morning 
sights for the chronometer a longitude of 51° 5’ E., from which 
place we had the following bearings : 


“ease. 


High and rugged mountains of Khan................E. by 8. 

Small and low spot of land..........................E. 48. 

North-western visible extreme of the main......N. by W. 2 W. 
Nearest part of the land—about three miles off.......... N.E. ' 
The low woody land beneath the mountains of Khan, near which 
we tacked in the morning, is called, by the Natives, Um el Goorm, ‘ 


which last word was interpreted by the Indian one of Jungle, 
meaning a thick brushwood, or what would be called in England, q 
a wilderness, and in America, uncleared land. We were assured 
also, that near this Um el Goorm, at the foot of the mountains of 


Khan, was a small khore or creek for boats, retaining the name of 

the place itself, though they knew of no town existing there now, 

or of any ruins of an old one. im | 
\ After standing off from our place at noon, about two miles to the f 

westward, and deepening our water to sixteen fathoms, we had a ‘ 

shift of wind from the westward and tacked in again, lying up to i 

N.N.W., and falling off to N.N.E., as the wind veered and hauled Q 


from W. to N.W. 


At sun-set, having made about twelve miles on a true course of 
N. by E., since tacking two miles to the westward of our place at 
noon, we were again close in shore, and had shoaled our water to i 
eight fathoms. There was then right abreast of us a small village 1a 
close to the sea-shore, and seated at the fvot of a long range of = i 
broken and barren hills of stone. ‘To the north-westward of the 
village, and still by the sea-shore, was a long grove of date-trees, 
amidst which were seen some small buildings, and one dome-topped 
sepulchre, evidently some Sheik’s or venerated person's tomb. 
Here we tacked in eight fathoms water, at the distance of about 
three miles from the town, which stood on the nearest part of 
the shore. 


The centre of the grove of trees bearing N.E. by E. 
Northwestern visible extreme of the land N. by W.4W. t 
Southeastern visible extreme of the land E, by S.4S. 


Latitude by meridian altitude of Antares 28° 15’ N. 








In the list of places with which I had been furnished, as existing 1 
between Ras Bendistan and Bushire, there appeared first on passing ) 
that Cape, the Khore of Um el Goorm; then beyond it, at no | 
marked distance, Khore Zeara; after which, the town of Fangeseer ; 3 
and then Khore Khueer, which was but a little to the southward of , 
Bushire Point. I should rather conceive that this was a village, i 
whose name we had not obtained, than that it was that of | 
Fangeseer, which must be further to the westward, as it was de- 
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scribed to us to be about mid-way between Bendistan and Bushire, 
or rather nearer to the last than to the first of these boundaries of 
the bay. 


Having light northerly winds, we stvod off-shore during the 
evening, steering about W.N.W., and making fifteen miles on the 
course between sun-set and midnight, by which time we had gra- 
dually deepened our water to thirty fathoms. 


August 5.—With the wind still northerly we tacked in-shore 
until day-light, making ten miles N.E. by E.4E., and shoaling to 
fifteen fathoms. We then stood off fourteen miles on a N.W. by W. 
course until 10 a.“., deepening to twenty-five fathoms. A fa- 
vourable shift of wind then enabled us to stand N.N.E. on-shore 
for about nine miles until noon, when we observed in lat. 28° 41’ N., 
and were by chronometer in long. 50° 42’ E. 


We continued beating to windward on short tacks all the after- 
noon, getting sight of the town of Bushire at about 4 p.m., and 
anchoring in the outer roads in four and a half fathoms at sun-set, 
the town bearing E. by N.3N. five miles, and the Peak of Koor- 
moutike or Halilah Hill E. by S.3S. at a great distance. 


There were now in the inner harbour a sloop of war, a brig, and a 
Company's cruizer ; but, unsheltered as we were in this anchorage 
of the outer roads, we could not go in to join them until we had 
lightened, as our draught of water was much too great. 


It was not until after six days, and then with considerable diffi- 
culty, from our having frequently grounded in the way, that the 
pilot got the vessel at length into the inner harbour. During this 
interval, I remained myself on shore, and was part of the time con- 
fined to my bed by an illness occasioned chiefly by the oppressive 
heat of the weather. The ships we sailed with from Muscat, had 
by this time arrived, as well as another cruizer from the same port, 
The society at the British Factory was therefore sufficiently 
numerous, though the season was unfavourable to the enjoyment of 
high animal spirits. As far as my own feelings formed a criterion, 
the heat was greater than I had ever before experienced, or, at least, 
I was much more oppressed by it, though I had lived at Bagdad 
for a month in a mean temperature of 120°, and the thermometer 
here never indicated a greater heat than 110°. With the help of 
fans and baudgeers, or windsai!s, and by going almost without 
clothes, and living on fruits and water, we contrived to get through 
the day, and at night we slept on the terraces, and suffered our bed- 
clothes to be dripping wet with heavy summer dews, without any 
one feeling the least inconvenience from the practice. 

The Bengal ship which had arrived, being unable to dispose of her 
cargo of rice advantageously here, proceeded to Bahrein, under 
convoy of the cruizer. The ship was unfortunately wrecked in her 
way over, on a shoal called Abu Saifer, situated in lat. 26° 56’ N., 
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and in long. 50° 26’ E., composed of a bank of coral extending 
about ten miles in length from N.W. to S.E., and five miles in 
breadth, with ten fathoms close to it, and from one and a half to 
three fathoms over it, but in no part dry. She was furnished with 
one of the best pilots of Bushire for her voyage, and the weather 
was fine, notwithstanding which she was totally lost with all her 
cargo and stores, having filled and gone to pieces within a few 
hours after striking. No lives were lost, however; the com- 
mander and crew being taken off the wreck by the cruizer, and 
brought back to Bushire, while an officer was sent on to Babrein 
to claim any part of the property which might find its way there. 
He was treated with civility and assurances of protection from the 
Sheik of the island; but, the boats of Rahma ben Jaber, a cele- 
brated pirate, having visited the wreck and stripped it of every 
thing which could be taken away, not an article of any description 
was recovered by the owners. 

The extent of surface occupied by the harbour and roads of 
Bushire, is sufficient to contain any number of small native vessels 
and boats ; but the shoalness of its water is an indispensable objec- 
tion to vessels of any size: for neither in the inner harbour where 
vessels under eighteen feet draught of water may lie, nor in the 
outer roads to which all ships of a larger draught are confined, is 
there either sufficient depth for vessels to anchor at a convenient 
distance from the shore, or sufficient shelter to protect them 
against the prevailing winds. 

The description of this town, as given by Mr. Milburn in his 
work on ‘ Oriental Commerce,’ is that it is seated on the southern 
bank of a river of the same name, the mouth of which river, he says, 
is three miles across. Vessels that draw more than nine feet can- 
not, he adds, come into the river at high water ; but those of less 
draught may go above the town, although, as he observes, but two 
lines before, this river, which is three miles broad at its mouth, is 
not navigable even for boats at low water, a hundred yards across 
near the town. The road where ships lie, he continues, 1s directly 
fronting this river, and this has two or three fathoms three miles 
from the shore. He makes the town three miles in circuit, which 
is full twice its real size. He estimates the population at 20,000, 
which is double the number that could at zeny period be found here, 
and he speaks of a castle of great extent seated on an eminence 
and making a noble appearance from the sea, which is no where to 
be seen. ‘The confused account of the river proves, however, not 
only that Mr. Milburn never visited this port, but also that he 
could not even have taken the trouble to inspect a common Chart of 
the place he attempted to describe, even of its relative position, 
which he makes S.S.E. of Bussorah Bar, an error of 45° from its 


true bearing.* 





* Milburn’s ‘ Oriental Commerce,’ Vol. 1, p. 128. 
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The description of Mr. Kinnier in his ‘ Geographical Memoir of 
the Persian Empire, though that of an eye-witness, is scarcely more 
happy in the nautical part, though it is not so unpardonable for 
military men to be ignorant of these matters, as for one whose title- 
page announces ‘the practical experience of seven voyages to 
India and China.” Mr. Kinnier fixes the longitude of Bushire at 
55° 50’ W. The longitude being made W., instead of E. of Green- 
wich may be an error of the press; but the position of 55° 50’, 
which is said to differ only two minutes from that of Mr. Bartholo- 
mew, is an error of 5° 00’, at least, in excess of the truth, and E. of 
the common position assigned to it in all the late Charts. Even all 
this may be typographical, since greater mistakes are sometimes 
made in figures; but a passage follows which baffles all explana- 
tion. ‘The outer roads, it is said, where ships of 300 tons burthen 
can alone anchor, are upwards of six miles from the town.’* The 
truth is that vessels of any description may anchor here, whether 
they be of 100, or 1000 tons, and it is difficult to conceive how it 
could be confined to those of 300. It was, no doubt, intended to 
be said, that all vessels of 300 tons and upwards are obliged to 
anchor there from there not being water enough for them inside. 
This, however, is a very different sense of the passage; but, though 
this is the best construction that can. be given to it, it is still both 
inaccurate and indefinite. Vessels of 400 tons go into the inner 
harbour when fully laden, if they do not draw more than eighteen 
feet, and a ship now here of more than double 200 tons had come 
in by lightening to that draught of water, this being always the 
standard, and not a ship's burden or capacity. This, however, may 
be expected to be known to sailors only ; but another unaccounta- 
ble misconception follows close upon the heels of this which even a 
geographer ought to have been able to correct, as well as a naviga- 
tor. Tbe anchorage of the outer roads, says Mr. Kinnier, is 
tolerably good; but, during the fury of the N.W. winds, ships are 
frequently compelled to cut their cables and bear up for Karak ! 
This island is precisely in the bearing of N.W. from Bushire, and 
in such a gale would be immediately in the wind’s eye. It is the 
port of all others, therefore, which a ship could not reach at such a 
time, unless a vessel could be made to bear up, and stem a gale 
blowing in her very teeth. ‘The errors of literary men, when they 
touch on nautical subjects, are often such as to make the most 
uninformed seamen smile,—as I have often had occasion to re- 
mark: and the celebrated Bruce’s discussion on the monsoons of 
India to illustrate Solomon's voyage, as well as his constant affecta- 
tion of sea-terms misapplied in the Red Sea,—Mr. Browne, the 
African traveller's observations on Arab shipbuilding at Suez,— 
some of Dr. Vincent's remarks on the voyage of Nearchus and the 





* Kinnier’s Memoir, p. 70. 
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Periplus of the Indian Sea,—and Mr. Kinnier’s description of the 
evils of the anchorage at Bushire,—may be all cited as proofs of this 
assertion. It can hardly be deemed unfortunate, however, to be 
associated in such errors with the illustrious names that stand as 
the authors of them; and thus much may be said in extenuation, 
that, if literary men are liable to commit themselves when treating 
of nautical affairs, seamen are much more likely to fall into equal 
errors when entangied in literary doubts. 

The provisions procurable at Bushire are sufficiently cheap and 
abundant. Small bullocks, sheep, and goats, can be had in any 
quantity, and they are generally good. The fowls of the place are 
deservedly esteemed as the finest in the Gulf, and they are often 
taken to India as presents and to improve the breed of a domestic 
stock. Vegetables are neither in great plenty nor variety ; but the 
common fruits of Persia are all to be procured in their season. The 
water near the town is brackish, and this is supplied to ships at 
some expense. ‘The greater the distance at which the water is pro- 
cured from the town, the purer and better it is; but the expense of 
obtaining it is consequently greater also. The commonest sort, 
however, is sufficiently wholesome ; and, except to those who are 
never pure water-drinkers, neither of them requires the aid of lime- 
juice, or of spirits, which Mr. Horsburgh recommends. In the 
bay of Halilah, at the back of Reshire Point, and to the S.E. of 
Bushire town, a ship may anchor, and obtain her water more expe- 
ditiously, at a cheaper rate, and of a better quality than at Bushire. 
This the ships of war sometimes do; but to merchant vessels it is 
often found too great an interruption of their business, in taking in 
or discharging cargo, and it is therefore more common to water at the 
island of Karak when they leave the port. 


The tides in the inner harbour of Bushire rise and fall about six 
feet perpendicularly at the springs, and in the outer roads about four 
feet ; and it is high water on the full and change at 7h. 30m. The 
variation of the compass is stated in most authorities to be 7° 10/ 
W.; but we never made it more than 6° 15’ W., by azimuths and 
amplitudes ; and the allowance of half a point westerly is found suffi- 
cient for all courses in the navigation of the Gulf: as at Bussorah, 
and all the way from thence to India, the day tides are highest 
in the summer, or when the sun is north of the line, and the night 
tides highest in the winter, or when the sun is in the southern 
hemisphere ; and this difference at the springs often amounts to half 
the whole rise. 
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Resecca.—A Hepsrew MELopy. 


* AND the damsel was very fair to look upon, a virgin, neither had any man 
known her : and she went down to the well, and filled her pitcher, and came up.” 
Genesis. 


"Twas eve ;—the last beams of the weary sun fell, 
And tremblingly play'd on the breast of the waters ; 
The virgins of Nahor came down to the well, 
The fairest of Mesopotamia’s daughters. 


To the brink, with his camels, the man of God came ; 
The damsels drew back from the gaze of the stranger, 
Save one,—and she linger’d ;—what fair one could blame ? 
His glances were kind, and betoken’d no danger. 


The bloom of the peach on her young cheek was glowing ; 
Her dark hazel eye—a gazelle’s, in its wildness ; 

Her ringlets in braidless profusion were flowing ; 
The lip of the maid was an emblem of mildness. 


The pitcher was slung o’er her arm, at her side ; 
She stood in her blushes of innocence smiling ; 
The snoed of virginity, gracefully tied 
In a fillet of white, was the stranger beguiling. 


The maiden with artless simplicity glancing, 

Reclined her fair form on the slope of the mountain ; 
Her beauties the gaze of the stranger entrancing, 

He ask’d for a draught from the lip of the fountain. 


She drew, her young heart with wild rapture was beating, 
And gave him to drink, on the mountain moss kneeling ; 
He press’d the chaste lip of the virgin retreating ; 
His look to the core of her heart was appealing. 


They sat, close communing, in rapturous sallies : 
Ere the innocent dalliance of love was suspended, 
‘Twas heard in the mountains, ‘twas heard in the valleys, 
Why the stranger to Mesopotamia wended. 


She flew to the city—all breathless and gasping ; 
An earlet of gold ‘midst her ringlets was playing ; 

She show'd the bright bracelets, her taper wrists clasping ; 
Her love for the weary-worn stranger betraying. 


The virgins of Nahor, now pensive and lone, 
Stand, and wonder how love from herclime could estrange her : 
Rebecca, the pride of their mountains, is gone, 
The lovely young bride of the wandering stranger. 
Sr. Charge. 
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Tue reAL STATE OF GREECE. 


[Tue following article has been furnished us by a gentleman whose views do 
not exactly accord with our own on the subject on which he writes; but, as we 
have no reason to doubt the sincerity of his opinion, we comply with his request 
iu giving it a place in our pages—after this explanation.) 


Mvcu a has been written on the actual state of Greece, few 
general readers are even yet well acquainted with the true condition 
of that unfortunate country. Now that we have struck a blow, and 
a severe blow too, in her defence, a glimpse at ‘ the real state of 
Greece’ may prove interesting and useful,—we say useful, because 
from a correct knowledge of her true situation her friends, and they, 
we trust, are many, will be better able to assist her in the struggle 
in which she must now be inevitably and critically involved. In 
the following remarks we shall speak freely, candidly, and im- 
partially. There is no necessity to conceal the truth, when the 
truth ought to be spoken; and, in bringing the more pleasing and 
lively colours into the foreground, and in throwing a veil over the 
darker and more prominent shades, we should only delude our own 
judgment, and mislead that of our readers, as to the actual merits of 
the question. We wish to show Greece just as Greece now is, 
and just as she was before her people embarked in the late revolu- 
tion. Though we may tell some unpleasant truths, yet our object 
in stating the case plainly, is to enable the real friends of Greece, 
those, we mean, who wish, and will exert themselves heart and hand, 
to save her—to perceive at once in what mauner they best can do 
so, by directing their energies effectually. 

Greece is a country intimately and dearly intermingled with the 
best and holiest feelings of our heart ; and her heroes and her sages 
afford the loftiest and purest models of all that is good and great 
in character : 

* The isles of Greece! The isles of Greece! 
Where burning Sappho loved and sung, 
Where grew the arts of war and peace, 
Where Delos rose, and Phoebus sprung : 
Eternal summer gilds them yet— 
But all—except their sun—is set !’ 
But, were this not the case, were Greece no object of de- 
lightful retrospection, the bare circumstance of her enthralment 
ought to rouse the indignation, and call forth the sympathy 
and assistance, of every lover of liberty—of every free, honest, 
independent man. ‘ Many, says Thucydides, in a passage re- 
markable for its eloquence and truth, ‘many have wondered 
at all this stirring sympathy in a nation’s interest; for, in 
every noble mind, it has invariably been found more powerful 
than the common sympathy of fellow-man towards fellow-man. 
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It cannot be that individual sympathy is increased by the aggregate 
numbers which compose a state, because these individually, if they 
were not so united, would, in many instances, remain unknown to 
us ; so that such a feeling could then have no existence, or be, at 
most, but casual and enfeebled. It is because they are a commu- 
nity, a kind of living and active agent, that they claim an interest 
in our feelings. ‘Their conduct and actions, as a portion of the 
civilised world, as a portion, in fact, of ourselves, are the circum- 
stances which exalt and depress our feelings towards them. Hence, 
we have always seen, that, in proportion as a people have immorta- 
lised themselves, and brought all their institutions to the highest 
perfection, our admiration has been the more fervent while they 
were in their glory, our sympathy and regret the more potent in 
their downfall and adversity. Nay, even for ages after their 
splendour hath passed away, have we continued the fond remem- 
brance of what they once were; and many there are who have 
mourned over the tomb of nations, as a mother mourns over the 
urn which contains the ashes of her only child.’ 

Such are the reflections of this illustrious Grecian ; and little did 
he dream when he wrote them, that a day would come when his 
own land, then the ‘fairest of the fair, and bravest of the brave,’ 
would afford so true and mournful an example of their justness. 
But so it is; and Greece, the birth-place of so many brave and 
learned men, has fallen from her ‘ high estate,’ and long years of 
rapine and oppression have desolated her plains, since he wrote, 
and gloried in her pride. Yet, amidst all the vacillations of her for- 
tune, amidst all her misery and suffering, she has not wanted sym- 
pathy ; nor has she ever lost that hold on the minds of men, 
which her might, her fame, and her greatness had secured to her in 
her better days. 

The brilliant ages of Homer, Euripides, :schylus, Pindar, and 
Anacreon, have been swept away by time, and now lie buried in the 
grave of other years. Demosthenes, Plato, Aristotle, and Socrates, 
have mingled their dust with the dust of Greece, and their bones 
have long since mouldered into earth; but the hills and groves 
amidst which these bright immortals wandered, still remain. 
Thermopyle is still embosomed among her mountains, and the ear 
still listens to the waves which dash against the rocks of Salamis. 


The mountains look on Marathon, 
And Marathon looks on the sea. 


But the blood which Freedom poured forth as a libation was no 
longer there, and for centuries it had never throbbed in the hearts 
of ‘modern Greeks.’ Yet, though the moving, living, acting, and 
animal part of ancient Greece had thus departed, her spirit still 
hovered over the land, and wafted her fame to those regions which 
have in modern times risen to a proud pre-eminence, possessed by 
herself in the zenith of her renown and glory. The idolatry which 
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all paid to her sires, and sages, and warriors of old, would have 
been abundantly sufficient to secure to her her well-earned immor- 
tality. Not, however, in those times did Greece cease to be Greece, 
except in name alone. 


In the early struggles against the fate which eventually over- 
whelmed her, some examples of her high and ancient spirit were 
perceptible, although considerably diluted and impoverished. Dexip- 
pus, Cleodemus, and Theodore, are, to the ‘ dark ages’ of Greece, 
what Godfrey, Charlemagne, and our own lion-hearted Richard, 
were to the gloomy period of the history of Western Europe, known 
under the same designation. We may extend the analogy further. 
The respect which was manifested by Germanicus and Julian bears 
some resemblance to the veneration and allegiance which the 
Knights of the Cross so anxiously exhibited towards the Holy Se- 
pulchre at Jerusalem. In still later times too, even in our own day, 
we have seen the sword unsheathed, and heard the piercing notes of 
the war-horn pealed over her whole land to rouse her sons to action, 
that they might burst asunder the bonds which so strongly shackled 
them. She has begun the work of revolution and reformation; and 
a new and (we fervently hope) a brighter prospect is now opening 
before her. We may condemn the judgment, and blame the impe- 
tuosity which has directed her operations ; but no one can utter a 
single syllable of disapprobation against the noble spirit which gave 
them birth. With this revolution, too, a name is connected which 
has conferred upon it a double lustre, and much additional interest ; 
and, in uttering the name of Byron, we cannot but lament that he 
did not live long enough to prosecute more effectually the good 
work in which he had engaged. 


Now that men’s minds have had ample time to cool from the 
first burst of that feverish excitement into which they had been 
thrown by the suddenness and energy of the Greek Revolution, 
and the subsequent strength which it received from the assistance 
of Lord Byron, we are better enabled to glance at the prospects to 
which Greece has to look forward. The spirit which incited the 
Greeks to revolt, we have already observed, was noble and worthy 
of all admiration : and the enthusiasm which, brooking no delay, 
and arrested by no obstacle, burst forth at once and boldly in this 
daring enterprise, commands our warmest sympathy. but well we 
know, that, in all human affairs of great importance, be they pub- 
lic or private, something more is necessary for their success than 
high and disinterested feeling, impetuous energy, and head-long, 
hard, untameable valour. These qualities the Greeks possessed to 
perfection, and they used them unsparingly and without thinking ; 
but, in neglecting the calm consideration of the time and manner in 
which these qualities were capable of being well and effectually ap- 
plied, they failed to accomplish their object, and involved them- 
selves in warfare with their self-constituted masters, with a fright- 
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ful majority of chances against them. They hurried on an event, 
without considering the means that might best afford the likelihood 
of its happy and successful consummation. 


The occurrence which has recently taken place at Navarino, if 
we may consider it as an indication of the friendly and active dis- 
position of our Government towards the Greeks, may tend to dis- 
pel the dark and ominous cloud which has so long overshadowed 
their fated land ; and a lovelier and more animating day may arise 
to gladden the hearts of her people, and to lead them on exulting 
to the high and noble aim which they have in view. This, how- 
ever, cannot be effected without the unanimous, firm, and energetic 
co-operation of the Greeks themselves : without this, a fit and 
glorious termination to the war—and war there must be—is even 
more than problematical. In whatever way it may end, we are 
quite sure that there can be but one feeling on the subject in every 
truly British bosom—Greece is oppressed—shamefully, unjustly, 
despotically oppressed ; and Greece ought to be free—free as the 
air which fans the ruins of her temples, and cools the sun-shine of 
her mountains. Greece must be free, and appear, henceforth, 
among nations, not in the shadowed reflection of a fame which has 
long left her, but in a light exclusively her own—bright, unbor- 
rowed, and enduring. 

To effect this, much is necessary; and much must be done be- 
fore the Greeks can be liberated from their unfortunate and debas- 
ing thraldom. ‘Their present condition presents many obstacles to 
the completion of such a purpose, and a most decided revolution 
must first be accomplished among themselves, before they can hope 
to take their stand among the free and improving nations of the 
earth. Let us look upon the present internal state of Greece, and 
we shall find the truth of this assertion. In the first place, we be- 
hold an enthusiastic people struggling for independence. This is a 
bright and cheering picture; but here its brightness ends. To 
compass this end effectually, every one must know that the whole 
population of a country thus engaged, should engage heart and 
hand in the enterprise ; that private feuds and internal bickerings 
should give way to the public weal; that unanimity, good-will, and 
mutual faith should direct and temper the deliberations of her coun- 
cillors; that her Government should be nerved, stimulated, and 
encouraged to cheer on her armies to the contest, and that every 
effort should be made to check turbulence, discontent, and anarchy, 
by binding more closely the affections of the people, and directing 
such affections more particularly to her cause. This is what ought 
to be: we must now show how the case really stands. 


In whatever point of view we look upon Greece, we can discover 
none of those ennobling qualities so necessary for the successful ac- 
complishment of her glorious enterprise. Her enthusiasm, stretched 
at first to the very uttermost, has been gradually relaxing till it has 
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nearly sunk into a total and fearful apathy: her Government, dis- 
tracted by disunion and discord ; the only men in whom she had 
hopes of salvation, giving up to paltry, private enmity, and still 
more vile and paltry selfishness, the efforts which their country has 
a right to demand ; her resources exhausted; her troops unpaid, 
and frequently mutinous ; her countrymen caballing with her ene- 
mies, without one feeling of communion among themselves, ex- 
cept a common feeling of hatred towards the Turkish yoke ; her 
people, to a man, dispirited, jaded, almost paralysed with terror ; 
while, to add to all these draw-backs, a fearful disease has swept 
away, and may again sweep away, hundreds of people, in those 
very places where most has been done, and the farthest advances 
made in the march of freedom. Such has Greece been, such is 
she now, and such, we fear, she will be, while her internal policy 
remains unchanged. 


We have already observed that the Greek Revolution was com- 
menced rashly and prematurely. ‘To support the convulsions which 
the reaction of liberal feeling acting strongly against illiberal 
tyranny always occasions, required more strength and nerve than 
Greece possessed. Her constitution, to speak figuratively, had 
been debilitated and much impaired by misfortune and misery; she 
was humiliated and degraded ; and oppression had deprived her of 
the power of energetic action. In this state of feeble relaxation, 
she made a daring grasp at freedom, and rushed into a career of 
contest, which required infinitely more physical strength and more 
moral exaltation. She was unfitted altogether for so grand and 
glorious an enterprise. ‘The very state of her society, disjointed, 
licentious, caballing, as it was, rendered the result of the revolu- 
tion exceedingly doubtful, more especially as her efforts were di- 
rected against an enemy far superior to her in mere brute strength, 
and possessing this great and commanding advantage—a prescrip- 
tive and firmly-bound oppression over her enslaved and impoverished 
land. Besides, had Greece even succeeded then in throwing off 
the Turkish yoke, we question whether she was capable of benefit- 
ing very extensively by the advantages accruing from such an 
emancipation. Of this, however, we shall be enabled to judge 
more clearly by taking a brief view of the condition of Greece, as 
well as of her relation to other countries, at the very time when the 
Revolution commenced. 


She was, at this momentous era in her annals, immersed in a 
state of bondage the most oppressive and humiliating. She was 
debased, degraded, cast down, trodden under foot, and shackled in 
all her energies by a yoke most bitterly galling. From the middle 
of the fifteenth century, when the second Mahomet fully established 
over her the power of the Crescent, her condition has been most 
deplorable. From that period till about the close of the last cen- 
tury, Greece remained in this pitiable state, making no effort to 
improve her condition, and no revulsion on her part to shake off the 
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despotic and benumbing domination of the barbaric Mohammedan. 
Then, however, the people of the Peloponnesus did make an ill- 
concealed attempt to recover their liberties, at the instigation of 
the politic and subtle Catherine of Russia. But this ended abor- 
tively, and riveted the chains of bondage more closely. Several 
years then elapsed, when a new and more widely diffused spirit of 
revolution spread through Greece, out of which have sprung those 
scenes which are now going forward amongst them, and which 
have called them to act a more prominent part than they hitherto 
have done on the stage of European politics. 


During this dark and disheartening period, the debasement of 
individual feeling among the inhabitants of Greece kept pace with 
her political degradation. The endearments of private life, the 
moral and mutual ties between man and man, were swept away by 
the same desolating torrent which bore down the bulwarks of her 
liberty. ‘This miserable state of debasement pervaded all ranks, 
fiom the highest to the lowest. The buts and hamlets of the poor 
were the dens of thieves and ruffians, or the hiding-places of the 
squalid, the miserable, and the starving ; while the homes of the 
higher ranks were the scenes of Turkish insolence and Grecian 
degradation, or of the senseless and disgraceful oppression of Greek 
over Greek. This was the state of Greece at the period to which 
we have referred ; and it will be easily seen, that in such a condition 
she was not well fitted to plunge at once into the arduous attempt 
of achieving her freedom. Revolutions, or momentous changes in 
the civil constitution of society, must depend for their successful 
consummation on the actual state of that society, on the tone of 
mind, the manners, the habits, and the feelings of the whole com- 
munity. A leading spirit or two cannot call forth or turn to good 
account the latent and torpid energies of a people who are not 
prepared to understand and appreciate the objects towards which 
those energies are to be directed. ‘ No discipline, observes an 
able anonymous writer, ‘ can at once, and at a single step, lead on 
a mind to the acquisition of that for which it is totally unprepared ; 
and no presiding power can, with a single word, transport a body of 
men from the humblest grade of civilised society to the enjoyment 
of freedom, and to an adequate appreciation of their rights as men 
and freemen. Man, physically and morally debased, must first learn 
to understand the invaluable boon which liberty confers, before he 
can be brought to exert his powers and faculties in its attainment, 
or reap real and substantial advantage from its possession.’ 


We repeat, that, in every relation or condition of life, the Greeks, 
at the eve of the revolution, were in a situation the very reverse of 
that which ought to have existed to ensure to them the mastery. 
Their proficiency in the useful arts had sunk with the depression of 
their civil and national rights, and was at the lowest ebb. In 
commerce, indeed, there was some little appearance of industry, 
dependent upon the encouraging efforts of other countries, In 
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agriculture,—an art of the greatest importance to such a people,— 
they were miserably defective ; it had, in fact, relapsed with the 
mere primitive tillage of the soil; the labour of the husbandman 
was feeble, and its products scanty and inadequate. This, it is 
true, was not solely the effect of their own indolence and inactivity, 
but the inevitable consequence of the benumbing tyranny which 
chilled their minds and paralysed their bodies. When we consider 
that the majority of the Greek population was composed of. pea- 
sants and of husbandmen, this lamentable clog upon their exertions 
‘was an enormous evil. This their despotic masters well knew; 
and, by every means which tyranny could suggest and power per- 
petrate, they contrived to appropriate to themselves the toil and 
labours of their miserable bondsmen. This system of oppression 
drove the Greek husbandman to something like desperation. Ren- 
dered indifferent to success,—stripped to the last farthing by public 
and private exactions,—unable, with the utmost exertion on his 
part, to advance his interests, or to reap the fruit of his own toil,— 
his means of honest subsistence were rendered abortive, and he be- 
came an outcast from society. From this the transition to crime 
and outrage was easy enough: he became a robber, and subsisted 
entirely upon plunder and depredation. 


This state of things did not exist merely in those parts of Greece 
which were bowed the lowest beneath the yoke of the Mohamme- 
dan. The inhabitants of the mountainous districts, who are far 
superior to the lowlanders in vigour of mind and independence of 
spirit, have been alike retarded in civil improvement. Here the 
sway of the Turk was not so severely felt; but national disunion, 
and the disjointed state of their internal policy, tended equally to 
the same disastrous end. That which the despotism of Mohammed's 
worshippers effected in the Morea, was brought to pass among the 
mountains of Albania by the lawless character of their rough inha- 
bitants. While exacting tyranny wrung almost to the last drop the 
productions of industry from the one, the bold and licentious ravages 
of a well-organised banditti rendered futile and miserable the labours 
of the other.* 


* Lord Byron has characterised these bold banditti with his accus- 





tomed force and fidelity : 


‘ *Tis true they are a lawless brood, 

But rough in form, nor mild in mood ; 

And every creed and every race, 

With them hath found—may find a place : 

But open speech, and ready hand, 

Obedience to their chief’s command,— 

A soul for every enterprise 

That never sees with terror’s eyes, — 

Friendship for each, and faith to all, 

And vengeance vow’d for those who fall,— 

Has made them willing instruments 

For more than e’en their chief’s intents.’ 
Oriental Herald, Vol. \9. F 
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But even this was not enough. The demon of destruction was 
not satisfied with these effectual causes of demoralization and de- 
basement : and so religion—so often misused and polluted—was 
brought forward to complete, by bigotry and superstition, the wreck 
of desolation and woe. Enthusiastic in her tenets,—despotic in 
her principles,—and superstitious beyond measure in her obser- 
vances,—the devotion of the Greek Church soon merged into base 
and senseless bigotry. Thus, while slavery has withered up and 
dispelled the national energy of the Greeks, religion has sunk and 
degraded their intelligences in the domination under which it has 
reduced them. Nothing contributes so effectually to enslave and 
debase the mind as the artifices of that fiery enthusiasm, which, 
cloaked under the mask of religion, leaves no means untried, and 
no efforts unused, to obtain disciples. It has been peculiarly thus 
with the Greek Church. Instead of inspiring a living hope and 
strength into the hearts of its followers, its object has always been 
to establish a paramount influence over their thoughts and feelings, 
—to gain blind, submissive, but believing enthusiasts, and to sway 
with its own impulses the national intellect. ‘Thus has poor Greece 
been demoralised, debased, and enslaved by the Turks, on the one 
hand, and by ber own want of fortitude, morality, and unanimity 
on the other; and, added to these efficient causes, her priests and 
her pastors have not been idle in contributing their sbare to this 
detestable work. 

This then was the actual condition of Greece previously to the 
breaking out of the revolution: she was without law, or any execu- 
tive control whatever, further than the caprice of capricious mas- 
ters; she was without any inducement to industry and well-doing, 
and with every inducement to idleness and vice,—bigoted, super- 
stitious, and under the influence of a most influential priesthood. 
In this lamentable situation, she burst out into rebellion against her 
tyrannical oppressors, and excited the admiration and sympathy of 
all liberal men. ‘Lhat she depended upon assistance from our own 
free and generous country, was a circumstance natural enough ; for, 
whatever may be the bias of the rulers of the people, there are 
always individuals of high and noble feeling ready to encourage the 
downfal of despotism, and to promote the establishment of true, 
unshackled liberty. ‘To a certain extent, Greece had this assistance ; 
but in this, as in other matters, misfortune damped her hopes, and 
curtailed her expectations. The ardent zeal which was at first dis- 
played in her behalf soon ceased ; and more than one circumstance 
conspired to cool it. The extraordinary conduct of the Greek Com- 
mitiee here, and the still more extraordinary conduct of the Greek 
Government abroad, to which may be added the lamented death of 
Lord Byron, afforded ample cause for a relaxation of that fervent 
energy with which the cause of Greece was in its onset espoused in 
England. At that time, indeed, we were unacquainted with the 
actual feelings and condition of the people whose cause we wer, 
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inclined so warmly to support. We imagined that the people of 
Greece were heroically devoted to their cause,—that they were ex- 
cited by a patriotic enthusiasm, deeply felt, and universal, and by a 
noble and widely-spread aspiration after freedom. We knew not, 
then, that the reflected shadow of their spirit was but a splendid 
mockery of the reality; and that Greece, with the cloak of her 
romance rent asunder, stood exposed in the naked deformity of 
spiritless poverty and wretchedness. ‘The hearts of her people are 
by no means so firmly attached to their country as to risk, much 
less to suffer, the pains of martyrdum in the cause of freedom. 
Many, very many, there undoubtedly are, sincerely and devotedly 
affected towards the revolution,—men who have proved their zeal 
and devotement by bold, disinterested, and dangerous enterprise ; 
but it is equally undeniable, that by far the majority of the people 
have taken up the cause of their country with perfect indifference, 
and without appreciating, or attempting to appreciate, the great and 
glorious object which it has in view. . For this we must not blindly 
blame the Greeks; for it is the effect of that great active power 
which has hitherto crippled their energies, and which ever will 
cripple them, so long as they continue bowed down under the in- 
fluence of their moral and political degradation. 


We wish to impress most forcibly on the minds of those who 
take any interest in the affairs of Greece, that there is an absolute 
and indispensable necessity for a complete emancipation from this 
degraded state, before she can hope to assert her rights, or, having 
asserted them, maintain a proper station among the nations of the 
East. It is absurd te suppose that any sudden aitempt on the part 
of the Greeks, no matter how daring and enthusiastic such attempt 
may be, can as suddenly do away with and counteract this strong 
impediment. Even were it possible for the Greeks to burst out at 
once into freedom, could they stand as freemen? Were they to 
sweep away the tottering and crazy dynasty which bas bound them 
so strongly with its chains, and emancipate themselves, could they 
retain their emancipation ? Assuredly not. How can a comm nity 
so disorganised, relaxed, falling, and degraded, rise free and unen- 
cumbered from beneath the heavy trammels which long years of 
bondage have cast around it, and engrained deeply into the charac- 
ter of its people? How, we ask, can such a people rise up in 
glory, and conduct itself like a nation which has known no such 
subjugation? ‘The achievement is utterly and decidedly impracti- 
cable, and must continue so, as long as the sway of moral degra- 
dation contintes its influence over them unassailed and unaltered. 

‘The revolution in America, one of the most successful as well as 
most remarkable of modern times, will afford us a practical lesson 
on this important subject. While the people of Greece were de- 


moralised, debased, and despotically enslaved, and, therefore, in the — 


worst possible condition for successful revolt, those of America 
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were in that state of moral and intellectual vigour, on which they 
could finally and securely trust for support within themselves. The 
Americans had not to combat against the long-enduring vices of 
centuries ; they were disencumbered, full of strength and vigour, 
and ready girt for the contest; and yet they did not compass their 
end without much difficulty, and without encountering many serious 
and most perilous draw-backs. So true it is that the secure esta- 
blishment of civil rights—the only legitimate end of revolution—is 
an attainment that cannot be effected by the mere effervescence 
of popular enthusiasm, nor by the ebullition of hot, uncontrolled ex- 
citement. We have seen this proved in Greece, and most forcibly, 
also, in the late revolution in Spain. The deep-muttered curse on 
oppression, and the wild frantic call for freedom, were as loudly 
pealed among the mountains of Castile and Aragon, as they had 
ever been in the Morea and the Isles of Greece. Yet what did all 
this come to? Its fearful result is written in permanent charac- 
ters with the blood of the Liberals on the blocks of Madrid; the 
misery and desolation of its end may be read in the haggard looks, 
in the poverty and the sickening dejection of the wretched refugees, 
who have sought shelter in Britain from the tempest which they have 
raised for their own destruction. ‘This wasthe case in Spain, where the 
people were not sunk so low in the scale of degradation as the people 
of Greece. But, we shall be told, the Spaniards were overpowered by 
the interference of foreign Powers ; and, therefore they must not be 
compared with the Greeks, for they had the greater part of Europe 
to contend with. And what, in this respect, is the condition of 
Greece? Is not the intriguing and self-aggrandising Cabinet of 
Russia close by? Is not the power of despotic Austria within 
hearing? And will the Potentates of the Holy Alliance stand and 
look on with indifference, while successful revolution is striking 
down its roots, and spreading its branches almost within the very 
hot-bed of the rankest and most plethoric legitimacy? Russia may 
pretend to espouse the cause of Greece, and Austria may join in the 
alliance ; but, were the Turks fairly beaten out of Greece, we question 
whether the Greeks would gain much by the change of masters. 
The Battle of Navarino has let in a light upon us, by which we are 
enabled to see that England, at least, will not interpose her aid. 
Nay, she will not reward the valour of her brave seamen, for fear of 
offending an ‘ old ally.’ What can poor Greece expect from this ? 
The Turk is a rich man, and a powerful—the Greek is poor, abject, 
enslaved ; and, therefore, the ‘ old ally’ must not be too grievously 
offended, and Greece may suffer what she will. 


It must be evident to all, that the future emancipation and pros- 
perity of Greece must mainly depend upon her own exertions, and 
her own united, unanimous, cordial strength. To effect this, the 
state of things must undergo very great alteration. Before the 
Greeks attempt to throw off the Turkish yoke, they must, by the 
best means they can, and without trusting to the operations of a 
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‘Greek Committee,’ here or elsewhere, increase their physical 
strength, by acquiring men, arms, and money. ‘Their chiefs, who 
have been hitherto, for the most part, a sad set of intriguing and 
caballing politicians, must relinquish all views of mere personal 
aggrandisement, cast away all dishonest and jealous feelings, and 
act, in every respect, like the magnanimous and heroic leaders of a 
nation awakened by oppression to a sense of its wrongs, and fighting 
the goed and glorious fight of independence. Among the lower 
orders ignorance and superstition should be vanquished and put to 
flight by education, and by the well-conducted, meek, and indus- 
trious efforts of an undesigning priesthood. This will produce 
good faith and unanimity, and lead to innumerable advantages, all 
tending to the same good end. Superabundant resources are not 
absolutely necessary to carry on and perpetuate a revolution, if the 
people start upon their enterprise in strong affection, and with 
hearts finally attached to their anticipated independence. But these 
feelings must be strong enough to dissipate from their union all 
regard for self and party. The disunion and party-spirit which 
have all along distracted the counsels and paralysed the efforts of 
the Greeks, should yield to unanimity, concord, and mutual confi- 
dence and dependence, and not remain to disgrace and nullify all 
their operations. Sadly and sorely, in truth, have these draw- 
backs prevented the good which, situated even as the Greeks were, 
might have been effected. ‘It is melancholy, indeed,’ observes 
Count Gamba, ‘that the fond hopes of the Christian world should 
be thus frustrated by the petty dissensions and selfish views of a few 
chiefs, and after so many heroic exertions.’ So, also, when talking 
of Lord Byron’s arrival in Greece: ‘ As soon as it was known that 
an English nobleman of great fame, and, what acted not less 
powerfully on the imagination of the Greeks, of great wealth, exag- 
gerated notwithstanding his efforts to undeceive them, was at Cepha- 
lonia, it is easier to conceive than relate the various means to.en. 
gage him in one faction or the other—letters, messengers, intrigues, 
and recriminations ; nay, each faction had its agent exerting every 
art to degrade its opponent.’ ‘It was added, that Colcotroni was 
stronger than the Goyernment, and that the Greeks were more in- 
tent in persecuting and calumniating each other, than in securing 
the independence of their country. Fortunately, they were not 
seriously menaced from any quarter by an enemy. There was more 
to be feared from their own dissensions than from the Turks.’ 


Another cause which militates very much against the success of 
the Greeks is the unstable, vacillating, irregular character of the 
people. Sanguine enthusiasts to-day, depressed and melancholy 
to-morrow : haughty, impetuous, fiery, daring, at one moment; at 
another, cringing, scheming, cast-down, dispirited. In short, they 
possess the pernicious extremes of a high mental temperament, 
and are, consequently, ill calculated to sustain any lofty and fixed 
determination, ‘To obviate the evils arising from this variability 
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of character, the Greeks must disencumber themselves of its influ- 
ence ; and this, with the effect of education, and a firm, unflinching, 
but temperate spirit of unanimity, will conduce much to the con- 
summation which they desire. The Greeks are not without capa- 
bilities ; nay, they possess the very highest natural capabilities in a 
very marked degree ; and why should not their powers be duly and 
wisely exerted, so as to render them subservient to the glorious 
cause which they have espoused? It is true that they are a people 
that require years of education and moral culture to obliterate the 
deep canker which has reduced them to the very brink of dissolu- 
tion. This being effected, they might come forth before the world 
in full and brilliant glory ; but, without accomplishing this, they 
must remain as they are,—debased, degraded, and most miserable. 


Let us hope, however, that, eventually, Greece may become free, 
and wholly free ; a land of liberty, and strength, and intellectual ex- 
cellence: let us hope that she may regain her splendour among 
nations, and secure her freedom on the safe and stable basis of a 
re-vigorated and well-ordered constitution. ‘To the perfect gratifi- 
cation of this hope, it is necessary that she should acquire some 
years of rest to renovate her strength, and to allay the fever of her 
own intestine commotions. Let her not attempt to crush the 
power of the Turk in her present state of weakness and inexperience, 
if she is to receive, in the end, perfect, palpable, and permanent 
benefit : let her train up her children to the combat, before she puts 
into their hands the weapons of death and vengeance : above all, let 
her not delude herself with the idea that she can, in her present 
state of immaturity and unfitness, build up a constitution which 
shall be a fit guerdon of her perilous strife, or which shall secure 
to her the enduring happiness, renown, and glory of hard-earned 
INDEPENDENCE. 





Nature’s TERRORS. 


Narvre’s stern features have a deeper power 
Than the more soft and beauteous :—we survey 
The heaving ocean, when its tortured spray 
Boils o'er the waste of waters—when doth lower 
The sky above, in fearful threatening gloom ; 
And the wild viewless spirit of the storm 
Walks darkly forth to blighten and deform, 
As if to make one universal tomb 
Of the fair earth we dwell on!—lo! we turn 
To the o’erruling Power, the great First Cause : 
To grasp his attributes and wield his laws, 
How fruitlessly our weak thoughts strain and burn ; 
Then shrink from what ‘tis hopeless to attain— 
Blind, baffled, bootless, impotent, and vain. 
L. 
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Tue Szaman Oversoarp. 


(Written on board the Asia, September 15, 1826.) 


Lisr, list, my love, to that heart-rending scream 
That scared me wildly from my broken sleep ! 
Or have I startled from some frightful dream 
Of drowning horror in the angry deep ? 
Did ye not hear it >—No ; ‘twas but the shrill 
Sea-bird that shrieks aloud at break of day ; 
He hovers nigh, as ‘twere foreboding ill, ' 
And, vulture-like, he screams, expectant of his prey. I 





Again, again! that piercing shriek once more— 
A strange, a wild, convulsive, dreadful cry ! 
O God! it sounds more human than before, 
Like ‘ some strong swimmer in his agony.’ 
Til-fated man ! could none their succour lend 
To rescue thee from out thy living grave ? 
Or wert thou destined to so sad an end, 
Unpitied and unknown, to sink beneath the wave ? 


But yesternight beheld thee blithe and gay, 
Elate with joy, and reckless of the morn, 
That robed the King of Terrors in array 
Most horrible, and laugh’d thy joy to scorn! . 
Upon the ship is fix’d his glaring eye— fi 
He dies not yet, but gallantly doth swim ; i 
Strong, wrestling with his dreadful destiny : a: | 
The ship, the ship will surely stay its course for him ! ‘U 


And so he deems, and grapples with grim death, 
As should a warrior with his enemy, 
Nor yields to recreant fear his parting breath : 
A hero’s not a coward’s death he'll die. 
Poor nursling of the wave! by hope upborne 
Awhile, and boldly buffeting the billow, 
And must thy buoyant hope then prove forlorn, 
Thy winding-sheet the foam, and ocean be thy pillow ? 


Ob no! methinks they back the swelling sail 
And bring her to—my senses have not err'd! 
His cries have reach’d her wafted on the gale, 
His life is saved—O God ! his prayers are heard : 
And yet she veers not round—it cannot be— 
Heaven speed it may! his strength is well-nigh gone. 
Courage, my man! the ship shall turn for thee ; 
The coward dies a thousand deaths—the brave but one. 


The Seaman Overboard. 


O horrible! the ship pursues her track 
Careering o'er the unfathomable main, 
Unconscious of his cries to bring her back. 
The unhearing wind convey’d no sound again. 
Then must thou die :—for terrible despair 
Inevitably now hath rung thy knell— 
O God! can pen depict or tongue declare 
Thy speechless agony? "Tis indescribable ! 


No hope is left—despair hath seal’d his doom ; 
How short then life's poor triumph now shall be— 
He will not sink, but plunge into the tomb, 
And, like the Roman, die with dignity ! 
He strives to ‘ yield the ghost ;’ ‘ the envious sea,’ 
As if in sport, unheedingly doth roll, 
His spirit boldly struggling to be free— 
Tis past ! Almighty God, have mercy on his soul! 


Victim of danger! hope! despair! and death ! 
Thy life in tempests, storms, and perils past, 
And destined thus to yield thy latest breath ! 
Thy lot how sadly, tragically cast ! 
Ye who command your tears at need to flow 
In prompt exuberance, as oft ye read 
Some idle tale of mere fictitious woe, 
Oh! shed one drop for him, now numbered with the dead ! 


Poor luckless mariner ! of his own life 
He little reck’d ; but, when about to perish, 
His mem'ry flash’d upon his faithful wife, 
He thought of her he ‘d loved and sworn to cherish; 
He thought upon his infant babes, who raised 
Their little hands to heav’n for him in prayer, 
Their young blue eyes, that on their mother gazed: 
She kiss'd them—for their father’s image smiling there. 


Enough, enough ! such thoughts are misery. 
Ye who can bear in misanthropic mood 
To wend your way through life alone, and die 
In selfish, unlamented solitude, 
Leaving no trace of having been—ye scan 
With callous heart such pangs, nor heed these ties— 
A husband—father—as was this poor man, 
Bequeathing all to Heav’n, by you unpitied dies ! 
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No. I. 


In attempting to give a chronological summary of cases of libel 
which have occurred in India, and of the judicial and extra-judicial 
modes of animadversion applied to them, I am conscious of the dif- 
ficulty of attracting the attention of a certain description of readers 
to matters so perfectly frivolous and impalpable, notwithstanding 
the magnitude of the individual and public interests connected with 
them. When men read of debates in council, letters dated ‘ Council 
Chamber,’ prosecutions by United Secretaries to Government, banish- 
ments without trial, and suppressions of licences to print, grounded 
on publications which appear to them commendable, innocent, harm- 
less, or infinitely beneath the solemnity of judicial investigation, 
they are apt to suppose there must be something in the moral and 
political circumstances of that country, which exempts it from the 
application of the ordinary principles of criminal law, and that it 
would therefore be presumption in them to pronounce on the merits 
of such proceedings so far removed from the course of their know- 
ledge and experience. But, however men may chicane with their 
own consciences in excusing to themselves and others their indif- 
ference to this controversy, they would do well to examine them- 
selves whether they be not influenced by some selfish or sinister mo- 
tive ; and whether the very disproportion between the punishments 
inflicted, and the offences charged, ought not rather to aggravate 
their indignation against the oppressors, and stimulate their impa- 
tience to withdraw the arbitrary power they have so much abused. 
It is not a tale of foreign tyranny that is unfolded, which might ex- 
cite fruitless emotions of pity and horror, but of violence inflicted by 
Englishmen on Englishmen, which appeals not merely to the nassive 
feelings, but to the active virtues and practical exertions of every 
reader, according to his means and station. 


I forbear to detail the several instances of unjustifiable transpor- 
tation perpetrated by Lord Clive and Mr. Verelst, at unseasonable 
periods of the year, by circuitous voyages, with risk of life and loss 
of fortune.* The evil genius of Monopoly presided on each of those 
melancholy and shameful occasions, and shut the ears of the nation 

inst the cries of the victims for redress. What we shall have to 
consider will be cases of an essentially different nature, where no 
misconduct was imputed, but only such faint approximation towards 
libel as the most intolerant Attorney-General would not have in- 
curred the ridicule of prosecuting. 





* See ‘ Considerations on Indian Affairs,’ by William Bolts, 1775. 
Warren Hastings was not guilty of one act of transportation. 
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Probably the earliest public libel published in India was one on 
the Court of Directors, in 1783, by the Governor-General ! Thus all 
the world are libellers: Archbishops, Judges, Peers, Members of 
Parliament, and Governors-General. In the 19th article of charge 
against Warren Hastings, presented to the House of Commons by 
Mr. Burke, 4th April, 1786, it is stated, ‘ that he, the said Warren 
Hastings, did write, and cause to be printed and published, a certain 
false, insolent, malicious, and seditious libel, purporting to be a letter 
from him, the said Warren Hastings, to the Court of Directors, 
dated Fort William, 20th March, 1783, calculated [as the Directors 
truly affirmed] to bring contempt, as well as odium, on the Court 
of Directors, fur their conduct on that occasion,’ (viz. the resolutions 
which they transmitted to the Governor-General on his treatment of 
Cheit Sing of Benares, which they denounced as ‘ improper, unwar- 
rantable, and highly impolitic ;’) ‘and that the said libel had a direct 
tendency to excite a spirit of disobedience to the lawful Government 
of this nation in India, through all ranks of their Service.” This 
charge of a failure of respect to his lawful masters, as collected from 
the tone of his defence, Mr. Burke and the House of Commons did 
not disdain to associate with charges of the most tremendous im- 
port that ever were arrayed ayainst a state criminal, and in the en- 
forcement of which the resources of the English language were 
scarcely adequate to the demands of its most splendid master. He 
whose crimes were charged, ‘ not as the crimes and effects of com- 
mon human nature and frailty, but as having their rise in avarice, 
rapacity, pride, cruelty, ferocity, malignity of temper, haughtiness, 
insolence,—in short, in every thing that manifests a heart blackened 
to the very blackest, a heart dyed deep in blackness, a heart gan- 
grened to the very core ;’ he in whom ‘all the frauds, all the pecu- 
lations, all the tyranny in India were embodied, disciplined, and ar- 
rayed ;’ ‘ this Captain-General in iniquity, who had not left substance 
enough in Asia to punish such another delinquent,’ was also charged 
before the highest conceivable tribunal with libelling the Court of 
Directors, in the course of an animated reply to their animadversions 
on his conduct! As to the publication of his letter in Calcutta, 
without the previous consent of the Court of Directors, such a pro- 
ceeding would be unusual in these quiet times ; but in those days the © 
war of pamphlets and debates raged incessantly, and Mr. Hastings 
assigned in his letter, as his reason for publishing it, his belief that 
the resolutions communicated to him were either published, or in- 
tended for publication. 

In 1791, one Duane, editor of a newspaper, was, by order of the 
then Governor-General, the Honourable Charles Stuart, arrested, 
confined in Fort William, and transported to England, whence he 
repaired to America, and edited a paper for many years. At this 
time Sir Robert Chambers, Sir William Jones, and Sir William 
Dampier, were Judges of the Supreme Court; but the Governor- 
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General did not choose to submit the offences of Duane to the ver- 
dict of a jury, and the judgment of that Court. The whole trans- 
action is wrapt in obscurity, as if centuries had intervened. It is 
only known that, on a return being made to a writ of habeas corpus, 
certifying that the person mentioned in the writ was confined in the 
Fort by order of the Governor-General, the Court decided that it 
could not release him. There exists no printed report of the speeches 
of the counsel and Judges, though it would have been extremely in- 
teresting to observe with what feelings the author of the ‘ Dialogue 
between a Gentleman and a Farmer’ would have witnessed the kid- 
napping of a fellow-subject almost in facie curia ! We do not find 
in the works of Sir William Jones any memorial of the impression 
the event made upon him,—any record of what he said or did on the 
occasion, or in consequence of it. 


In 1798, Dr. Charles Maclean, the author of various publications 
asserting the non-contagious nature of the plague, and on other 
subjects, was transported without trial, by order of Lord Wellesley, 
who had just entered on his administration. The libel which pro- 
voked Lord Wellesley to give this early specimen of his readiness 
to encounter responsibility, referred to the following circumstances : 
Mr. Allan Maclean, au indigo-planter, near Ghazeepore, having had 
a dispute with his partner, Mr. D’Aguilar, struck him, and offered 
him satisfaction; whereupon, Mr. D Aguilar repaired to Mr. 
Ryder, magistrate at Ghazeepore, and swore the peace against his 
antagonist. Mr. Ryder, who was not even a Justice of the Peace, 
refused to adinit Mr. Maclean to bail, but committed him to prison, 
and applied to the Judges of Circuit at Benares for instructions or ad- 
vice. Mr. Treves, one of those Judges, (his colleague Mr. Neave 
being absent,) took it upon him to direct Mr. Ryder to send Mr. 
Maclean a prisoner to Calcutta, an order which he executed in the 
most harsh and degrading manner ; for he embarked Mr. Maclean 
in an open boat under a guard of sepoys, where he was exposed for 
upwards of a month to the fervour of the sun’s rays by day, and to 
heavy dews by night. In the mean time, a paragraph appeared in 
two Calcutta papers, stating that Mr. Maclean had fallen in a duel, 
to contradict which erroneous report, his brother, Dr. C. Maclean, 
addressed the following letter to the Editor of ‘The Indian 
Gazette :’ 


‘ Sir,—I request you will contradict the report which through 
some very gross misinformation was inserted in the last ‘ Indian 
Gazette’ and ‘ Hurkaru,’ announcing the death of Mr. A. Maclean, 
said to be shot in a duel at Benares. I this day received a letter 
from that gentleman, mentioning, indeed, some circumstances 
which, if his antagonist had not possessed an uncommon degree 
of prudence, might have led to that catastrophe ; but I am happy 
to add, that the only disagreeable effects of the rencontre have 
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arisen from the interference of the magistrate at Ghazeepore, whose 
conduct upon this occasion I will take a due opportunity of appre- 
ciating. Iam, &c., 
*C. Macuean.” 

* Calcutta, April 28, 1798.’ 

This is the libel which produced the transportation of Dr. Mac- 
lean and the establishment of a censorship! Dr. Maclean was in 
the first instance required to soothe the pride of despotism by an 
apology. He refused. He was then informed that he was an 
unlicensed resident, and would be forthwith provided with a passage 
to England, if he did not procure one for himself. Having inquired 
what accommodation would be allowed for his wife, he was in- 
formed that she should have that of a common sailor, as usually 
afforded to charter-party passengers. 

On Lord Wellesley’s return to England in 1805, Dr. Maclean 
published his case ; but his country tacitly sanctioned the oppres- 
sion he had suffered, and bade Lord Wellesley’s successors ‘ go, and 
do likewise.’ 

The silent operation of the censorship prevented all further pro- 
bation of the temper and magnanimity of Lord Wellesley and his 
successors, until the removal of the censorship in August, 1818. 
That measure did not originate in the slightest disposition to respect 
the liberty of the press, nor was it accompanied by any express or 
implied engagement to substitute trial by Jury for trial by the 
Council Chamber. The censorship was withdrawn because it could 
not be enforced against recusant half-caste proprietors and editors ; 
and a circular was addressed to all editors by the Chief Secretary, 
prohibiting them from publishing any matter coming under four 
heads, which comprised every thing that could in the opinion of 
Government be considered unpleasant or offensive, and were sub- 
stantially the same with Lord Wellesley’s promulgated rules for the 
guidance of the Censor. The vague penalty was denounced against 
such as should infringe the rules of being ‘ proceeded against in 
such manner as the Governor-General in Council may deem appli- 
cable to the nature of the offence.’ Of course, this threat carried 
with it no terror to the half-castes, for whom the curb of licensing 
the press had not yet been invented; but Government took their 
chance of standing the brunt of their effusions, satisfied with indi- 
rect modes of coercing them, and with the arbitrary power of 
banishing their more formidable European brethren. These latter, 
however, being, generally, Members of the Military, Medical, or 
Ecclesiastical Establishment, thereby offering so many vulnerable 
points to Government, and so many securities for their good be- 
haviour, were found as tractable as could be desired, so that there 
was nothing to disturb the serenity of the Council-Board, until the 
establishment of ‘The Calcutta Journal, by Mr. Buckingham, in 
October, 1818. 
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Relying on the character of Lord Hastings, such as it appeared 
from the tenour of his public life in England,and such as it was de- 
scribed to him by his friends in India, Mr. Buckingham seemed 
to cherish an invincible conviction that he incurred little risk of 
summary banishment under his administration, for the freedom 
with which he might repel the attacks of his enemies, or bring to 
public notice such abuses as Government might be thought most 
desirous to know and redress: for, as to grave discussions of his 
more questionable measures, such for instance as those connected 
with loans to the Hyderabad Government, there were no materials 
on which to proceed ; nor probably would Mr. Buckingham, with 
all his confidence in Lord Hastings’s regard for public opinion, 
have ventured to touch on topics so serious. How much he still 
underrated the influence of unlimited power on the mind of Lord 
Hastings, will be seen from the following statement : 


The first occasion on which the Governor-General signified that 
the removal of the censorship was not equivalent to the renuncia- 
tion of an arbitrary control over the press, was on the appearance 
of some paragraphs in ‘The Calcutta Journal’ of May 28, 1819, 
stating, on the authority of letters from Madras, that the prolonga- 
tion of Mr. Elliot’s Administration for three years was regarded as 
a public calamity, and commenting on the conduct of the censor 
of the press at that Presidency in admitting whatever was crimina- 
tory or calumnious of the late Queen Caroline, and excluding what- 
ever was favourable to her reputation, and especially the last letter 
written by the Princess Charlotte to her mother. The Advocate- 
General, having been consulted, dissuaded a prosecution, ‘ not from 
any doubt as to the libellous nature of the passage,’ if subjected to 
the test of Lord Ellenborough’s dicta, but on account of th: uncer- 
tainty of the issue ; and the Chief Secretary was directed to repri- 
mand Mr. Buckingham in a letter dated June 18, 1819, which 
refers him to the circular of August 19, 1818, and conelzdes as fol- 
lows :—‘ On the present occasion, the Governor-General in Council 
does not propose to exercise the power vested in him by law; but I 
am directed to acqt.int you that, by any repetition of a similar 
offence, you will be considered to have forfeited all claim to the 
countenance and protection of this Government, and will subject 
yourself to be proceeded against under the 36th section of the 
53d Geo. Ili. cap. 155." Thus Lord Hastings avowed his deter- 
mination to treat as an offence worthy of banishment, the repetition 
of paragraphs similar to those which twelve impartial men sworn 
to decide justly would have considered undeserving of the smallest 
punishment. It was by the cumulative weight of such charges, so 
proved, that Mr. Buckingham was overwhelmed! This was the 
first of a series of intimations from Lord Hastings, that the next 
offence would bring down that sentence of transportation which 
was at last passed by Mr. Adam without any warning. 
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It is obvious that the strictures which Mr. Buckingham about 
this time passed on the exercise of the censorship at Madras, con- 
veyed an indirect, but most unmerited, compliment to the Bengal 
Government. While he was speaking of that (by no means the 
worst) mode of controlling the press with the indignation and 
abhorrence natural to an Englishman, whose love of liberty and 
habits of considering personal security as co-extensive with British 
Sovereignty, had been strengthened by his travels in countries 
teeming with the fruits of the antagonist principle, and by his open 
censure of the Madras Administration, leading the world to believe 
that in Bengal he enjoyed the protection of a more noble and 
benign rule, that very Bengal Government was manifesting an 
entire sympathy with the subordinate Presidency, and threaten- 
ing summary banishment for observations which were reprobated 
as ‘highly offensive and objectionable ;* and which appear also to 
have been considered ‘ malicious, and proceeding from a deliberate 
design to calumniate.t 

Before the above-mentioned Chief Secretary's letter of June 18 
was written, it was known that a meeting of the British inhabitants 
of Madras had been holden at the Exchange, May 26, for the pur- 
pose of voting an address to Lord Hastings, at which the principal 
speakers, Sir Samuel Toller, Colonel Stanhope, and Mr. Stavely, 
expatiated on the wisdom and magnanimity of his Lordship in 
emuncipating the press of Calcutta ; and the following passage was 
introduced into the address : 

‘While contemplating this important subject, (the diffusion of 
knowledge,) it must have occurred that to the attainment of truth 
freedom of inquiry was essentially necessary, that public opinion 
was the strongest support of just Government, and that liberty of 
discussion served but to strengthen the hands of the Executive. 
Such freedom of discussion was the gift of a liberal and enlightened 
mind; an invaluable and unequivocal expression of those senti- 
ments, evinced by the whole tenor of your Lordship’s adminis- 


tration.’ 

A full report of these proceedibgs, though suppressed by the 
Madras Censor, appeared in ‘ The Calcutta Journal’ of June 17, the 
very day before the Chief Secretary's letter was written. That 
letter, therefore, coniained an authoritative disclaimer of the de- 
signs regarding the press ascribed to the Bengal Government by 
the British inhabitants of Madras; and, when the day fixed for 
the reception of that address arrived, 24th July, it was to be 
expected that Lord Hastings would explicitly correct the misap- 
prehensions and erroneous views of his policy, under which one 
paragraph in their address had been written; and that, if he did 





* Letter of the Chief-Secretary, June 18, 1819. 
+ ‘Statement of Facts,’ p. 11. 
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not enter into an argumentative refutation of their doctrines as ap- 
plicable to India, he would at least plainly declare the nature of the 
control to which the Calcutta press was subject, as set forth in the 
letter to Editors of August 12, 1818, and more clearly in that 
which, but a few weeks before, he had directed to be addressed to 
Mr. Buckingham. But, instead of taking that course, his Lordship 
replied to that part of their address as follows : 


‘One topic remains. My removal of restrictions from the press 
has been mentioned in laudatory language. I might easily have 
adopted that proceedure without any length of cautious considera- 
tion, from my habit of regarding the freedom of publication as a 
natural right of my fellow-subjects, to be narrowed oniy by special 
and urgent cause assigned. ‘The seeing no direct necessity for 
those invidious shackles, might have sufficed to make me break 
them. I know myself, however, to have been guided in the step bya 
positive and well-weighed policy. If our motives of action are 
worthy, it must be wise to render them intelligible throughout an 
empire our hold on which is Opinion. 


‘ Further, it is salutary for supreme authority, even when its in- 
tentions are most pure, to look to the control of public scrutiny. 
While conscious of rectitude, that authority can lose nothing of its 
strength by its exposure to general comment: on the contrary, it 
acquires incalculable addition of force. 


‘That Government which has nothing to disguise, wields the 
most powerful instrument that can appertain to sovereign rule. It 
carries with it the united reliance and effort of the whole mass of 
the governed. And let the triumph of our beloved country, in its 
awful contest with tyrant-ridden France, speak the value of a spirit 
to be found only in men accustomed to indulge and express their 
honest sentiments.’ 


Without attempting to reconcile the circumstances in which the 
removal of the censorship did really originate, and the conditions 
attached to that removal, and so lately entorced, with ‘the positive 
and well-weighed policy’ described in the above speech, it must be 
granted that, from the day on which it was spoken, the Editors of 
newspapers were entitled to consider all extra-judicial restrictions as 
virtually repeated. No man ever gave a more solemn pledge in the 
face of the world than Lord Hastings did on that day, that thence- 
forward he would never assume the functions of accuser, jury, and 
judge, in matters of libel, but leave the supposed aberrations of the 
press to be dealt with according to law. Yet this formal compact, 
so deliberately and publicly entered into, so gratefully accepted, so 
easily observed, ‘so full of goodly prospects and melodious sounds,’ 
was repeatedly violated, sported with, and disregarded, as if the 
whole ceremony had been a dream! 


Some misgivings might have been suggested by the continuance 
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of the requisition of one copy of each newspaper to be lodged in the 
Chief Secretary's office; but an indulgent construction was put 
on that anomaly, and credit given to Lord Hastings for the good 
faith with which he had spoken his celebrated reply to the Madras 
address, until the month of January, 1820. In ‘The Calcutta 
Journal’ of the 11th of that month, Mr. Buckingham complained 
of the obstruction given to the circulation of his paper throughout 
the Madras provinces by levying of postage, which he considered 
that he had redeemed, by the payment of a monthly sum in pursu- 
ance of a contract entered into with the Postmaster-General at Cal- 
cutta, and sanctioned by Government. These observations did not 
contain more censure than a jury would have considered warranted 
by the facts ; and Mr. Buckingham had again, (considering the re- 
strictions of August, 1818, abrogated, since ‘ the validity of a rule 
prohibiting the expression of any opinion on the acts of Govern- 
ment, and a solemn approval of the exercise of public scrutiny and 
comment on such actions, were incompatible with each other, and 
could not simultaneously exist, *) introduced an unmerited compli- 
ment to Lord Hastings, by hinting that his Journal was the only 
medium through which his Madras subscribers could promote 
‘the dissemination of sound principles in politics, and free inquiry 
on all topics of great public interest.’ What must have been his 
astonishment and disappointment next day, when he received a 
letter from the Chief Secretary, referring to the restrictions of 1818 
as being in full force, and requiring him to transmit within three 
days the draft of an acknowledgment of the impropriety of his 
conduct, and a full and sufficient apology to the Government of 
Fort St. George, which draft, if approved, was to be returned to 
him for publication ! 


This requisition, was, in fact, more cruel than a sentence of 
banishment, because it insidiously held out a temptation to escape 
from that penalty by adopting the more fatal alternative of self-de- 
gradation. Mr. Buckingham avoided this snare by a firm and 
respectful refusal to subscribe a simulated retraction of sentiments 
which he still entertained ; while at the same time, January 18, he 
submitted so satisfactory an explanation of the grounds on which 
he had written the paragraphs complained of, and of their true im- 
port, that Lord Hastings reduced his original demand to an expec- 
tation expressed in the Chief Secretary's letter of January 27th, 
that he would ‘express his regret at having published observations 
so carelessly worded as to bear the appearance of disrespectful 
animadversion on the Government of Madras.’ But what is most 
remarkable in Mr. Buckingham’s reply to the peremptory demand 
of an ample apology, is his clear, unanswerable, and, as one would 
suppose, excruciating exposition of the violation of a solemn pledge 





* See his letter to the Chief Secretary, January 18, 1820, p. 9. 
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which Lord Hastings had committed in sanctioning the letter 
which contained it. What notice was taken of that most material 
and interesting part of Mr. Buckingham’s letter? Was the correct- 
ness of his facts or inferences denied or controverted? ‘ His Lord- 
ship in Council does not consider it to be necessary to enter into 
any detailed examination of the remarks which you have submitted 
to Government ; but, with reference to the observations contained in 
paragraphs 16 to 23 of your letter of the 18th inst. inclusive, he 
directs me to state,’ &c.; nor did Lord Hastings ever attempt to 
reconcile his acceptance of the compliments of the Madras addressers, 
and his unqualified eulogy of a free press in India, with his subse- 
quent treatment of that press. The engagements he contracted on 
the 24th July, 1819, and the natural clemency of his disposition, 
only served to lead him into new inconsistencies, to disarm menaces 
of their terror, and continually tempt their object to speculate on the 
preponderance of milder purposes. 


What would have been the result naturally to be anticipated from 
the very effectiveness of his reply of the 18th January, operating on 
the spirit which had dictated the Chief Secretary's letter of the 12th 
January, we may deduce from the following extracts from Mr. 
Adam's pamphlet : 


‘Mr. Buckingham’s reply to this communication from Go- 
vernment, (demanding an immediate apology,) is well deserv- 
ing of the most serious consideration, as illustrative of the 
true spirit and progress of his opposition and disobedience. In- 
stead of transmitting the draft of the acknowledgment and apology 
to the Chief Secretary, as directed, he enters into an expla- 
nation and justification of his conduct.’ ‘To the clear and po- 
sitive injunctions of the Supreme Government of the country; Mr. 
Buckingham, a licensed free mariner, thinks proper to oppose his 
own pretended dignity, as if the unfounded insinuations thrown out 
by him against the public conduct of the Madras Government were 
nothing—and his dignity every thing.’ ‘ Instead, therefore, of an 
apology to Government, as demanded of him, he sends a long letter 
of justification ; and it was not until he was called upon a second 
time, that he sent in a draft of a letter for the purpose of being for- 
-warded to Madras, which draft contained no apology whatever, but 
another attempt at justification.’ 


This is the genuine strain of all who are judges in their own 
cause. Instead of acknowledging the jurisdiction of the Council 
Chamber in matters of libel, and acquiescing in the candour and 
lenity with which it had on this occasion applied the principles of 
‘ criminal equity, Mr. Buckingham sends a@ long letter of justifica- 
tion! To the clear and positive injunctions of a Governor-General, 
that he should fabricate an acknowledgment of sentiments which he 
did not entertain, ‘a licensed free mariner’ contumaciously opposes 
a regard to truth, and to the dignity of an unsullied reputation! All 
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this is well deserving of the most serious consideration, among other 
things, as illustrative of the truth of the observation of an acute mo- 
ralist, (Law,) that ‘ the fuller of pride any one is himself, the more 
impatient will he be of the smallest instances of it in other people. 
And the less humility any one has in his own mind, the more will 
he demand and be delighted with it in other people.’ 


The next occasion of the interference of Government was in re- 
quiring the name of the writer of a letter in ‘ The Calcutta Journal,’ 
of 29th February, 1820, complaining of the abuse of paying the 
troops at Hyderabad in an inferior currency. It was stated in the 
letter that the writer had left his address with the Editor, and was 
prepared to prove his assertions. There is no point in which it is 
more important for a Government to have clean hands ; as, besides 
the meanness of such pilfering, it undermines the sentiment of su- 
bordination and loyalty. There is also no point on which a Go- 
vernment is less capable of being calumniated, and may with more 
advantage challenge unlimited scrutiny, because the facts are sus- 
ceptible of the strictest demonstration. In this field, therefore, a 
free press may do infinite good, and can do no harm: yet, to the 
jaundiced eyes of the author of the pamphlet, the conduct of the 
Editor, even on this occasion, appeared deserving of some ‘ mark of 
the displeasure of Government.’ 


In ‘ The Calcutta Journal’ of November 6, 1820, there appeared 
a short declamatory letter, asserting the superior efficacy of claims 
founded on interest to those founded on merit, in procuring prefer- 
ment for individuals, especially in the army. The abuse of patronage 
is another evil against which it-is the peculiar province of a free 
press to guard every community, and the false imputation of which 
may, with almost equal facility, be refuted. As the letter in ques- 
tion pointed to no facts, it seemed thrown out as a theme on which 
public opinion might declare itself; and, from the favourable senti- 
ments generally expressed by the Editor up to that date with respect 
to that branch of Lord Hastings’s administration, the sincerity with 
which he had signified his dissent from the sentiments of the letter- 
writer, could not be doubted. Indeed, the alacrity and ability with 
which several correspondents volunteered to vindicate the Governor- 
General, might almost have countenanced a suspicion that the of 
fensive letter itself was a weak invention of his Lordship’s friends. 
Nevertheless, the usual cry of libel resounded through the Council 
Chamber, and Mr. Spankie expressed his readiness to carry it into 
the Supreme Court. Government, however, had never yet ven- 
tured, and never did venture, to stand confronted with the ‘ free 
mariner’ before a jury ; and Lord Hastings extricated himself from 
this scrape by means of a deprecatory letter from Mr. Buckingham, 
collusively suggested by himself.* 





* See ‘Oriental Herald’ for January, 1824, p. 26. 
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It appears that the Supreme Council also sat in deliberation on a 
letter which appeared in ‘ The Calcutta Journal’ of the 3d of No- 
vember, 1820, complaining of a monopoly of bungaloes, or houses, 
at certain stations in the Upper Provinces. The name of the author* 
was demanded, and given up, after his consent had been obtained. 
The task of reprimanding him was then devolved, by the Governor- 
General, upon the Commander-in-Chief, and executed in the mildest 
terms, there being a pretty equal mixture of reproof and compli- 
ment, 


Who would not tire of writing a history of all the petty contests 
which the Supreme Council were not tired of waging ? What next 
occupied their attention was Mr. Buckingham’s animadversion, in 
his paper of 2d July, 1821, on the circulation, post-free, of the 
prospectus of the ‘ John Bull’ newspaper, filled with virulent invec- 
tive against him and all his supporters. Mr. Spankie was again 
consulted, but, in consequence of his reply, it was not thought expe- 
dient to adopt any legal measures ; t that is, it was not thought ex- 
pedient to permit the whole matter to be publicly discussed, and to 
refer the question of his guilt to impartial men, and therefore re- 
course was again had to denunciations of arbitrary vengeance. As 
Mr. Spankie dissuaded a prosecution in a matter which would bring 
the ‘ John Bull’ into question, so he afterwards declined to be em- 
ployed by the proprietors of that paper as counsel for their defence. 


A more vehement commotion was excited by a letter in the 
‘ Journal’ of 10th July, 1821, representing the inconveniences likely 
to arise from the want of local control over military chaplains, in 
respect to their obtaining leave of absence from their stations. The 
loss of the ordinances and consolations of religion, when, from the 
prevalence of sickness, they were most valued, to which numerous 
flocks were subjected by the excursions of chaplains to perform lu- 
crative marriages at remote out-stations, was not ascribed to any 
defect in the public character of the Bishop of Calcutta; it was not 
insinuated that he would sanction improper conduct in chaplains, 
but only that, owing to his great distance from the scene, he could 
not judge when an interval of absence from duty would be attended 
with least inconvenience. No jury would have found any thing in 
the least degree objectionable in the letter. Bishop Middleton, how- 
ever, looked upon it as containing ‘ serious accusations’ against him- 
self, and was of opinion that ‘they could not be repelled in any 
more public manner than by submitting them to Government, and 
recording, at the same time, his sentiments on them.’ In further- 
ance of this mode of repelling the charges, Government required the 
name of the author of the letter, that they might punish him ac- 
cording to his rank and station ; but as that, not being known to the 





* Captain Fell, an eminent Sanscrit scholar, who died in 1824, 
+ ‘ Statement of Facts,’ p. 21. 
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Editor, could not be communicated, the Governor-General’s whole 
power of reprehension was displayed in a letter, dated July 17, evi- 
dently written with his own hand, and transcribed in the Chief Se- 
cretary’s office, which concluded with these words : 


‘It would be with undissembled regret that the Governor-Ge- 
neral in Council should find himself constrained to exercise the 
chastening power vested in him; nevertheless, he will not shrink 
from its exertion, where he may be conscientiously satisfied that the 
preservation of decency, and the comfort of society, require it to be 
applied. I am thence, Sir, instructed to give you this intimation : 
Should Government observe that you persevere in acting on the 
principle which you have now asserted, there will be no previous 
discussion of any case in which you may be judged to have violated 
those laws of moral candour and essential justice, which are equally 
binding on all descriptions of the community. You will at once be 
apprised that your license to reside in India is annulled, and you 
will be required to furnish security for your quitting the country by 
the earliest convenient opportunity.’ 

For a detailed refutation of all the sophistry which the above 
letter contained, I must refer to Mr. Buckingham’s reply to it, dated 
27th July. The reader will have difficulty in believing that the 
Secretary's letter was written by the same person who spoke the 
speech of 24th July, 1819. Those who recognised the true Lord 
Hastings in the speaker of that speech, felt that keenness of disap- 
pointment and regret which Cicero so powerfully expresses when 
lamenting the backsliding of Pompey.* 





STANZAS. 


Way seems that vale so lone and sad, 
Where first I joy in being had? 

My soul turns now from its scenes, though fair, 
As if a sepulchre’s gloom were there. 


"T was the home of hearts that are exiled now ; 

‘T was the channel of joys that have ceased to flow ; 
Of prospects fair that have long been dimm’'d,— 
For a changing star o'er their colours beam’d. 


Then how sweet to glance at the spirit’s home, 
Through the long dark vista of the tomb, 

Where all that is worthy of love shall be 

Mine own through a blest eternity. S. E. H. 








* Cic. ad Att. lib. ii. ep. 21. ‘ Itaque amicus ille noster, insolens in- 
famiz, semper in laude versatus, circumfluens gloria,’ &c. 














ComparaTive Happiness oF THE Sexes. 


In a new French Periodical, entitled ‘ Le Gymnase,’ is an article on 
this interesting subject, which we have deemed worthy of translation 
for our pages, under the conviction, that there is no country in which, 
and no class of readers by whom, it may not be perused with interest. 
The great general question undertaken to be discussed by the writer is 
this, ‘Is there an inequality in the division of moral and natural 
advantages among the different classes of society? If this inequality 
exists, what are its causes? And ought these causes to be perpetuated ?” 
The first branch of this inquiry is on the collateral question, ‘Are 
women generally less unhappy than men?’ and this is discussed below. 
We shall watch the progress of these papers with care, and continue to 
select from them such as may appear to us to be of the greatest merit, 
without, however, wishing it to be understood that we concur in all the 
views taken by the writers, as the papers are controversial, and will con- 
tain very opposite opinions from different pens.—Eb. } 


Are Women generally less unhappy than Men ? 


I wii suppose that an inhabitant of the other world suddenly 
finds himself transported into one of our circles. He sees men 
whose dress is plain, and entirely d@stitute of grace, wandering 
about like shadows, and standiog, like lacqueys, around women, to 
whom they proffer the most assiduous and respectful attentions ; 
these latter adorned in the most elegant mannef, sparkling with 
jewels, seated like queens on their thrones, and, if they make a 
single step, attracting all eyes towards them. Ask him which of 
these two beings is the happier. Assuredly he will not hesitate for 
a moment: we shall appear to him nothing better then poor 
wretches drawn in the train of our sovereign's car—slaves humbly 
destined to adorn their triumph. 

But this being of the other world must not be caught by these 
appearances. In order to be convinced that they do. mot deceive 
him, he must interrogate the females. But, what will be his sur- 
prise when he hears almost universally from these gay dancers, with 
their flowers and their trinkets, nothing but elegies on their fate, 
but bitter complaints on the inequality of their lot? Will he, from 
this alone, change his opinion? He might be tempted to do so; 
for, if it is a personal thing, and it depend exclusively on the judg- 
ment of the individual, it is happiness; in the same manner as to 
believe ones’ self unhappy, is to be so in reality. But he is desi- 
rous first to consult an inhabitant of the country on so singular a 
contradiction. From him he will learn that women have a right 
to complain ; and this, according to my ideas, is the manner in 
which he will explain this solution. 

The principle of happiness being within us, its first basis con- 
sists in the manner of being completely iidividual, which we have 
the power of creating within ourselves. Now, it is impossible that 
any but a powerful and independent being should thus be able to 
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trace out his own course. Passive, rather than active, woman is 
necessarily always ina state of dependence. Made for the use of 
another, as creation clearly indicates, she is attached to his destiny, 
she is subordinate to him, and, in her existence, completely secon- 
dary ; to wish to belong to herself, and to live on her own account, 
would be almost to revolt against ‘ Genesis.’ ‘To be two, to lead a 
life of association, like those cyphers whose only value is derived 
from those to which they are joined, is her true vocation. It is on 
this account that, in the impossibility of sufficing to herself, of 
living without support and assistance, an absolute state of solitude 
would be insupportable to her. It is not gallant, but it is never- 
theless true, to affirm, that we could more easily live without fe- 
males than they could without us ; what is with us a desire, is with 
them an absolute necessity. Hence it follows, that they await hap- 
piness, that they receive their condition, instead of seeking it and 
making it for themselves. 

I place the second element of happiness in an enfranchisement, 
as complete as can be realised, from all social restraints and shackles. 
Now, females are in general the victims of society, inasmuch as its 
sceptre weighs still more heavily on them than on us. Madame de 
Staél was right to depict them as bent beneath the leaden mantle 
of Dante, which mediocrity throws over the shoulders of those 
who pass beneath its yoke. If they were merely subjected, like 
men, to true morals and true virtue, they would have little right to 
complain ; but they are most especially the slaves of the most mi- 
nute and trifling forms, which make their life one of show and 
etiquette. All their movements are prescribed to them, as to auto- 
matons. Should it have pleased nature to endow them richly with 
intellectual faculties, the world exacts that, instead of cultivating, 
they should smother them, and their talents cannot be exhibited to 
the world under pain of being exposed to the severest ridicule. 
Should their feelings be deep and intense, obliged by duty to dis- 
simulate, and by modesty to conceal them, they are reduced to the 
necessity of hiding from every eye all their warmest and most 
dearly-cherished sentiments. The Italian lines, 

* Mi sento morire, 

Ma non posso dir perché,” 
would be an appropriate motto for them. If they attempt to rebel 
against this code, which is not the less imperious from its not being 
a written one, they only render their fate more wretched by the 
public blame, which crushes them with its vengeance. 

Women are particularly the victims of the social institution called 
marriage. Christianity has, no doubt, freed them from a burden- 
some state of servitude, if we except the ill-treatment received by 
the inferior classes ; but what dreadful inequalities still exist! In 
the first place, young men marry when they please,—young females 
when they can; which is very different, and almost always by the 
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choice of their parents, a choice which frequently empoisons irrevo- 
cably the remainder of their lives. A husband expects to receive 
them pure in the most rigorous sense of the word, and only brings 
them in exchange a heart and a person equally used. Slight in- 
fractions of conjugal fidelity, he allows himself as a mere trifle, 
whilst, in return, he imposes on them the most severe reserve. And 
this is not all; they are obliged to study, and conform to his taste, 
to keep alive his love by the charm of variety ; and, as if all the 
obligation was on their side, and he owed them nothing, claims the 
right with impunity to be ill-tempered, neglectful, and unkind : 
seeming to act like Count Almaviva, on the principle, that it is the 
task of man to win them ; their's, to retain us. The law itself seems 
to be an accomplice in this inequity. Provided the husband does 
not carry on an open and avowed intercourse with his mistress, it 
countenances all his other faults, as mere piccadillos, to which it is 
necessary to appear blinded; and these same faults, on the part of 
the wife, are made the cause of a separation, and often of an igno- 
minious confinement. And to whose judgment are they submitted ? 
To that of persons who are animated by an esprit de corps against 
the whole sex. 

Another source of unhappiness to females is, the false and illiberal 
interpretations to which their conduct is subjected. It is nowa 
thing acknowledged that a contempt for public opinien is rather a 
subject of pride to man; females, on the contrary, dare not brave it. 
The principal aim of the writer of ‘ Delphine’ is to show into what 
an abyss of misery they plunge themselves when, satisfied with the 
approval of their own consciences, they do not consider a regard 
for public appearances to be one of their principal duties. All in 
this point resemble the wife of Casar: they must not even be sus- 
pected ; and the most indulgent duenna, at the same time that she 
says, Be wise if you will, adds, but be prudent, it is indispensable. 
Yet if the guilty alone were exposed to these strokes of malice, I 
should regard them as a necessary curb; but experience of the 
world teaches how little justice enters into the application of the 
punishment. 

It almost always happens, that those whose manners are at bottom 
the most licentious, know how to escape from public reproach, by 
a judiciously calculated degree of prudence, and by stratagems 
honoured with the appellation of wit ; whilst those to whom co- 
quetry is a stranger, and who are merely thoughtless, and inconside- 
rate, (to use the language of thedrawing-room,) precisely because they 
have nothing weighty to reproach themselves with, frequently draw 
down on themselves a degree of slander, which is almost equivalent 
to real dishonour. The Hortense of ‘ L’Ecole des Vieillards,’ is in- 
nocent, and yet see how her imprudence is interpreted by the Duke ! 
What renders this kind of censure still more frightful is, that it is 
whispered about, without the object of it even for a moment sus- 
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pecting its existence ; and she who believes herself to be held in 
the highest esteem, would, as Jean Jacques remarks, ‘ shed tears 
of grief, could she hear what was said of her in her anti-chamber.’ 
To this, more than in any thing else, the opinion of Bazile on the 
always increasing power of calumny, is most cruelly applicable. A 
man, at least, can trace a false report to its origin,—seize the im- 
postors who have circulated it by the throat, and drag them to the 
foot of the tribunal, there to confound and shame them. But for a 
woman to justify herself with eclut, would be only to increase the 
scandal ; to struggle against it, would, instead of healing, only make 
the wound larger and more profound. Were she to appear before 
a police, no one would know whether she came as the accuser or the 
accused. She will not even find a last resource in one of those kind 
defenders always ready to break a lance in favour of an injured 
female. The race, alas! is now extinct; and the age has passed, in 
which to have spoken ill of a woman was a subject for civil excom- 
munication. The remembrance of the Knight of La Mancha would 
intimidate the best disposed. ‘They would fear to provoke a laugh 
at the expense of those they had undertaken to avenge, and to cause 
their heroines to be looked on in the light of the Dulceanas of To- 
boso. And lastly, women, amongst whom, according to Madame 
de Lambert, friendship is much more rare than amongst men, have 
no support, even in each other, on such an occasion. Frequently; 
who would believe it! instead of forming, for the interest of their 
weakness, a sacred alliance, they are the first to become the ene- 
mies of each other. We see them, either from fear, or from the 
assumption of rigid virtue, make themselves the most active hawkers 
of the most malignant reports. Besides, scandal has always its 
indefatigable gossips, its dowagers retired from active service, whose 
only consolation consists in tearing to pieces without mercy the re- 
putation of every young female who comes within their reach. 


The facility of following the laws of nature is undoubtedly a third 
basis of happiness. Now, woman is created for love, for tenderness, 
for the affections of an impassioned soul. Custom, which excludes 
her from all serious occupations, the frivolity of her education, 
the seductions of the world, all concur to render these inclinations 
still more powerful in her. And yet her nature is incessantly at 
variance with her duty, and with prudence ; in the struggle of the 
passions, martyrdom is her lot. Marceline has truly said: Traitées 
en mineures pour leurs biens, elles sont punies en majeures pour leurs 
fautes. They have scarcely any other principles than the dictates 
of the heart, and to listen to these dictates even in the most ex- 
cusable and most generous actions, is, for them, an irremediable 
imprudence, the origin of endless errors. The complaints of the 
amiable Clarissa, delivered up to the power of the demon by one mo- 
ment of forgetfulness, too eloquently attest the truth of this. 


They are therefore, condemned, by the necessity of Le 
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their inclinations, to an eternal constraint, to the most bitter tears. 
On a small or large scale they are so many Sapphos, Didos, and 
Ninas, forsaken lovers, consuming their days in melancholy, or 
groaning, like Phedrus, beneath the stroke of fate. It is sometimes 
their social inferiority, as with Ourika ; sometimes their superiority, 
as with the Duchesse de Nevers, which places them in a false posi- 
tion. Thus enchained, their feelings are only irritated by these ob- 
stacles, and all are truly the children of Eve from their love of that 
which it is forbidden them to enjoy. Hence it comes, if I may pre- 
sume to borrow the crude expression of La Rochefoucault, that 
there are so few virtuous women who are not weary of their con- 
dition: and in this state they are not, like us, diverted from their 
griefs by variety of occupation, ambition, or any other passion. 


It is a fixed point, on which, thanks to their sedentary and mono- 
tonous life, all their energy, all their power of grief concentrates and 
exhausts itself. What is to us a mere episode, an amusement, is to 
them an entire history, and death: their only resource, is an ex- 
alted devotion, taken, as by Julia, as the soul's opium, as a relief to 
their tender sighs. It is necessary for them to deceive themselves 
by another kind of love—a la Sainte Therése, & la Valli2re, the Car- 
melite nun—to detach themselves from their earthly miseries by 
something supernatural, which elevates their imagination to the 
‘ethereal regions. The cross of the Saviour is the refuge of hope- 
less love, according to the enthusiast Amélié des bBrigands, and 
the convent is the Christian's Leucadian leap. 

Old age, which with man comes late, with woman arrives at a very 
early period ; and with it disappears her capacity to please. There 
are very few, even amongst those most worthy of exception from 
this general rule, whose merit, in the eyes of the world, lasts longer 
than their youth and beauty; whilst, in the life of man, there are 
various epochs, and a great age seems only an additional dignity to 
him. They appear to have only one destination, but an ephemeral 
kind of existence. In growing old, they survive themselves,—they 
remain on the stage after their part has been performed. Grey hairs, 
which are so great an ornament to the brow of a veteran, are with 
them a kind of degradation. They are compelled, therefore, to abdi- 
cate with a good grace and in good time ; to say adieu, under pain of 
ridicule, to ribbons and adorers, to resign themselves to the cap and 
the melancholy isolation of grandmothers. The abdication of the Dio- 
cletians and the Syllas can give but an imperfect idea of such a heart 
breaking struggle as this. The latter, at least, were supported by 
a hidden sentiment of glory and ambition, but for the former, 
nothing supports them, and no recompense awaits their humble 
courage ; they are brutally put aside, to be no more thought of. 

It is time to pass from the principal points of our thesis to the 
objections. First, then, women, it is said, possess more sensibility 


- if their heads have a point less, their hearts have a 
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fibre more ; consequently the delights of maternity, the pleasures of 
the senses, are felt by them with greater intensity. 


To this it is sufficient to reply, that if they meet with more 
misery than happiness, this sensibility itself is a fatal gift, which 
turns to the disadvantage of those to whose lot it belongs. It 
would, however, be a capital error to imagine that happiness con- 
sists in those lively pleasures and delights which give one a distaste 
for the ordinary enjoyments of life. But, it is added, women are 
freed from the embarrassment of literary labours, serious business, 
and especially from the weight of public affairs. 

To this many answers may be returned. In the first place, this 
protecting love which treats them with so high a hand, which 
recals the age in which sages hesitated to allow them a rank 
amongst the human race, the possession of a soul, and a right to 
the enjoyment of another life,—this insolent manner of confining 
them like children to the domestic hearth ; of treating them like in- 
ferior beings, like perpetual minors, whom it is requisite to defend 
against their own imbecility ; of interdicting them even from the 
acquirement of knowledge as pedantry, and fame as an éclat in- 
consistent with their delicacy,—offends and humiliates many, and is 
towards a great number an injustice, which time only has conse- 
crated. The more they feel themselves capable of higher things, the 
more oppressive becomes to them this incapacity of action, this 
sacrifice of the noblest faculties. 

Were this contempt merited, what would result from it?—a sopo- 
rific langour created by the uniformity of their existence. Instead 
of the multipiied interests which diversify that of man, sewing, em- 
broidery, the most insipid and trivial conversation, would form the 
only occupations of their lives. Ennui would become a real malady 
which would pursue and at length kill them, especially in the higher 
and more indolent classes. Amongst the lower orders the effect 
would be entirely in the opposite extreme. Whilst men gave 
themselves up to drink and idleness, women would frequently be 
seen to labour even at the plough, and almost always to bear the 
principal burthen of the menage. 

If, moreover, their more humble functions exempt them from the 
weighty occupation of politics, and the pain of great disappointments, 
they do not suffer less from those trifling contrarieties which enter 
into the ordinary course of life. ‘The extreme susceptibility of their 
nerves renders these thousand little vexations as weighty and fa- 
tiguing to them, as the chains with which the pigmies encircled 
Gulliver ; and the efforts to surmount these domestic chagrins of so 
frequent occurrence, are the more difficult, because they are secret, 
and unaided by any exterior motive of enthusiasm. 

Lastly, we shall be told, that women are happy and proud of the 
successes of their husbands, But these husbands do not ordinarily 
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seek the crown at the hands of their wifes. It is the suffrage of 
the world they are ambitious of obtaining ; it is for the applause of 
mankind they labour. After the example of Boissy's ‘ Homme du 
Jour,’ they keep their ill-humour for home, their coldness for inti- 
macy. ‘Thus, of all those who are connected with these illustrious 
beings, their unhappy partners are often the most to be pitied, either 
because all their miscalculations, all the disappointments and irrita- 
tions their self-love has experienced, are vented upon them ; or 
because, as Lady Milfort says of the favourite of a prince, ‘ they 
alone see to what a mean and insignificant being this wonderful 
man can reduce himself.’ 


You forget, it is again urged, the delights of the toilette and 
coquetry ; which, as you yourself allowed, would not admit of a 
doubt in the mind of him who should judge from the general aspect 
of our assemblies. So much homage, so much admiration, must 
certainly compensate, and more than compensate, for any other 
evils. 

The objection is a powerful one ; and I must, in fact, avow, ac- 
cording to the energetic expression of some father of the church, 
whose name I have forgotten, ‘ La femme est un animal qui se 
délecte dans sa parure.' It is impossible to form an idea of such a 
degree of infatuation, without having seen Mademoiselle Mars 
pourtray the rapture of Hortense at the moment of going to the 
ball. This pleasure is equally experienced by all classes, from the 
country-maiden to the inhabitant of the most splendid drawing- 
room; and the incense of flattery gains an equal ascendancy over the 
head of the duchess and of the village milk-maid. But if this ardent 
desire to please has its delights, what miseries also are not attached 
to it! what disappointments, what vexations, do not the slightest 
accident of the toilette occasion, when it is become a thing of such 
importance! ‘The greatest coxcomb is nothing in comparison to the 
young enraged female, who, from vexation at the ill arrangement 
of a trimming, will stamp and trample her dress under her feet. 


It is true, also, that custom and politeness has prescribed to us a 
certain degree of attention towards females ; but too much import- 
ance must not be attached to mere superficial forms, which do not 
in the slightest degree spring from the heart. Of what importance 
are concessions like these, merely exterior aud almost derogatory, 
since they evince neither regard nor esteem. Observe also, that they 
are limited to certain places, to the circles of society. These same 
men would act very differently in private. Even in our theatres, 
should any malignant taunt be directed towards the female sex, or 
the grossest injuries be heaped on them, they will point their glasses 
at them with a triumphant smile, as if to enjoy their confusion, and 
to assure themselves that the shaft has penetrated deeply, and that 
they are suffering well under it. Their submissive slaves in the 
evening, men become their despots in the morning ; and happy are 
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they if they are not made to pay too dearly for this slight conces- 
sion! Shall I say it? There are some amongst us whe are wicked 
enough to take advantage of their weaknesses, and designedly to 
caress and flatter their very defects ; but the only aim of this is their 
utter destruction. ‘Their eloquent advocate, Madame de Staél, has 
truly called them, ‘ the victims of the temple in which they are said 
to be adored.’ 


Again, it cannot be concealed, that gallantry, formerly so cele- 
brated amongst the French, has now almost entirely disappeared. 
Some freethinkers have appeared amongst us under the name of 
roués, who have completely overturned their altars, and have taken 
from them that illusion which gives them, in our eyes, so great a 
charm. From the exalted atmosphere to which they were formerly 
elevated, they have been brought down to a more vulgar level. The 
most secret movements of their hearts have been developed and 
brought to light. ‘There are some pictures which, to be judged of 
with effect, must be viewed from a certain distance ; if examined too 
closely, they exhibit nothing but a daubed mass of unintelligible 
colouring. With the exception of a very few, who will stand the 
test of a nearer inspection, women in general resemble these pic- 
tures : they are idols to be worshipped at a distance. To attempt 
to study them impartially, would be a scepticism that would quickly 
lead to the loss of all respect. In general, as Pope says, they have 
this in common with enigmas, namely, that they cease to please as 
soon as they are once understood. 


You fell not into this error, courteous knights, troubadours, and 
minstrels ! Women were to you the sacred objects of a blind faith, 
and you believed yourselves right in enshrining them in your souls 
by the side of God himself. Docile instruments in their hands, they 
made you enter the lists, in honour of them, and a signal from them 
sent you to combat and to death. You bore on your shields the 
device and colour of the lady of your idolatry ; a crown received 
from her hands was the highest honour to which you aspired; a 
caprice, a single glance of anger from her, sufficed to overwhelm 
you with despair ; and you even hesitated not to throw yourself with 
tears at her feet, to implore forgiveness from your sovereign, as for 
the crime of treason. You followed the Crusades, less animated with 
the hope of delivering the sacred tomb, than of returning crowned 
with the laurels of victory. 


At a later period the whole faction against the Court was a 
female intrigue ; and a philosopher, accused of coldness and indif- 
ference, exclaimed in the transport of his enthusiasm : 


‘ Pour meriter son cceur, pour plaire & ses beaux yeux, 
J’ai fait la guerre aux rois, je ’aurai faite aux Dieux!’ 


Louis XIV. humbly saluted the meanest peasant, and espoused 
an upstart. In every undertaking, even those of the most serious 
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nature, an applause not consecrated by their suffrages, would have 
lost its value; and merit, unaided by their approbation, would 
have failed to obtain publicity and consideration. Their favours 
ennobled the meanest, and shed on courtiers almost as much 
lustre as the conquest of towns or provinces. The greatest political 
transactions were almost entirely controlled by the influence of fe- 
males, and the Salic law no longer existed but in name,—so great 
an ascendancy had the power of the sex obtained. Now, on the 
contrary, every thing is changed. We are become a serious, 
moral, thinking generation,—a political, industrious, and produc- 
tive people, who, instead of entertaining any feelings of poetical 
enthusiasm towards the sex, look upon the moments passed at their 
feet as utterly lost, and reduce to the shortest limits our necessary 
intercourse with them. 


There doubtlessly still remain some of those fops, those rendeurs 
de petits soins, who are spoken of in the ‘ Clélie, but their num- 
bers are now daily decreasing— 


‘ D’adorateurs zélés & peine un petit nombre 
Ose des premiers temps leur retracer quelque ombre.’ 


And even these are far from entertaining that purity of devotion to- 
wards them, of which we read in ancient traditions. They love 
them not from principle; they have no faith in them; and often, 


indeed, are the first to despise them as too easy conquests, and to 
make their credulity a subject of ridicule. 


This change is apparent even in the general appearance of our 
drawing-rooms. Retrace, in imagination, the hétel de Rambouillet, 
the circles of Mademoiselle de Lenelos. Behold those females, 
with their large hoops, their high head-dresses, their high-heeled 
shoes, which add to the dignity of their stature, their rouge and 
their paint, which combine to make their whole person a studied 
piece of art '!—those men in well-powdered wigs, ornamented with 
bunches of ribbon, with a sword at their side, and a cocked hat under 
theirarm! This is the very beau-ideal of fashionable life and man- 
ners in the time of the old monarchy. Every one seeming to live 
but in the delight of dress, and the desire of mutually pleasing. 
Pass through our modern reformed assemblies, and see what a re- 

_volution has taken place. The first Frenchmen, who at the time of 
the Anglomania, and the invasion of new ideas, adopted the frock-coat 
and topped-boots, looked by the side of a marquis no better than a 
servant, a jockey ; now we are all reduced to the same point. Even 
at our balls, where luxury would seem in place, where ladies, al- 
though simple in comparison to former times, still retain so many 
artifices of the toilette, what a pitiful appearance do we present ! 
What is the meaning of this black uniform, added to the impertur- 
able seriousness of every countenance, which gives to the whole the 
lugubrious air of a festival of physicians and lawyers ’—these large 
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pantaloons, in which every leg, whether ill or well formed, is con- 

cealed > What mean these little round hats stripped of all orna- 

ment—these heads shaved, and almost destitute of hair? All this 

. only reveals the resolution which has been taken, to be at no ex- 
pense for the sake of the female sex, to give every thing to conve- 
nience, and nothing to elegance and external graces. Philosophi- 
cally speaking, this simplicity of fashions, this return to nature, is 
no doubt far preferable ; but what would you have beautiful women 
do with such beings ? 

If, indeed, they were assiduous in their attention towards them it 
might offer some excuse for this neglect of appearance. But one 
would be sometimes induced to think that all intercourse between 
the two sexes was at an end. Separated and drawn up like two 
rival camps, they rather watch each others’ movements, than hold 
any communication together. 

A very clever woman, Madame de Remusat, has proposed 
that, in order to remedy this evil, young females should be brought 
up more seriously, and in a manner more consistent with these new 
customs. But the misfortune is, that they will not yield to this ; 
they possess an innate antipathy for every thing that borders on re- 

flection, meditation, or method, and this, perhaps, is the cause of the 
ill-nature vented against them by moralists in general. The pre- 
dilection which they almost always entertain for weak and frivolous 
minded men serves, in my opinion, almost better than any thing else 
to betray their true nature. Women, even those who profess the doc- 
trines of spiritualism, are materialists from their birth. They ap- 
preciate the manners more than the reality of the thing; the appear- 
ance more than the substance. Thus the sublimity of wisdom is 
lost upon them; whilst a plume, a pair of epaulettes, a bit of red 
cloth, all which is superficial, and speaks merely to the senses, have 
irresistible charms for them. Like Madame de Sévigné, they ad- 
mire a great show of bravery, more than great actions, or great 
thoughts ; they prefer those charming Marquis de Villeroi, who 
danced so well, and were so elegantly dressed in colours so appropriate, 
to the disciples of Kant or of Royer Collard. 

Women, then, have a right to complain, were it only historically 
and by comparison ; and they do complain, either aloud or in se- 
cret. One of their principal arts is that of seeking always to obtain 
homage, without even appearing to desire it. But as this homage 
is, at bottom, their greatest want, and is as necessary to their ex- 
istence as the air they breathe, regret is not the less painfully felt 
because so often concealed from every eye. They would belie their 
nature were they not to experience it. 


It may without doubt be justly observed to them, that, like 
the great lords of the ancien regime, they have themselves co-operated 
to effect this revolution, and compromised their power by their 
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imprudent love of novelty. When libertines have systematically 
undertaken to degrade them, and have published as infallible rules, 
receipts for vanquishing the most cruel, they have lent themselves 
so tamely to the game which disgraced them, that there scarcely 
remains a possibility of respecting them. The pagan, Jupiter, lost 
his reputation by mixing without restraint with the lowest of his 
subjects. The female sex will resemble him,—they will connive 
with the destroyers of their altars, and divest themselves of every 
charm in making themselves too accommodating. 


I will only add one word on an observation which I have fre- 
quently heard made; that is, that suicides are much less frequent 
with them than amongst men. I explain this by the fact of their 
being much more habituated to suffering ; they are more patient 
invalids, because they are more accustomed to sickness. That 
which is adventurous and ¢clatant in voluntarily throwing them- 
selves on an unknown destiny, alarms and restrains them. Skilful 
actresses, they would consider a too hasty and ill-arranged retreat 
unbecoming and ungraceful. In general, they possess, in a less 
degree than we do, that intrepidity which braves or surmounts 
misfortunes, but more of the resignation which supports them. 
Thus, when they kill themselves, it is scarcely ever spontaneously, 
and for themselves alone, but with a companion. In one world as in 
the other, they would fear to go alone—and can only walk as they 
are led. It is a last journey which they make in the society of 
their lovers. 


Liaxos.—A Batuap, rrom tugs Romarc.* 
By the Author of * Letters from the Levant.’ 


Ir thou'lt yield thee, Liakos, to Ali Pasha, 
And submit, as the Lion of Yannina wills ; 
Thou shalt chief of this band of Armatoles be, 
And command the defiles amid Agrafa’s hills. 





* The above song, translated from the collection of M. Fauriel, is one 
of the most perfect and nervous of the modern Greek ballads. It contains 
a regularly detailed event, and thoroughly recounts an historical occur- 
rence ; whilst the generality of the Romaic lyrics refer to a detached in- 
cident, or merely paint a portion of an heroic enterprise, presuming on 
the information, or leaving it to the fancy of the reader to complete the 
rest. They are bold, martial, and unpolished effusions, in which style 
and sweetness have been less consulted than energy and effect ; and an 
idea, when once expressed, is never re-touched and finedrawn into glossy 
smoothness or sonorous periods. To them might well be referred the 
words of Longinus, in speaking of the poetry of “schylus, whose heroic 
images, he says, are frequently ‘ unwrought, unsmoothed, and, as it were, 
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© Go tell the Vizier,’ said the Kleft, ‘ he will find, 
While life-blood is flowing, no recreant here : 

To Liakos, his sabre alone is Pasha, 

And he owns but his shining tophaic for Vizier.’ 


When to Ali the words of the Klefti they bring, 
O’er eyes glaring vengeance his eye-brows he bends ; 
Till, thirsting for slaughter, and fainting with rage, 
A firhmatin to the Chief of the Dervens he sends. 


‘ To thee, Veli Guekas, my orders are these— 
And to all ‘neath the sway of Yannina’s lord— 
Go, bring me Liakos, the Kleft from the hills ; 
His limbs bound in chains, or his blood on thy sword.’ 


Veli Guekas is gone with his turban-clad band ; 

His home and his bride he for ever hath left ; 

And through Agrafa’s cliffs he has stray'd till he found, 
Deep, deep, in a forest, the home of the Kleft. 


And there, in a gorge of the mountain they fought, 
Whilst the echoes of Pindus their thunder awoke ; 
And thus, from his post, on the verge of the cliff, 
Konto-ghia-koupis, the Souliot, spoke : 


* Remember, my children, your homes and your chief, 
And, like vultures, descend on the infidel clan ; 

Nor yield till the bullets shall fail your tophaics, 

And ye've flesh’d in their bosoms each bright yataghan.’ 


In the front of his warriors Liakos was seen ; 

His blood-dripping sabre he clasp'd in his teeth— 
And they fought till the sun to the ocean had pass'd, 
And darkness had clouded the triumphs of death. 


Three days and three nights was the term of the strife, 
And Albania bewails it, in garments of woe ; 

Veli Guekas has left, upon Pindus, his life, 
And Mustafa fell ‘neath the blade of the foe. 





* unshorn of the wool,’ —(evwre wevro: akarepyarrous, Kai over moKoedes Tas 
evvows, kai auaraxtous depovros.— Long. de Sublim.) 

Liakos, the hero of the present poem, was one of the mountain war- 
riors of modern Greece, and a chieftain of those bands of independent 
predatories, whose incursions and turbulence were a perpetual source of 
annoyance to Ali Pasha, and whom it was attempted to suppress by the 
establishment of the armatoles, or militia, who guarded the passes of the 
mountains of Thessaly and Albania. Veli Guekas, a celebrated Dervena- 
gas, or commander of these latter, was charged by Ali with the reduction 
of the haughty Kleft; but the unfortunate issue of his attempt, and the 
overthrow of the Ottoman assailants by the hardy Guerillas, form the 
subject of the above effusion, which fs of very modern date. 















Facts InvustRaTivs oF THE CHARACTER AND CONDITION oF 
THE Propie or Inpia. 


Mr. Rickarps continues to persevere in the benevolent object 
which he proposes to accomplish, by opening the eyes of the peo- 
ple of England to the condition of their fellow-men and fellow- 
subjects in India. Like all the philanthropic and well-informed 
individuals who bave returned to England after a long residence in 
the East, he has been forcibly struck with the general ignorance of 
his countrymen on all topics connected with the history or condi- 
tion of that part of our empire; and still more deeply impressed 
with the importance of exertion on the part of those who do feel 
for the sufferings of others, to awaken in the public mind of Eng- 
land some spark of sympathy towards those whom they now 

_regard with far greater indifference than the savage inhabitants of 
Caffraria, or the wandering tribes of Labrador. And it must be 
confessed that no plan could be better adapted to the accomplish- 
ment of this purpose than the one he has so judiciously adopted ; 
namely, that of laying before the world, in small portions at a 
time, and at moderately long intervals of succession, a Series of 
Facts, illustrative of the real character and actual condition of the 
Native inhabitants of India, based on authorities which no man 
will dispute, and interwoven with observations calculated to dispel the 
grossly illusive and inaccurate ideas, which, even in the well-informed 
classes of the community, are found to prevail, whenever India or 
Indian affairs are made the topics of conversation. 


It is intended by this array of Facts, illustrative of the actual 
condition of India, to prepare the way for the better reception of 
the Suggestions which it is the author's intention to offer for reform- 
ing the present system of Government in that country. And when 
it is stated that Mr. Rickards has himself passed the largest portion 
of a long and active life in filling some of the highest offices under 
the East India Company's Government at Bombay,—and that, in ad- 
dition to the experience acquired in that country, and in the closest 
intercourse with the Natives themselves, his thoughts, his pursuits, 
and his labours, have been uninterruptedly directed towards the 
amelioration of the state of things which he so well understands 
and so powerfully describes,—it will be at least admitted, that no 
more competent, or more disinterested witness could be heard in 
evidence on such a subject, and no man’s judgment be entitled to 
more unqualified attention or respect. 


Of the First Part of Mr. Rickards’s work, we have already 
rendered an account in a previous Number of ‘ The Oriental 
Herald.’ The Second Part has been also some time issued from 
the press; and of this we now proceed to give an analysis, with 
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extracts of the most striking portions, in illustration of the views 
entertained, and doctrines enforced, by the excellent author through- 
out the whole of his valuable publication. The intention of the 
First Part was to show, by authorities and evidence the most in- 
controvertible, that the stationary condition and confirmed poverty 
of the Natives of India, were not owing, as had been constantly 
asserted, and readily believed, to any immutability of character, or 
even to religious restraints; and having proved this, the author 
proceeds, in the Second Part, to show that this stationary condition 
and confirmed poverty, which is admitted on all sides to exist, 
have had their origin in other causes, quite competent to produce 
them, and such, indeed, as, in the ordinary course of events, could 
not fail to be attended by the evils in question. He then proceeds : 


‘A very able writer, in the 91st Number of ‘ The Edinburgh 
Review,’ accounts for the stationary or degenerate condition of 
Indians generally, whilst European society has advanced, by sup- 
posing that there is a natural and inherent difference in the charac- 
ter und temperament of the European and the Asiatic races; @ 
more sober and robust understanding in the former, with a more 
reasonable, principled, and inflexible morality, and a_ superior 
capacity of patient and persevering thought. ‘It is the want of 
this knowledge, (the Reviewer adds,) or rather of the capacity for 
attaining it, that constitutes the palpable inferiority of the Eastern 
races ; and, in spite of their fancy, ingenuity, and restless activity, 
condemns them irretrievably to vices and sufferings, from which 
nations, in a far ruder condition, are comparatively free.” 


‘That there are differences of character, physical and moral, 
among the various tribes and nations of the earth, is obvious 
enough to common observation ; and these differences may in one 
sense be termed natural; but that the degradation of Native 
Indians is ascribable to a natural defect of character absolutely 
adverse to the progress of improvement, is a position from which I 
am compelled to dissent; first, because that inherent defect of 
character which the writer supposes, is assumed—not proved ; and 
next, becau-e the stationary, or rather the deteriorated, state into 
which the population of India bas fallen, and in which it is still 
chained, may be accounted for from natural and rational causes ; as 
well as the difference which obviously exists between the greater 
part of the European and Asiatic families. 


‘ Indeed, it is of as much importance to refute this error, as the 
other of immutability ; for if an “ irretrievable” incapacity could 
be proved to be the characteristic of Native Indians, ii would be a 
powerful argument for the adaptation of an exclusive system, of 
some sort, to so mysterious and inexplicable a race: the very case 
of the monopolists would be made out, or greatly strengthened, 
and exclusive privilege have some grounds at least for its mystical 
and fallacious doctrines ; but I trust to be able to show that there 
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is not the slightest foundation in reason, in history, or in fact, for 
the conclusion thus hastily and inconsiderately drawn, 


‘The first law given to man in his fallen state, and which may 
be said to be the basis of all others, was, that he should live by the 
sweat of his face, until his return to that dust from which he was 
originally taken ; in other words, that he should depend on his own 
industry and exertions for support and prosperity. Accordingly 
the powers, both of mind and body, are admirably adapted to this 
end. Man is, by nature, formed not only to earn his livelihood by 
the work of his own hands, but by the qualities of his mind, and 
the stimuli of his passions, to push forward, without intermission, 
in the road to fresh acquirements and multiplied enjoyments. He 
has not only the cravings of hunger, like all animals, to procure 
for himself necessary sustenance ; but cravings of the mind, which 
perpetually stimulate him to add comforts to necessaries, and 
luxuries to comforts,—to add mental to corporeal acquirements ; and, 
in the multiplication of these, it is his lot to have no natural limit 
placed to his wishes, his wants, or his powers. These laws being; 
universal te the whole family of mankind, it follows that the 
species would every where move forward in the career of improve- 
ment, and in the multiplication of its possessions, were it not held 
back by some more powerful restraints. Among the more obvious 
of these restrictive causes are the despotic power of rulers, whether 
spiritual or temporal, and poverty and ignorance, so deeply rooted 
in the people as to deaden every hope of amendment. 


‘It would be superfluous to endite truisms on the well-known 
effects of despotic power to obstruct the progressive improvements 
of society, and to keep it more or less, in all ages and countries, 
in a stationary state. Our business here is rather with the degree 
in which despotism is exercised, and has prevailed, in different 
parts of the known world; and the variations observavle in the 
state of human societies, in proportion to the duration, as well as 
the varying degrees of its intensity. If the writer in ‘The Edin- 
burgh Review’ had adverted to the greater rigour of Asiatic over 
European despotisms—to their uninterrupted and unmitigated con- 
tinuance from the earliest times—he might, I think, have more 
easily accounted for the retrocession of the inhabitants of the East, 
whilst those of the West were slowly advancing, than by ascribing 
the distinction to inherent defect, or incapacity of character. Al- 
though the reviewer allows that our greater political freedom may 
be urged as a secondary cause of the advancement of the West, it 
is still, he says, a desideratum to know “ by what that freedom has 
itself been produced.” And this he refers to the natural superiority 
of the European character. But it was the fate of the Western, 
like the Eastern world, to be equally over-run by the barbarous 
hordes of the North—by conquerors, whose genius, as their deeds, 
are but fac-similes of each other, and whose descendants still inhabit 
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both regions. Between a Toork and a Moghul there is scarcely a 
shade of characteristic difference. Attila, Zengis Khan, and Timour 
Beg, the one called the “ scourge of God,” and the other the “ fi e- 
brand of the world,” carried with them the same brutal ignorance, 
the same savage ferocity, the same thirst of blood, and the same 
contempt of civilised life, into all the countries they subdued. The 
result, however, of the Eastern and Western conquests widely 
differed, and the cause admits, as I conceive, of satisfactory expla- 
nation. 

‘In Europe the seeds of political freedom, and of moral improve- 
ment, may be said to have always been generally, however sparingly, 
spread ; they had their root in the frame and constitution of society 
among our German ancestors; and although their growth has 
been long and greatly impeded by the strong hand of power, they 
have never, under any change, been eradicated from the soil; and 
in a few favoured spots have branched forth to serve as a beacon, 
or as a warning, to neighbouring states. After the irruption and 
ravages of the Barbarians, property soon came to be more respected, 
and better secured, under the Western, than under the Eastern 
conquerors ; not that the Huns, Goths, or Vandals, were at all 
sparing of their rapacities ; but, after settling in the conquered 
countries, and appropriating to themselves the lands and property 
of the vanquished, the higher nobles dwelling at the same time on 
their respective estates, and reserving the produce to themselves, 
wealth was more generally distributed than under the despotisms 
of Asia ; and, in proportion to its more general circulation and ex- 
penditure, served to encourage and sustain industry. The haughty 
and half independent nobles of Europe were not, as in India, vice- 
roys or governors of provinces, appointed to collect tribute or rent 
for the reigning prince, and removable at pleasure, but fixed here- 
ditary proprietors. They were not the subservient tools of 
arbitrary power, but often opposed to its exercise; not the mere 
stewards of a ravenous master—* lowly factors for another's gain" — 
but, having interests and possessions of their own to defend, they 
became a shield to their own vassals against lawless oppression on 
the part of the monarch. In the struggles which ensued, both 
parties were often driven to seek alliance and aid from the 
inferior classes; and many were the privileges and concessions 
which consequently resulted to commerce, and to towns, from the 
perpetual contentions and jealousies between these proud chieftains 
and their superior lord, as well as from the occasional necessities of 
the latter for the support of foreign war. Hence laws and rights 
arose, which gave by degrees a more settled form to the Govern- 
ments of the West; whilst the Barbarians, adopting the refine- 
ments, and ultimately the religion, of the nations they had over- 
run, an amalgamation of the social body took place, which generated 
a feeling more favourable to forbearance and moderation than could 
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be expected to exist, where a conquered people, in addition to pro- 
found ignorance, had the misfortune to be considered by their 
victors a distinct, degraded, and impious race. The ancient feudal 
system of Europe may therefore be said to have been always 
imbued with principles essentially anti-despotic ; whilst the various 
republics, as well in the north as the south, of Europe, have served 
to keep alive a spirit altogether unknown in the East. 


‘The examples, too, of ancient Greece and Rome had a powerful 
influence in giving vigour to the spirit of improvement and of 
political freedom in Europe. From the earliest revival of learning, 
the history and literature of Greece and Rome were the themes of 
enthusiastic admiration, and long continued to be almost the sole 
objects of study. The youths of every country of Europe, from 
generation to generation, have, for centuries, been trained in the 
policies of these immortal States: the forms of their Government, 
the wisdom of their Statesmen, the brilliant deeds of their heroes 
and patriots, the eloquence of their orators, the sublime effu- 
sions of their poets, and the principles of their philosophers. 
This, indeed, is still the system of our schools; the rudiment, as it 
were, of instruction: and whatever may be its disadvantages, con- 
sidered as an exclusive pursuit, or the errors and fallacies with 
which its doctrines, moral and political, may be charged, it has still 
strengthened and stimulated the intellectual faculties to higher and 
grander attainments ; and which the discovery of the art of printing 
has rendered imperishable. 

‘ With the aid, too, of this invaluable discovery, how wonderful 
have been the strides of the human mind in every branch of science 
and of art !—in investigating the laws and operations of nature ; 
in enlarging our acquaintance with the habitable world and its pro- 
ductions ; in extending our power over matter, and in promoting 
the comforts, the enjoyments, and the elegancies of life: and 
though the knowledge and civilisation thus acquired, and spread, 
have only in some few instances burst forth into freer and better 
forms of government, yet no one can doubt their efficacy in 
moderating the excesses of arbitrary power in every one of the 
European states.’ 

The author proceeds to show that nothing resembling the state 
of Europe, as thus described, is to be found in any of the early 
monarchies of Asia ; where pure and unmitigated despotism always 
produced the calamitous effects which spring from its exercise in 
every climate and in every age. On this he wisely observes : 


‘ To judge accurately of the condition of a people, and the causes 
of that condition, the character and principles of their rulers require 
to be known. Government is the corner-stone on which are based 
the good and evil of society ; its prosperity and moral growth 
being advanced or retarded, as the power of government is liberally 
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or oppressively administered. A history that shall not be a mere 
narrative of royal wars and royal fooleries, but calculated to show 
the operation of power, and the bearing of political and passing 
events on the condition of the people at large, is still a desideratum 
in Indian literature. In the present imperfect sketch, however, all 
that is proposed is to furnish the reader with the means of judging 
correctly of the real character and actual circumstances of those for 
whom we are now again about to legislate, and whom we profess a 
wish, at least, to govern on the purest principles of justice—to divest 
Indian Governments of the false glare with which they are too often 
surrounded, and to show that the people are still free to receive in- 
stitutions really calculated for their benefit, in preference to the con- 
tinuation of systems which have only conduced to misery and de- 
gradation. In this view, it is thought that a connected series of 
historical facts will best serve to elicit truth ; and that a more ac- 
curate idea will be formed of the character and conduct of the Indian 
Governments, and of the consequences to the governed, by noticing 
some of the events of the more remarkable reigns. I have 
accordingly selected these, that when the reader shall have seen 
what occurred under the best and most renowned of the rulers of 
India, his opinions may be easily settled in regard to the rest.’ 


An enumeration is then made of the most striking periods of plunder 
and atrocity committed bythe several Moghul conquerors of India, be- 
ginning with Mamood the First, of the house of Ghizni, who invaded 
India twelve different times, with overwhelming forces, and in each 
carried off treasure to an amount that is startling from its excess ; and 
so passing onward to the other monsters by whom this fine country 
has been from age to age desolated and ravaged, he shows, beyond 
all possibility of doubt, that it is to bad government alone that all 
the evils under which India ever has laboured, or still continues to 
labour, ought in justice to be attributed. Some of these passages 
are so remarkable, that we shall present a few of them to our 
readers : 


* Between the years of our Lord 1000 and 1002, Mamood I., of 
the house of Ghisni or Ghasna, invaded India twelve different times 
with overwhelming forces ; on which occasions, besides the ordinary 
ravages of a Musulman army, he is stated to have carried off the 
following spoils. In his four first expeditions, vast plunder, a great 
many elephants, and numerous slaves; among the treasure are 
enumerated sixteen strings of jewels, each of which was valued at 
180,000 rs. (18,000/.) taken from the person of Jepal, the captive 
king of Lahore. 


« From Bimé in Nagracot,* in his fifth expedition, 700,000 golden 





* ‘ Bimé in Nagracot, in Punjaab, is described as a famous fort built 
on the top of a steep mountain, “‘ where the Hindoos, on account of its 
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dinars ;* 700 maundst of gold and silver plate; 40 maunds of pure 
gold in ingots ; 2000 maunds of silver bullion ; 20 maunds of va- 
rious jewels set. 


* From Tanassar, in his sixth expedition, the plunder of the temple 
of Jug-boom ; the idol and his ornaments being carried off to Ghisni, 
one of which, a ruby, is said to have weighed 450 miskals.t On 
this occasion Delhi was taken and plundered ; after which Mamood 
returned to “ Ghisni with 40,000 captives (slaves) and much 
wealth ; so that the city could now hardly be distinguished in riches 
from India itself.” 


‘In his seventh expedition he plundered Lahore and Cashmeer 
“ of great wealth ; and having forced the inhabitants to acknow- 
ledge the Prophet, returned with the spoil to his capital of Ghisni.” 


‘In the eighth expedition, Mamood extended his conquests over|| 
Kinnoge, Merat, Mavin, Mattra,§ Munge, and other countries, 
which are represented to have “ suffered cruelly from the hand of 
ravage and desolation.” On his return to Ghisni, “ he enumerated 
the articles of his plunder. It consisted of twenty millions of dir- 
hems,4] 33,000 captives, 350 elephants, besides jewels, pearls, and 
precious effects, which could not be properly estimated. Nor was 
the private spoil of the army less than that which came to the public 
treasury.” '** 


‘ In his ninth, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth expeditions, the same 








strength, had deposited the wealth consecrated to their idols in all the neigh- 
bouring kingdoms ; so that in this fort there was a greater quantity of 

old, silver, precious stones, and pearls, than had been ever collected into 
the royal treasury of any prince on earth.”—Dow’s Ferishta, vol. i. 
p. 53. 

* ‘Dinar, is a gold coin, weighing one miskal, or ninety-six barley- 
eorns.’—Ayeen Acbery, p. 37. 

+ ‘ There are two maunds in use in Bengal, one equal to eighty-two 
pounds avoirdupoise, and the other to seventy-four pounds. 

t Miskal, a weight used in weighing gold, and according to the 
** Ayeen Acbery,”’ p. 38, is es to ninety-six barley-corns. The weight, 
therefore, of the one must, I apprehend, be an exaggeration. 

|| ‘ Dow’s Ferishta, vol. i. p. 60—63. 

§ ‘ “Itissaid that Mamood found in Muttra, five great idols of pure gold, 
with eyes of rubies, each of which eyes were worth 50,000 dinars. Upon 
another idol he found a sapphire weighing 400 miskal, and the image being 
melted down produced 98,300 miskals of pure gold. Besides these, there 
were above one hundred idols of silver, which loaded one hundred camels 
with bullion.”—Dow’s Ferishta, vol. i. p. 62. 

4 ‘ In the “* Ayeen Acbery,” a direm or dirhem is stated to bea silver 
coin, but of various value. ‘‘ Fazel Khojendy says, that in former times, 
dirhems were of two kinds ; eight dangees, and six dangees.” A dangee 
or dang is equal to sixteen barleycorns.—Ayeen Acbery, p. 36. 


** « Dow’s Ferishta, vol. i. p. 64. 
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scenes of plunder, cruelty, and ravage, were repeated; among others, 
the plunder of Sumnaat, in Guzerat, and the destruction of the 
famous idol, to save which the Brahmins offered to pay “ some 
crores in gold ; *" but the offer being declined, and the idol broken 
up, there was discovered in its belly “ diamonds, rubies, and pearls, 
of a much greater value than the amount of what the Brahmins had 
offered. The king of Ghisni found in this temple a greater quan- 
tity of jewels and gold than it is thought any royal treasury ever 
contained before. Besides the great idol above mentioned, there 
were in the temple some thousands of small images in gold and 


silver.” + 

‘In the year 1184, the family of Ghisni was extinguished by a 
warlike prince of the house of Ghor or Gaur, Mahomed Ghori; 
whose uncle, Alla, had a short time before taken the capital of Ghisni ; 
and whether considered as an act of just retribution for the cruelties 
of the Ghisnians, or as marking the habits and dispositions of these 
barbarians, it may be here added, that Alla gave up the city to mas- 
sacre, rapine, and devastation, for seven days ; when “ pity seemed 
to have fled the earth, and the fiery spirits of demons to actuate the 
bodies of men ;"’ after which “ insatiable revenge, he carried a 
number of most venerable priests, learned men, and citizens, in chains 
to Ghor, to adorn bis triumph. There—we shudder to relate it— 
he ordered their throats to be cut, tempering earth with their blood, 
with which he plastered the walls of his city.” { This barbarous 
act of Alla’s was intended to retaliate on the Ghisnians for having 
first tortured and murdered his brother, Seif-ul-dien, at the same 
time that his vizier, Seid Majud, was impaled alive. 

‘ In 1266 an army was despatched to extirpate the Mewats, a race 
of people inhabiting an extensive country about eighty miles S.E. of 
Delhi. On this expedition above one hundred thousand persons 
were put to the sword. To quell insurrections in the Dooab many 
thousands were put to death. In Badoon, on another occasion, he 
ordered a general massacre of the inhabitants. 

* Shortly after, Tughril, the viceroy of Bengal, rebelled, and as- 
sumed the red umbrella, with other insignia of independent royalty. 


* This rebellion occupied Balin three years. Tughril was at first 
successful, and defeated the Imperial army, at which Balin was so 
enraged, that he ordered the general who commanded his troops to 
be hanged at the gate of Oude. ‘The rebellion was at length put 
down, after which, “ he ordered spits to be erected in the market- 
place, for the execution of all the prisoners ; and it was with the 
utmost difficulty that the cazies, mufties, and learned men, in a body, 
petitioning their pardon could obtain it. This venerable body at last 





* ©One crore equal to ten millions. 
+ ‘ Dow’s Ferishta, vol. i. p. 70—77. t Ibid, vol. i. p. 143. 
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softened Balin into mercy, and he drew the pen of forgiveness over 
their crimes. 

* At this time, 1286, the Musulman conquests had not been ex- 
tended to the Deccan ; but the wealth accumulated in the southern 
provinces soon attracted their rapacity. Alla, the nephew and son- 
in-law of Ferose II., being intrusted by the Emperor with the go- 
vernment of Kurrah,* raised a force, and invaded the Deccan in 
1293-4, on which occasion he took Deogire (Dowlutabad,) another 
fortress believed by the Hindoos to be impregnable ; and after mas- 
sacring and torturing thousands of the inhabitants, Brahmins, and 
others, he carried off with him, as his portion of the plunder, 600 
maunds of pure gold, 7 maunds of pearls, 2 maunds of diamonds, 
rubies, emeralds, and sapphires; 1000 maunds of silver; 4000 
pieces of silk; and a long list of other precious commodities, 
(Ferishta observes,) “ that surpass all belief.” 

‘ On his return to Kurrah he pretended to be afraid of repairing 
to Delhi, to Jay the spoils at the Emperor's feet; and after much 
artifice and intrigue, at length persuaded Ferose, who was much 
attached to him, to visit him at Kurrah. ‘The Emperor proceeded 
down the river, and ertered Alla’s camp unarmed. Alla threw 
himself at the Emperor's feet ; but two assassins, prepared for the 
purpose, despatched Ferose on the spot; and his head was carried 
on a spear in triumph through the camp. Alla marched with his 
army to Delhi; got himself proclaimed Emperor ; and shortly after- 
wards massacred the rest of the Imperial family. The cruelty, 
treachery, and rigour, of Alla’s reign correspond with its bloody 
commencement. 

‘In 1311, Cafoor was sent to reduce Dhoor-Summund and Maber, 
in the Deccan, where he had heard there were temples very rich in 
gold and jewels. After three months’ march from Delhi, the army 
reached these countries; and, as the historian observes, “ began 
their inhuman cruelties.’’ Cafoor defeated the King of the Carnatic, 
took him prisoner, and ravaged his whole country. In the temples 
he found “a prodigious spoil in idols of gold, adorned with the 
most precious stones, and other rich effects." Being about to return 
with the plunder to Delhi, other treasures of immense amount, con- 
cealed near the camp, were disclosed to’\Cafoor. These were dug 
up, placed on elephants, and conveyed to Delhi, where he presented 
the Emperor with 312 elephants, 20,000 horses, 96,000 maunds of 
gold, several chests of jewels, pearls, and other precious things. 


* On this expedition the soldiers were said to throw away silver, as 
too cumbersome, when gold was found in such plenty. Cafoor in- 
vaded the Decean a fourth time, in 1312, ravaging the country, and 
raising the tribute on the helpless inhabitants. 





* © Asircar or district within the soubah of Allahabad.—4ycen Achery. 
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« One of the transactions of this period related by Ferishta, is the 
invasion of Malabar* by an imperial army under Chusero the Cata- 
mite, whom the Emperor, Mubarick I., invested with the ensigns 
of royalty. Chusero remained in Malabar one year, plundering the 
country of vast wealth, and then carried off “ 120 elephants, a per- 
fect diamond of 168 ruttys,t with other jewels and gold to a great 
amount.” With this wealth Chusero aspired to the imperial throne, 
and succeeded in mounting it after a series of conspiracies and as- 
sassinations, a general massacre in the palace, and the murder of 
his benefactor, the Emperor Mubarick, with his own hands, 


‘ In a subsequent reign the imperial officers were ordered to in- 
crease the revenues generally. In some provinces the imposts 
were tripled. Omrahs were invested with governments, on condi- 
tion of sending annually immense sums to the royal treasury. 
Copper money was ordered, by public decree, to pass for silver ; 
and such was the extent of oppression, distress, and cruelty, that 
“the farmers were forced to fly to the woods, and to maintain 
themselves by rapine. The lands being left uncultivated, famine 
began to desolate whole provinces, and the sufferings of the people 





* «The country called by Ferishta, ‘ Malabar,’ would seem to be that 
along the hilly belt, or summit of the Ghauts, extending from Soonda to 
Coorg.— Wilkes’s South of India, vol. i. p. 10. 

+ ‘A rutty is stated in Dow’s “ Ferishta,” to be equal to seven-eighths 
ofa carat. If by “‘ carat” is meant the goldsmiths’ weight of four grains, 
this diamond would be equal in weight to 588 grains, or one ounce and 
108 grains = 147 carats. 

‘Ferishta has given an account of many other precious stones of almost 
incredible size and weight, found by the Musulman conquerors in their 
plunder of various Hindoo temples. To judge of their value, we may 
compare this diamond with that of the largest which are known in Europe. 


The great diamond of the King of Portugal, weighing 

1680 carats, is valued at . . £224,000,000 
The diamond in the bins 05 of Russia weighs 779 carats, 

and is valued at. 4,854,728 

N.B. This diamond was stolen from a Malabar ido! 
by a French grenadier. 

The diamond of Aurungzebe weighed 2799-10ths carats, 

and was valued at 399,000 
Another diamond of the King of Portugal, weighing 215 

carats, is valued at ‘ 388,290 
The diamond of the Emperor of Germany weighs 1394 

carats, and is valued at 114,996 
The diamond of the King of France, called the ‘ Regent,’ ? 

weighing 1363 carats, is valued at ‘ 218,750 

¢ According to these valuations, a diamond of 168 ruttys, or 147 carats, 
supposing it to be of equal purity with the ‘ Regent’ and the last-men- 
a Portugal diamond, may be taken to be worth about 255,000/. 
sterling. 
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obliterated from their minds every idea of government and subjec- 
tion to authority.” 

* Of one of these monsters, Mahomed III., (1340,) it is recorded 
by Ferishta, that, allured by the wealth of the Deccan, he took the 
fancy, twice in the course of his reign, of removing the seat of 
empire from Delhi to Dowlutabad, and each time forcibly carried 
off the inhabitants, to their great misery, to the latter city; leaving, 
as Ferishta observes, the noble metropolis of Delhi a habitation for 
owls and wild beasts of the desert. Ferishta adds a paragraph 
well worthy of note by those who, without due consideration, 
ascribe the present state of the native Indians to inherent or im- 
mutable degeneracy of character. 


*« About this time the taxes were so heavily imposed, and ex- 
acted with such rigour and cruelty, by the officers of the revenue, 
that the whole extent of that fertile country between the two rivers, 
Ganges and Jumna, was particularly oppressed. The farmers, 
weary of their lives, in one day set fire to their own houses, and 
retired to the woods with their families and cattle. The tyrant 
having received intelligence of this circumstance, ordered a body 
of troops to massacre these unhappy people, if they resisted; and 
if they should be taken, to put out their eyes. Many populous 
provinces were, by this inhuman decree, laid waste, and remained 
so for several years. The colony of Dowlatabad was also in great 
distraction ; the people without houses, without employment, were 
reduced to the greatest distress. The tyrannies of the cruel Ma- 
homed exceeded, in short, any thing we have met with in history ; 
of which the following is a horrid instance. When he remained 
at Delhi, he led his army out to hunt, as is customary with princes. 
When they arrived in the territory of Birren, he plainly told them 
that he came not to hunt beasts, but men; and without any obvious 
reason, began a general massacre of the wretched inhabitants. He 
had even the barbarity to bring home some thousands of their heads, 
and to hang them over the city walls. Upon another occasion, he 
made an excursion of the same nature towards Kinnoge, and mas- 
sacred all the inhabitants of that city, and the adjacent country for 
many miles, spreading terror and desolation wherever he turned his 
eyes.” 

‘ Insurrections, civil war, and conspiracies, were consequently 
perpetual. At one time, Delhi presented the spectacle of two Em- 
perors residing for three years in the same city, and deluging the 
streets almost daily with blood. In these sanguinary struggles, 
Bengal, the Deccan, and other provinces, were for a time lost to 
the empire ; confusion prevailed in all parts; the imperial power 
was alone sustained by the armies, wio plundered the disturbed 
districts for their own gain, whilst wreaking their master’s ven- 

eon his unhappy subjects, often without crime, provocation, 
or distinction. 
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‘ To add to the confusion of this unhappy period, or in 1397, 
Timour Beg, commonly called Tamerlane, “ the firebrand of the 
world,”’ entered Hindoostan at the head of an irresistible force. His 
grandson, Mahomed Jehangir, had crossed the Indus the year be- 
fore, and established himself in Moultan ; but Timour now pressed 
forward like a foaming torrent, spreading around destruction and 
death. In the cities and towns which he took and pillaged on his 
march to Delhi, the inhabitants, as well as the garrison, were in- 
humanly ordered to be massacred; and, in some instances, when 
any particular resistance was made to his arms, or difficulty expe- 
rienced in the levy of contributions, the city itself was reduced to 
ashes. ‘This was the fate of Tulmubini, Battenize, Surusti, Fatte- 
abad, Rahib, Amirani, and Jonah. He divided his army under dif- 
ferent chiefs, who carried fire and sword through all the provinces 
of Moultan and Lahore ; and afterwards rendezvoused on the ap- 
proach to Delhi, taking first the fort of Lowni by assault, and put- 
ting the garrison to the sword. On his arrival before Delhi, Timour 
proceeded to reconnoitre the citadel with seven hundred horse only, 
which tempted the Emperor to sally on the Moghuls with a large 
force. The Omrah, who led the attack, was taken prisoner, and 
instantly ordered to be beheaded. At this time Timour had an im- 
mense number of Indian prisoners in his camp ; and, on its being 
reported to him that some of them had expressed satisfaction at the 
little check he had experienced in reconnoitring Delhi, “ he gave 
orders to put all above the age of fifteen to the sword; so that on 
that horrid day, 100,000 men were massacred in cold blood,” 
Delhi was shortly afterwards taken, and pillaged ; and the inhabi- 
tants being laid, besides, under contributions, of which some of the 
Omrahs were unwilling, or unable, to pay their quotas, a general 
massacre commenced, in which “ some streets were made impas- 
sable by the heaps of dead. The Hindoos, according to their man- 
ner, seeing their wives and daughters ravished and polluted, their 
wealth seized by the hand of rapine, and they themselves insulted, 
beat, and abused, at length with one consent shut the city gates, 
set fire to their houses, murdered their wives and children, and ran 
out like madmen against their enemies. But the desperate courage 
of the unfortunate Delhians was at length cooled in their own 
blood ; they threw down their weapons, and submitted themselves 
like sheep to the slaughter.” ’ 

To this succeeds a long and interesting account of the reign and 
character of Baber, in which much prevailing misconception, with 
respect to both, is removed; and the whole is followed by this 
short summary : 

‘ [have thought it necessary to state these as some of the trans- 
actions of Baber’s reign, that an undue estimate might not be formed 
of the character of a man so celebrated and eulogised as he has been 
by his admirers, or of the influence of his acts on the condition of 
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his subjects. The fact is, that his genius was purely warlike; and 
military fame, women, and drinking, the ruling passions of his soul. 
He has left behind him no ordinance, regulation, nor project of im- 
provement calculated to promote the real interests of his people ; 
and when, in particular, we read, in his own memoirs, accounts of 
battles, and other events, in which the hapless Hindoos are styled 
“ dogs""—* damnable heathen”—*“ atheistical wretches"—“ only 
fitted to people the lowest regions of hell,” with other opprobrious 
designations—it is impossible to conceive that the mind of Baber 
was ever imbued with principles or designs of a nature to relieve 
“ the accursed” from that state of desolation and degeneracy into 
which they had been plunged for ages, by a succession of inhuman 
despots.’ 

The reigns of his son and successors, Humaioon, Shere Khan, 
Selim, Ferose, Mubarick, and other omrahs of the Patan race, are 
next adverted to, with the general description that war and devasta- 
tion, perfidy of the most abandoned character, and murder, were the 
principal features of each; the general principle acted upon by all 
being, ‘ that the empire was no man’s inheritance, but should always 
follow the fortune of the sword.’ The character of Akbar is then 
examined, with the same careful scrutiny as had been before applied 
to that of Baber, and his great reputation for wisdom and virtue is 
shown to have been much exaggerated, and indeed to be wholly un- 
deserved, except in contrast with the more atrociously cruel and op- 
pressive reigns of his predecessors. The following are passages 
from this portion of the work : 

* As a proof of Akbar's moderation,* it is recorded of him, that 
on his accession te the throne, he issued orders to prohibit the ex- 
action of the usual present of money from the farmers ; to let all 
goods pass toll-free; and to prevent the injurious practice of pressing 
labourers to the war. Being, however, constantly engaged against 
rebellious armies, whose chiefs carried with them, for security's sake, 
the treasures they had accumulated, he appears, on the defeat and 
subjugation of these rebels, to have possessed himself of great 
wealth, numerous elephants, and other valuable effects. When 
these services, or the invasion of fresh countries, were performed by 
his generals, they frequently retained the plunder, to assert, in due 
time, their own independence; and only disgorged it when com- 
pelled to submit to the imperial arms. Many transactions of this 
nature are recorded in the reign of Akbar. 





* ‘It is a curious example of the manners and spirit of the age, that 
the vizier, whom Akbar had appointed after the disgrace of Byram, 
should be murdered in the palace while quietly reading the Koran, by 
another omrah, who bore him a grudge, on which the Emperor himself 
was so enraged, that instead of delivering over the murderer tw justice, 
he personally pursued him to a terrace, knocked him down with his fist, 
and ordered his attendants to throw him headlong over the parapet wall, 
forty yards in height —Dow’s Ferishta, vol. ii. p. 336. 
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* On the taking of Bijanagur in Malwa, his favourite tutor, Pier 
Mahommud, governor of Malwa, put all the garrison to the sword, 
because they obliged him to risk an assault ; and at the subsequent 
taking of Brampoor, he ordered a cruel massacre of all the inhabit- 
ants, among whom were a number of philosophers and learned men. 
That Akbar approved of these and other acts equally cruel, must be 
inferred from Ferishta’s notice of them as common, and therefore 
not censurable, occurrences ; but they detract from the clemency 
which Akbar, on other occasions, displayed in pardoning individual 
omrahs for offences against himself. 

* When the imperial arms were occupied in other quarters, Asaph, 
who had been appointed, by Akbar, governor of Kurrah and Ma- 
nukpoor, attacked the neighbouring Hindoo kingdom of Garrah or 
Kuttack, which had never yet fallen under the dominion of fo- 
reigners. It was 300 miles long, and 100 miles broad; with 
70,000 towns and villages, well inhabited. Asaph, after defeating 
the Hindoo army, headed by their heroic queen Dargetti, who was 
killed in the action, laid siege to Jora, where all the treasures of the 
royal family had been, for ten generations, deposited. When the 
unfortunate garrison were reduced to extremity, they performed the 
horrid ceremony of the Joar, or general massacre of their women 
and children. ‘The riches of Jora, when taken by Asaph, in gold, 
silver, jewels, and precious effects, were invaluable. Of gold alone, 
there were found, in one treasury, LOL chests of mohurs.* Asaph, 
reserving this plunder to himself, and uniting with other rebels, 
the Emperor marched against him with a large force, compelled him 
to submit, and to disgurge his ill-gotten wealth, which was accord- 
ingly transferred to the imperial exchequer. The other rebel chiefs, 
in this quarter, were also ultimately subdued, taken prisoners, and 
carried by the Emperor to Jionpoor, where they were trodden to 
death by elephants. 

* Akbar, shortly afterwards, laid siege to the strong fort of Chitor, 
in Rajpootana, then governed by a Hindoo prince, Jeimal. The 
prince, being killed in defending a breach, the garrison gave them- 
selves up to despair, and destroyed, according to custom, their wives 
and children by a Joar. Akbar led his men in person to the assault ; 
and having introduced 300 elephants of war into the fort, he ordered 
them to advance on the desperate Rajaputs, and to tread them to 
death. “ The scene became now too shocking to be described. 
Brave men, rendered more valiant by despair, crowded around the 
elephants, seized them by the tusks, and inflicted on them unavailing 
wounds. The terrible animals trod the Indians like grass-hoppers 
under their feet, or winding them in their powerful trunks, tossed 
them aloft into the air, or dashed them against the walls and pave- 


‘ments. Of the garrison, which consisted of 8,000 soldiers and 





* *A gold mohur is sixteen rupees, or thirty-two shillings. 
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40,000 inhabitants, 30,000 were slain, and most of the rest taken 
prisoners.” ' 


The following is a just and satisfactory judgment on the charac- 
ter of the Emperor in whose reign the events previously detailed 
transpired : 

* Akbar's reign continued fifty years, and though many instances 
are adduced of his clemency to individuals, which no doubt was un- 
common, considering the spirit of his contemporaries, and the race 
from which he sprang, he cannot be considered free from the worst 
vices of Mohammedan despots. He stands personally charged with 
cruelty and assassination, together with the butchery by thousands 
at a time of the hapless Hindoos ; for after the disgrace of his mi- 
nister Byram, some of those acts are imputable to himself,* whilst 
others were perpetrated by his officers and generals, which, if he 
did not approve, he suffered at all events to pass unnoticed. Being 
a man of great enterprise and undaunted courage, he succeeded, as 
we have seen, in conquering all the revolted provinces of the em- 
pire, and extended his dominions to the southern parts of the Deccan ; 
but the glory of his arms redounded in nothing to the benefit, the 
happiness, or the security of his people. 


* From the accumulations of wealth in the imperial treasuries, we 
read of vast sums being expended by Akbar on the construction 
and decoration of magnificent palaces, and other objects of personal 
grandeur ; but, however much works of this kind may excite the 
admiration of the vulgar, they are a dead letter as regards the pro- 
motion of permanent prosperity. The celebrated Ayeen Acbery is 
doubtless an extraordinary production for the time in which it ap- 
peared, and proves beyond dispute the ability of its learned author, 
Abul Fazil; but of this code of regulations it may be safely ob- 
served, that some of them are puerile, and indicative of the low 
state of civilisation as well as despotism of the times ; winlst some 
of the most important—especially as regards the revenue,—never 
were, because they never could be, carried into effect, as will be 
more fully illustrated hereafter. Whatever vigour or regularity, 
therefore, Akbar's mind may have infused into his own adminis- 
tration, it was not of that comprehensive character as to embrace 
the interests of futurity. The merit of his reign, whatever it might 
be, was confined to its own period—his regulations had no endur- 
ance beyond it—and the proof is, that his son and successor had, on 
Akbar’s death, immediately to enter on the same scenes of conten- 
tion for power, of civil war, anarchy, devastation, and blood, as 
constitute the characteristic features of every other reign.’+ 





* «On one occasion he impaled alive Munsoor Shirazi, an omrah of 
the court, accused of correspondence with his enemies. The enemy in 
this case happened to be Hakim, the Emperor’s own brother, who set up 
the standard of rebellion in Punjaab.—Dow’s Ferishia, vol. ii. p. 377. 

+ ‘Selim, alias Jehangire, had scarcely reigned six months, before his 
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Aurungzebe is another name to be added to those of Baber and 
Akbar, as having had a greater share of honour bestowed upon 
it than was really its due; and as his reign extends to a later 
period, and might be supposed to be described with greater fulness 
and accuracy than those of his predecessors, it is the more import- 
ant that right notions should prevail respecting it. On this, the 
author says : 

‘ Of the condition of the people throughout this celebrated reign, 
there is little to be found in history to satisfy inquiry beyond a few 
incidents related as occurrences of the period. The ravages of hos- 
tile armies are admitted to have been constant and excessive ; and 
the officers of government to have enriched themselves by insatiate 
plunder of the people. A famine raged at one time with all the 
horrors usually attending such a calamity. An occurrence is also 
related, which would be ludicrous, but for the proof it affords of the 
ignorance and superstition of the age. A body of 20,000 Fakirs or 
religious mendicants, after committing devastations in the country 
with impunity, and fancy:ng themselves invincible, actually marched 
to Delhi with an old woman, supposed to be a magician, at their 
head ; defeated a body of imperial troops, and proclaimed the old 
woman sovereign. ‘They were at length put down by Aurungzebe, 
pretending to superior enchantment, and furnishing his troops with 
a charm, under the influence of which the witchcraft of fhe old ma- 
gician was broken, and the whole body of Fakirs was put to the 
sword. 

* We are likewise informed, that, during this reign, “ an odious 
religious capitation tax was imposed on the mild and inoffensive 
Hindoos, and levied with the utmost rigour. Their sufferings at 
length exceeded their patience ; they resisted, and were overpowered 
and disarmed. They were now abandoned a prey to every body of 
plunderers : cultivation ceased, .as they tilled but a sufficiency for 
their own consumption ; and a famine ensued, with all its conco- 
mitant evils. Such had been the result of the government of one of 
the wisest Emperors.’'—Waring’s History of the Mahrattas, p. 93. 





eidest son, Khosro, aided by two powerful Omrahs, rose in rebellion. 
Being overcome, and led captive into the imperial presence, Khosro was 
consigned to a dungeon, and blinded, by order of his father, and after- 
wards murdered by one of his own biothers. Of the two Omrahs, one 
was sewn up in the raw hide of an ox, the other of an ass, and in this 
state of suffocation paraded through the streets for public show. Three 
hundred of the principal rebels were impaled alive; and Khosro, previous 
to his being blinded, marched through the writhing bodies.—Enc. Lon. 
vol. x. p. 43. These are some of the events which immediately followed 
the death of Akbar. It will hence be perceived, that, in spite of all that 
has been said of Akbar’s own government, the Musulman system itself 
underwent no reform or beneficial change. It was, on the contrary, 
continued through every succeeding reign, in all its former violence and 
atrocity. 
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‘ Aurungzebe died in February, 1707. A reign of forty-nine years 
was thus passed in scenes of perfidy, hypocrisy, and military vio- 
lence. Not a thought or project—not a law or regulation—for the 
comfort and benefit of his people, is any where mentioned. The 
principle of this, as of every other reign, seems to have been the 
constitutional doctrine of the East, that kings are made to keep the 
world in awe, and that all living creatures are equally the slaves of 
royalty ; consequently, only fit to be considered, or used, as minis- 
tering to the ambition or the pleasures of their sovereign lord. Al- 
most all that we know from history of the people is to be drawn by 
inference from the acts of their rulers, and a few occasional remarks 
on passing events. When, therefore, we are informed, shortly after 
the death of Aurungzebe, that the disorders of the country continued 
—that “ the Zemindars aimed at independence, and that the people 
either became robbers or suffered from bands of robbers who plun- 
dered the country with impunity,” we are left, from this and other 
occurrences above-mentioned, to form our own conclusions (no dif- 
ficult task, it may be said) of the true character and state of the 
times. i 


‘ But of Aurungzebe’s rapacious and oppressive administration 
we have an authentic account (though not recorded in the history of 
the period) in a letter addressed to him by a contemporary, the Raja 
Jesswunt Sing. The elegance of this production will probably ex- 
cuse me with the reader for its insertion here, not only as a con- 
firmation of the fact contended for, but to show also, what it is the 
main object of this publication to show, that the minds of native 
Indians are abundantly embued with principles and with powers that 
would do no small honour to the wisest of mankind. 


‘ After adverting, in the Eastern style, to the glories of Aurung- 
zebe's ancestors, Jesswunt Sing proceeds :—* Such were the bene- 
volent inclinations of your ancestors. Whilst they pursued these 
great and generous principles, wheresoever they directed their 
steps, conquest and prosperity went before them, and then they 
reduced many countries and fortresses to their obedience. During 
your Majesty's reign, many have been alienated from the empire ; 
and farther loss of territory must necessarily follow, since devasta- 
tion and rapine now universally prevail without restraint. Your 
subjects are trampled under foot, and every province of your em- 
pire is impoverished ; depopulation spreads, and difficulties accu- 
mulate. When indigence has reached the habitation of the sove- 
reign and his princes, what can be the condition of the nobles? As 
to the soldiers, they are in nftirmurs ; the merchants complaining, 
the Mohammedans discontented, the Hindoos destitute, and multi- 
tudes of people wretched, even to the want of their nightly meal, 
are beating their hands throughout the day in desperation. 


* « How can the dignity of the sovereign be preserved who em- 
ploys his power in exacting heavy tributes from a people thus miser- 
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ably reduced? At this juncture, it is told from east to west, that the 
Emperor of Hindoostan, jealous of the poor Hindoo devotee, will ex- 
act a tribute from Brahmans, Sanoraghs, Joghies, Beraughies, So- 
nassees ; that, regardless of the illustrious honour of his Timurean 
race, he condescends to exercise his power over the solitary, inoffen- 
sive anchoret. If your Majesty places any faith in those books, by 
distinction called divine, you will there be instructed, that God is the 
God of all mankind, not the God of Mohammedans alone. The Pa- 
gan and the Musulman are equal in his presence ; distinctions of 
colour are of his ordination ; it is he who gives existence. In your 
temples, to his name the voice is raised in prayer ; in a house of 
images, where the bell is shaken, still he is the object of adoration. 
To vilify the religion or customs of other men, is to set at nought 
the pleasure of the Almighty. When we deface a picture, we natu- 
rally incur the resentment of the painter; and justly has the poet 
said, ‘ Presume not to arraign or scrutinize the various works of 
power divine.’ 

«« Tn fine, the tribute you demand from the Hindoos is repug- 
nant to justice; it is equally foreign from good policy, as it must 
impoverish the country ; moreover, it is an innovation and an in- 
fringement of the laws of Hindoostan. But if zeal for your own 
religion hath induced you to determine upon the measure, the de- 
mand ought, by the rules of equity, to have been made first upon 
Ramsing, who is esteemed the principal among the Hindoos. Then 
let your well-wisher be called upon, with whom you will have less 
difficulty to encounter ; but, to torment ants and flies, is unworthy 
of an heroic or generous mind. It is wonderful that the Ministers 
of your Government should have neglected to instruct your Majesty 
in the rules of rectitude and honour.” (Vide Asiatic Annual Register, 
M. Tracts, p. 105.)’ 


The present Government of India might hear the same good 
sense and reasonable remonstrance from the manyintelligent Natives 
now under their rule, if the people were at all consulted as to the 
acts or laws by which they are governed ;—but, with a much greater 
show of readiness to listen now than at any former period, the 
same indifference as to what may be said or thought by those whose 
only duty is to obey, prevails now as ever. The narrative of the 
historian passes on to the invasion of Nadir Shah, in 1739,—an ir- 
ruption still more terrific than that of Timour Beg, and thus de- 
scribed : 

‘ Nadir Shah entered Hindoostan at the head of a large force, and, 
having subdued Candahar, Cabul, and the Punjaab, with the usual 
ravages and devastations of a Musulman army,* marched direct to 





* “Nadir Shah found in the treasury of Cabul alone 2,500,000/. in spe- 
cie, and effects to the value of 2,000,000/7. more. In these were included 
4000 complete sets of armour, inlaid with gold; 4000 of polished steel; 
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Delhi. ‘The Emperor, Mahommed, and his Minister or Commander- 
in-chief, Douran, were now roused from the security into which 
they had been lulled by the artifices of the treacherous Omrahs ; and 
Douran marched out, at the head of a numerous force, to oppose 
the Persians. He was defeated in the action, through the treachery 
of the two principal conspirators, Sadet and Nizam ul Mulk, and 
mortally wounded. Nadir Shah’s army suffered severely in this 
action ; but, after some further intrigues and pertidies, he contrived 
to possess himself of the capital, closed the gates, to prevent the 
inhabitants from carrying away their wealth, and demanded of them 
twenty-five crores of rupees, or thirty millions sterling, as a ransom 
for sparing the city. Allcommunication with the country, and conse- 
quently all supplies, being cut off, a famine first raged in the city ; 
then a tumult, in which thousands on both sides were slaughtered, 
and every street in Delhi became a scene of confusion and death. 
Nadir Shah, having an officer killed by his side, was so enraged, that 
he ordered a general massacre ; and, in a few hours, above 100,000 
persons, without distinction of age, sex, or condition, lay dead in 
their blood. “ The Hindoos, according to their barbarous custom, 
shut up their wives and daughters, set fire to their apartments, and 
then threw themselves into the flames. Thousands plunged head- 
long into wells, and were drowned. Death was seen in every horrid 
shape, and at last seemed rather to be sought after than avoided.” * 
At the entreaty of the Emperor Mahommed, this dreadful scene of 
destruction was at length stayed ; but Nadir Shah's thirst of blood 
was not satisfied. He sent detachments daily into the surrounding 
villages, to put all the inhabitants to the sword ; and, as a proof of 
the sense entertained by a Musulman despot of justice in punishment, 
another party was detached, after the massacre, into the royal mar- 
ket, where the tumult first arose; and 700 persons being seized 
indiscriminately, their noses and ears were cut off. After this, the 
city was given up to pillage, in which many of the Omeehs were 
beheaded, tortured, or otherwise cruelly used. Nadir Shah himself 
“seized upon the public treasure, and the regalia of the Moghul 
Emperor. In the treasury several vaults were discovered, in which 
much wealth lay concealed, as well as many valuable effects. In the 
public treasury was found, in specie, four millions sterling ; in the 
private vaults, two millions and a half. The jewel office was esti- 
mated at thirty millions, including the famous throne of the Moghul 
Emperors, which was valued at more than twelve millions. The 
royal wardrobe and armoury were reckoned worth seven millions. 
Eight millions were raised in specie, by way of contribution, on the 
city, and ten millions in jewels ; all which, with horses, camels, and 





4000 mails for horses; and a great quantity of fine tissues and dresses.— 
Dow’s Fer. vol. ii. p. 415. 
* * Dow’s Ferishta, vol. ii. p. 428. 
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elephants, amount to about 62,500,0001. sterling.” * In 1739, Nadir 
Shaw t returned to Persia, having reinstated Mahommed on the 
throne of Hindoostan, after a formal cession to the crown of Per- 
sia, of the provinces of Cabul, Peshawer, Kandahar, Ghizni, Moultan, 
and Sind. The whole treasure which Nadir Shah carried from 
Hindoostan, on his return to his own dominions, amounted, it is said, 
by the best computation, to eighty millions of our money. 


* We thus see how the wealth of India, after extortion from the, 
oppressed inhabitants, was first amassed and hoarded by despots for 
their own strength and protection, and afterwards became the spoil 
of a fellow-tyrant, or conspirator, who heeded no other justification 
than the power, or the art, to seize it. In the Subahs, or vice- 
royalties of the empire, the same system, and the same practices, 
prevailed. The will of a rapacious tyrant was the law universal ; 
uncontrolled in its exercise, except where a stronger arm was up- 
lifted to oppose its violence ; and the mass of the people thereby 
plunged into the lowest depths of oppression and poverty. 


‘ The circumstances of this invasion may be quoted as a fair spe- 
cimen of the manners, habits, and occurrences of the times, and 
as proof of the utter impossibility for moral improvement, nay, for 
any thing but the lowest degradation of character, to exist among a 
people subject to the rule of such unprincipled and rapacious des- 
pots. One of the intrigues attending it is, in the same view, deserv- 
ing of notice. Nizam ul Mulk was soubahdar, or viceroy of the 
Deccan, where he had established an independent government in 
reality, though still nominally subject to the crown of Delhi. Being 
summoned to court, he delayed going, until, by intrigue, he had 
effectually provided for his personal safety ; and he then proceeded 
to Delhi, accompanied by an army of 20,000 men. His object was 
to supplant the Captain-General, Douran, who had the ear of the 
Emperor ; and, for this purpose, he joined the faction of the Vizier, 
Kummir. Another Omrah, Sadit Khan, soubahdar of Oude, also 
aspired to the ministerial office ; but, finding he could do nothing 
against the faction of the Nizam and Kummir, was easily persuaded 
to join them ; each conspirator hoping, after the fall of Douran, to 
be able to outwit, or to subdue, his brethren in iniquity. Douran, 
having the sole command of the army, was, however, still too power- 
ful for the faction ; and, to accomplish their purpose, they invited 
Nadir Shah to invade Hindoostan, hoping that the consequent dis- 





* * Dow’s Ferishta, vol. ii. p. 429. 

+ ‘Nadir Shah was originally the son of a shepherd of Cho 
by the sale of his father’s docks, hired bandit, plundered Speen 
and ultimately raised himself to the throne of Persia. His career was one 
of dreadful cruelties, and terminated in his being massacred in his tent 
near Meshed, in June, 1747.—Mill, i. p. 614. 

t ‘ Dow’s Ferishta, i. 431. 
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tractions of the empire would enable them at least to establish a 
complete independence in their own respective governments, whilst 
the Nizam aspired, it is said, to the empire itself, expecting to hold 
it as a viceroyalty under Nadir Shah. The consequences of this 
intrigue, as regards the empire, have been already mentioned. In 
the battle before Delhi, Sadit Khan joined the Persian army. Douran 
being wounded in the arm, of which he afterwards died, was sup- 
posed to have had the wound poisoned by the secret instigation of 
the Nizam. On the death of Douran, the Nizam engrossed the 
whole power of the court, and entered into a treaty with Nadir Shah 
(whose army had been nearly defeated in the late action) to evacuate 
Hindoostan for the pitiful sum of about 625,000/. of our money. 
Sadit, hearing of this treaty, offered Nadir Shah 2,500,000/., on 
condition of his being placed at the head of the administration. 
Nadir Shah, who cared as little about treaties as the conspirators 
themselves, easily found means to evade his plighted faith to the 
Nizam ; who was also persuaded to visit the Persian monarch in 
his own camp, where he was immediately seized and confined. 


‘ After the pillage and massacre of Delhi, Nadir Shah's power was 
so well established as to leave him nothing to dread from the in- 
trigues of the court. Calling the Nizam and Sadit to his pre- 
sence, he addressed them as follows in full Durbar: “ Are not you 
both most ungrateful villains to your King and country, who, after 
possessing such wealth and dignities, called me from my own do- 
minions to ruin them and yourselves ? But I will scourge you both 
with all my wrath, which is the instrument of the vengeance of 
God.” * He then spit on their beards, the greatest affront that can 
be offered to a Musulman, and turned them out of his presence with 
every mark of indignity. The traitors, being thus ignominiously 
treated and disgraced, swore to each other, by the holy prophet, 
that they would not survive the indignity, and resolved to take poison 
on their return home. Sadit, having no confidence in the Nizam’s 
oath, sent a spy to watch his proceedings ; but the crafty Nizam 
instructed a trusty servant to bring him an innocent draught, which 
the servant did with apparent reluctance. The Nizam, after formally 
saying his prayers; drank it off in the presence of the spy, and 
shortly after pretended to fali down dead. Sadit, on receiving this 
intelligence, unwilling to be outdone by his fellow in iniquity, swal- 
lowed real -poison, and died. The Nizam was not ashamed even 
to pride himself on the wicked trick, by which he had got rid of a 
rival. He afterwards enjoyed the fruits of his villanies, in the un- 
rivalled possession of power, although Nadir Shah, on taking leave 
of the Emperor of Hindoostan, cautioned him against this perfidious 





_* ‘Itis curious to remark of one of these intriguing sinners, that the 
title assumed by him, viz. Nizam ul Mulk, means, being interpreted, 
“« Composer of the State.” 
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minister, saying, “ Had not I passed my word for his safety, the 
old traitor should not live to disturb Mahommed.” 


‘It may be added of this conspiracy, that, some time previous to 
its occurrence, the Emperor, who hated and feared the great power 
of Nizam ul Mulk, had instigated the governor of Hyderabad to 
assassinate him; but the governor lost his life in the attempt. 
Whether the Nizam, therefore, was actuated on the occasion by 
views of personal aggrandizement, or by revenge for the treacherous 
attempt on his life, or by both, is of little consequence. The story 
is equally illustrative of the manners and spirit of Musulman rulers, 
and of the doom to which the subjects of such lawless sway must 
necessarily be fated.’ 

On the evacuation of India by the Persian invader, the Nizam 
Mahommed remained at Delhi; and his reign was greatly inter- 
rupted by the irruptions of the Mahrattas, or Hindoos, who carried 
fire and sword to the very gates of Delhi, and extorted from Mahom- 
med an engagement to pay them, as tribute, the chout, or fourth- 
part of the revenue of the country. 


‘ Mahommed died in 1747, from which time, till 1764, the throne 
of Delhi was nominally occupied by Moghul princes of the house of 
Timour ; for continued anarchy, complicated treachery, murder, de- 
vastation, and pillage, pervading every part of the empire, its suc- 
cessive chiefs still inherited but the titles, and none of the substance, 
of imperial power. In this time, the Mahrattas established several 
independent and powerful sovereignties in the central parts of 
India, extending quite across the peninsula, from the bay of Ben- 
gal, to the Gulf of Camby. The Jaats, or Jates, a numerous 
tribe of Hindoos, under Sourage Mull, possessed a large terri- 
tory near Agra. The Rohillas, headed by a military adven- 
turer, threw off the imperial yoke, and occupied Budaoon, and 
the provinces north-east of Delhi. ‘The Seiks in the Punjaab, the 
Soubahdars of Oude, Bengal, Behar, and Orissa; of the Deccan, 
Guzerat, Carnatic, &c. became also permanently independent ; 
whilst Achmet Abdalla the Durannee, another military adventurer, 
formerly a chobdar, or mace-bearer, in the train of Nadir Shah, 
raised himself, after the assassination of the Persian monarch, to the 
sovereignty of all the countries which had been ceded to Persia 
to the north-west of the Indus, and which formerly composed the 
great monarchy of Ghizni. From thence he made frequent irrup- 
tions into Hindoostan. In 1757, he penetrated to Delhi, entered 
the city, and levied a contribution ‘on the inhabitants of a crore of 
rupees, a sum now more difficult to raise than ten crores in the 
days of Nadir Shah. His ravages,* and those of the most dreadful 





* ‘Among other cruelties, after taking Muttra by assault, “he sacked 
h 


the place, and put the inhabitants to the sword for the enormous crime of 
attempting to defend their lives and property.”—Dow, vol. ii. p. 468. 
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nature, extended throughout the country of the Jates, when the 
affairs of his own empire required his return. 

‘ But in 1759, Abdalla again turned his eyes towards Hindoostan, 
and in 1761 possessed himself of its devoted capital. “He laid 
the city under heavy contributions, and enforced the collection with 
such rigour and cruelty, that the unfortunate inhabitants, driven to 
despair, took up arms. The Persian ordered a general massacre, 
which, without intermission, lasted seven days. The relentless 
Durannees* were not even then glutted with slaughter; but the 
stench of the dead bodies drove them out of the city. A great part 
of the buildings were, at the same time, reduced to ashes; and 
many thousands, who had escaped the sword, suffered a lingering 
death by famine, sitting upon the smoking ruins of their own 
houses. Thus the imperial city of Delhi, which, in the days of its 
glory, extended seventeen crorest in length, and was said to contain 
two millions of people, became almost a heap of rubbish.” 

‘But this was not all; for the Mahrattas had now marched 
towards Delhi, to oppose Abdalla with an army of 200,000 horse. 
On their approach, Abdalla evacuated the city; which “the Mah- 
rattas immediately entered, and filled every quarter of it with de- 
vastation and death. Not content with robbing the miserable 
remains of Abdalla’s cruelty of every thing they possessed, they 
stripped all the males and females naked, and wantonly whipped 
them along the streets. Many now prayed for death as the 
greatest blessing, and thanked the hand which inflicted the 
wound. Famine began to rage among the,unfortunate citizens to 
such a degree, that men fled from their dearest friends as from 
beasts of prey, for fear of being devoured. Many women devoured 
their own children ; while some mothers of more humanity were 
seen dead in the streets, with infants still sucking at their 


breasts.”’ 

‘ Abdalla, having defeated the Mahrattas in a pitched battle, re- 
turned to his dominions; leaving affairs at Delhi to be conducted 
in the name of Jewan Bucht, the eldest son of the rightful emperor 
Shah Allum, under the tuition of Nujib al Dowla, the chief or 
prince of the Patan Rohillas. In the mean time, Shah Allum, who 
feared to trust himself in the hands of Abdalla, after wandering a 
fugitive throughout the empire, fell into the hands of the British, 
on their defeating the soubahdar of Oude, Suja al Dowla, at Buxar, 
in 1764. On this occasion, the British Government settled the 
Emperor at Allahabad, with a small district around it, yielding about 
twelve lacs of rupees in annual revenues; to which were added 
twenty-six lacs of rupees from Bengal. In 1772 we find Shah 





* ‘The tribe of which Abdalla is chief are distinguished by that name. 
+ ‘One.crore is equal to about two miles, 
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Allum a prisoner in the hands of the Mahrattas, who through 
mockery restored him to the throne of Delhi, in order, as would 
appear, to obtain for themselves various grants of territory under 
the imperial seal. In 1803, he again fell into the hands of the 
English, and his son Acbar Shah now resides at Delhi, with the 
name and title of Emperor, and a revenue from the Company of 
fifteen lacs of rupees per annum. Acbar Shah is said to be between 
sixty and seventy years of age. He still affects, as far as his 
means admit, the pageantry and ceremonials of imperial state ; but 
alas! it is but the wreck of fallen greatness—the poor remains of 
that wealth and splendour which were once the pride of the Moghul 
throne.’ 

Adverting to the events which occurred in the other quarters of 
India, particularly in the Peninsula, no more favourable view presents 
itself ; the picture is uniformly dark and dreadful : 


‘Throughout the whole period of the Mohammedan ascendancy 
in the south, the same enormities, the never-failing accompani- 
ments of their presence and power, are recorded to have been uni- 
formly and unceasingly perpetrated, as have been already described, 
in the northern provinces. To review the occurrences of this 
period would only be to give further examples of the same un- 
provoked and devastating warfare ; the same struggles for power ; 
the same unbridled thirst of conquest ; the same perfidy, treason, 
and private assassination ; the same disregard of every tie, whether 
of nature, of honesty, or of honour ; and the same persecution, op- 
pression, and massacre of the Hindoos. The scenes, indeed, of 
butchery and blood are often mentioned as too horrid to relate— 
thousands—twenty—seventy—a hundred thousand souls, being sa- 
crificed at a time, without the least remorse. Of one of these 
southern monsters, Mahomed, son of Alla ud Deen, who died in 
1374, it is recorded, and the trait may be received as characteristic 
of the fraternity, that he died acknowledging “ all is vanity ;” after 
the gratification, during his life, “of every sensual passion, the 
slaughter of 500,000 persons, and the ruin and depopulation of the 
Carnatic.’ The treasuries of these southern princes were also 
filled from the enormous plunder of their defenceless subjects ; and 
the system of Mohammedan exaction, sometimes under the name 
of contribution, but permanently under that of revenue, being every 
where the same, with the power of rapacious armies every where 
to enforce it ; ‘the fate of the unhappy people was here, as in the 
north, stamped with the same wretchedness. There was no secu- 
rity for person or property. The latter, more especially, was 
always a fair object of seizure, wherever it was known to exist ; 
and the mass of the people were thus reduced to a state of poverty, 
from which there was no escape ; and of violence and oppression, 
against which there was no redress.’ 


The state of the people under the most recent of the Hindoo 
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Governments, appears to have been but little better. In the south 
of India, they had acquired sufficient strength to overthrow the 
house of Timour; and on the ruins of the Moghul power, which 
was now confined within the kingdoms of Oude and Bengal, in the 
north, and the Carnatic and Mysore, in the south, arose modern 
Hindoo Governments, which were as destitute as their predecessors 
of any provision for the happiness of the people over whom they 
ruled: 

‘ All the accounts we possess of the Hindoo Governments of 
India, prove them to have ever been, as they are now, in principle 
and practical operation, pure despotisms. In no respect do they 
differ from the Mohammedan, except that conquest has not been an 
object with the Hindoos for the purposes of conversion, or of fana- 
tical persecution of the vanquished; but, barring this degree of 
ferocity, peculiar to the disciples of the Koran, a Hindoo Govern- 
ment bears as full and distinct a stamp of covetousness, « ™f rapa- 
city, of the love of power, and disregard of the means of acquiring 
it, as any of the Mohammedan states. Colonel Wilkes is of opinion, 
that the undeviating despotisms of India, Mohammedan and Hindoo, 
are to be ascribed to the union, in both sects, of their respective 
religious and political codes ; both of which enjoin the monarchical 
as the only form of government, and inculcate the doctrine, that 
royal authority is an emanation of the divine power; whilst the 
perpetual revolutions, civil commotions, and the spirit of conquest, 
which have uniformly marked these states, are mainly owing to 
precepts contained in the same codes, which the followers of each 
equally believe to be of divine authority. 


‘ But, independent of these positive laws, it is to be considered 
that despotism is nourished and supported in the lower stages of 
civilisation, in all countries, by some of the natural propensities of 
the human mind. Man is every where, more or less, disposed to 
submit to a governing power, as his only protection against lawless 
violence, A military leader is the first protector of his tribe ; and, 
as fortune favours, or talent promotes, his future acquisitions, he 
establishes a firmer hold over their respect and admiration. To 
what a pitch of enthusiasm is the attachment of the latter often 
carried for a brave and victorious chief! We have here the basis 
of arbitrary power ; and, as these beginnings progressively grow 
up into states, self-interest co-operates with other passions of the 
mind, in attaching to the ruler, or prince, all who share, and all 
who aspire to participate, in the sweets of his power. All the Go- 
vernments of India may be said to have been founded on military 
adventure and the sword; and, when once established, the most 
fawning submission, the most abject flattery, are put into action to 
obtain its favours. The rivalry of courtiers, and supplicants, in 
these debasing arts, swells out the dispenser of gifts into an idol of 
earthly perfection, whose will is law, and whose vices even it be- 
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comes a virtue to gratify. And, as power is thus established in its 
most formidable, because most lawless, shape ; as no other form of 
government has ever been dreamed of, or contemplated, in India ; 
as public or political rights can never be known, much less asserted, 
where they are not publicly discussed; there is no alternative for 
the poor and the ignorant multitude, but hopeless submission to a 
fate which they also, from knowing no better, naturally conceive to 
be the will of heaven. 

“In Colonel Wilkes's “ History of the South of India,” we have an 
anecdote of one of the Mysore Rajas, showing that despotic power 
changes nothing of its nature, in whosesoever hands it may be placed. 
Chick Deo Raj, who reigned from 1673 to 1704, employed the first 
years of his reign in financial arrangements, increase of revenue 
being, as usual, the object, with a view to foreign conquest and ex- 
tended power. But the Hindoo law being opposed to an augmen- 
tatrontof the rate of land taxation without the consent of the people, 
the Raja had recourse to an .expedient, against which there was no 
legal prohibition ; viz., to propose taxes on other articles so burden- 
some and vexatious, as should induce the inhabitants to compound 
for their abolition by a voluntary increase of the land-tax. Chick 
Deo accordingly ordered twenty new taxes to be levied throughout 
the country, of which Colonel Wilkes gives a list. One of them 
was a tax for “ opening a door.” The whole were so oppressive 
as to occasion great opposition, which the Jungum Priests were 
supposed to be active in promoting. The Priests were accordingly 
summoned to court on the plea of consulting them regarding the 
proposed measures ; but treachery was suspected, and about four 
hundred only obeyed the summons. The Priests were received with 
the usual ceremonies, in a suit of tents, where, after the salutation 
of the Raja, each Priest passing from the canopy of audience into 
an adjoining square, supposed to contain refreshments, was received, 
as he entered, by assassins, who quietly severed his head from his 
body, and threw the carcase into a pit prepared for the purpose. 
Chick Dio followed up this atrocious act by still further murders 
and barbarity in the country, and marching large bodies of cavalry 
into the provinces, with orders to put down every symptom of op- 
position without mercy, at length succeeded in carrying by force 
the augmentation he originally proposed of the public revenue.’ 


A sketch of the Mahrattas of the north of India completes this 
frightful picture of human misery, resulting from the mere abuse 
of human power—which the author thus pourtrays : 


‘ The character of the Mahrattas, throughout all these transac- 
tions, has been that of the most rapacious plunderers. Their pre- 
datory habits are quite proverbial, and their conquests were, in a 
great measure, effected by laying waste the countries through which 
they passed. When, therefore, it is considered that, in their first 
triumphs over the Moguls, they demanded and exacted, where they 
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could, a chout, or fourth, of the revenues ; that they obtained from 
the Emperor, as before mentioned, a formal grant of this tribute, 
with power themselves to levy it on the disaffected provinces, that 
is, the vice-royalties, which had shaken off the imperial authority ; 
the reader may judge of the state of misery and oppression to which 
the inhabitants of these devoted countries must have been reduced, 
who were thus subject to three-fold plunder and extortion ; first, of 
the imperial armies from Delhi, who still continued to carry off vast 
contributions from the Deccan; secondly, of their local Musulman 
governors ; and thirdly, of their equally insatiate Mahratta invaders. 


‘ The march of a Mahratta army is generally described as deso- 
lating the countries through which it passes, on either side its route, 
which'may be thus easily traced by ruined villages and destroyed 
cultivation. They plunder as they move along, seizing by violence, 
or by treachery, on all that is valuable, or any way conducive to 
their present security or ulterior views. Sevajee’s depredations in 
this way were excessive; so that, at his death, his treasuries and 
arsenals were stocked even to exuberance. Among other acts of 
the kind, he plundered the rich city of Surat three different times ; 
on one of which occasions only, his booty was estimated at one 
million sterling. In his celebrated incursion into Drauveda, now 
called “ the Carnatic,” he is said to have carried off vast wealth ; 
but the best proof, as well as the most characteristic trait, of his 
unbounded and indiscriminate depredations is, that he was at length 
distinguished by the appellation of “ Taz Rosser,” which was ap- 
plied to him as an appropriate and exclusive title. 

‘It was a fixed principle of Sevajee’s government to be consi- 
dered as in a state of constant warfare ; on which account, a larger 
army was kept up than the ordinary revenue of his territories would 
maintain ; and which, therefore, owed a great part of its subsistence 
to booty. At the annual festival called the Dessara, formerly held 
with great pomp in the month of October, and before hezvest-time, 
the army was assembled, and after the feast, sent forth to raise con- 
tributions from the neighbouring provinces. Their demand was a 
chout, or one-fourth, of the revenue paid to Musulmans ; and the 
districts which resisted were over-run with fire and sword; the in- 
habitants tortured and murdered ; and the country left a dreary 
waste to forewarn others of their fate, if not averted by ready com- 
pliance with these lawless exactions. It is added, by persons ac- 
quainted with the Mahratta tongue, that the language itself is de- 
scriptive of their manners and habits, no other abounding in such 
copious and definite expressions for booty and plunder. 

‘ As usual with the despotisms of the East, conspiracy, treachery, 
and assassination, marked the career of Sevajee, his descendants 
and successors ; of which the following brief notice will suffice : 

* At the age of seventeen, Sevajee threw off his allegiance, seized 
on his father’s treasures, raised a corps of banditti, ravaged the 
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country round, raised contributions, and set up for himself. One of 
his first exploits was to murder Baajee Gorepora, and 3,000 of his 
followers, for having betrayed his father Shajee to the Beejapoor 
Government. He treacherously murdered the Raja of Jaowlee, 
and seized his territory and treasures. Extending his usurpations 
and plunder, an army from Beejapoor was sent against him. He 
feigned repentance and submission, invited the Musulman general 
to a conference, stabbed him to the heart, and afterwards cut his 
army to pieces. Sambajee, the son and heir of Sevajee, conspired 
against his father, and joined the Moghuls : but failing in his object, 
submitted ; was kindly received by the father, and pardoned. Sam- 
bajee was afterwards treacherously seized by Aurungzebe, and most 
inhumanly murdered. His tongue was cut out for blaspheming 
the Musulman prophet ; his heart was next cut out ; and his limbs 
and body separated, and thrown to dogs to be devoured.’ 


After the perusal of such portions of Indian history as we have 
here laid before our readers, who is there among them that can 
wonder at the stationary condition and confirmed poverty of its 
unhappy people? If their industry in works of art, and the surplus 
productions of their soil in the bounty of nature, had been suffered 
to accumulate, without interruption from the savage invaders who 
have from time to time destroyed both,—the human imagination can 
hardly conceive the degree of wealth and happiness to which the 
people of such a country might have attained. But, with such 
swarms of destroyers visiting them periodically, and, like the lo- 
custs, laying waste the whole face of the earth, no degree of abun- 
dance in nature, and no accumulation of the produce of industry in 
works of art, would have been sufficient to prevent them falling 
into, and continuing in, the state of misery and degradation in which 
they still remain, though the English have now been settled among 
them, in various parts of the country, for at least a century past. 
Mr. Rickards closes his enumeration of the enormities described, 
by the following judicious remarks : 

‘I have thus endeavoured to convey, by a series of historical 
facts, a correct view of the nature and character of Asiatic depotism. 
It is, as before observed, the only form of government known to 
exist throughout India; and from the lawless and rigorous spirit 
in which it has been ever, and universally, exercised, the inference 
is plain, that the whole population of these vast regions, thus sub- 
jected to a rule so thoroughly paralysing in its effects, and continu- 
ing for ages to bear them down to the lowest depths of degradation, 
must necessarily be the same from generation to generation, what- 
ever may be their religion, their philosophy, or the learning and civili- 
sation of the select few ; and that change or improvement are impos- 
sibilities under despots, regardless of every other object than the 
acquisition and confirmation of power, and reckless of the means 
by which it is to be obtained. In India, as elsewhere, it has mat- 
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tered little to the interest, or the happiness, of the people at large, 
in whose hands, or in what caste, the power has been placed—the 
people have invariably been its victims. 


‘ Of the Musulman despots of India, we have seen that, besides 
the fanatical persecution and forced conversion of their Hindoo sub- 
jects, their ruling principles of action, in all other respects, were 
only calculated to deaden every affection of the mind in those they 
governed, save what was indispensable for self-preservation. Where 
there was no fixed rule of succession to the throne, and the will of 
the reigning prince the only law, the sword of the strongest be- 
came the best title to possession. ‘To secure a seat so acquired, the 
successful prince distributed the most important offices of state, and 
the provinces, and more distant parts of his dominions, in govern- 
ments to his sons, nearest relatives, or most trustworthy servants. 
The lust of independent power and wealth was however common 
to all; and, in the prosecution of these objects, the closest ties of 
nature, as well as the principles of obedience and good faith, being 
most unscrupulously violated, it often happened, during the life- 
time of the reigning prince, but almost always at his death, that 
sons, parents, and brothers were in arms against each other. In 
these unnatural contests, every crime, even to the most cruel assas- 
sination, was justified by the value of the prize. It also frequently 
occurred, that when one prince or viceroy, instigated by the thirst 
of conquest, plunder or revenge, invaded the territories of a neigh- 
bour, another neighbour would, from similar motives, invade the 
dominion of the first ; and so on with others ; each of them deeming 
the absence of his neighbour's force, or any other cause of weak- 
ness, to be the best of all reasons for assault. Thus actuated, the 
Mohammedan despotisms of Asia have exhibited little more than con- 
tinued scenes of war, treason, and devastation. The followers of 
these sanguinary despots, as lawless and unprincipled as their 
master, were just as faithful to his cause as their own interest re- 
quired. Fidelity was not among the virtues they professed to 
esteem ; and, when instigated by prospects of greater advantage or 
enjoyment, they hesitated not to murder, or to abandon, a leader, 
who had, in all probability, set them the example, by being himself 
the first and greatest violator of the most sacred of our social 
duties. 


‘ The loose principles of banditti were thus, though on a larger 
scale, the principles of every one of these Asiatic courts; for the 
acts above recorded are not to be taken as peculiar to particular 
persons or reigns, but characteristic of all. With the power to 
execute, the disposition to perpetrate deeds of perfidy and blood 
was never wanting, nor restrained by the sense of shame, of grati- 
tude, or of duty. Success, and personal bravery, stamped eclat and 
credit even on the greatest atrocities. Neither persons nor pro- 
perty had any security among these barbarians, saye where arms, 
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and courage to use them, existed for their defence; and these were 
the monsters to whose sway, for seven or eight centuries, the help- 
less inhabitants were subjected ; and who, in addition to their un- 
restrained natural ferocity, thought it meritorious to plunder, tor- 
ture, murder, and enslave the pagans of India. 

‘ This, however, is but a sketch of the transactions of the period 
alluded to. Whoever has a taste for atrocities of this nature ; for 
details of lawless rapine, and wholesale butchery of the species ; 
for flaying, and impaling alive, and other species of torture ; for 
hewing living bodies to pieces; for massacring prisoners in cold 
blood, and making hillocks of their bodies, and pyramids of their 
heads for public show; for hunting down the inhabitants of whole 
provinces like wild beasts ; with other like modes of royal amuse- 
ment, may be feasted to satiety in the history of the Musulman 
conquests and governments of Hindoostan and the Deccan, which 
is little more than a continued series of these disgusting bar- 
barities. 

* How, then, can we wonder that the unhappy subjects of such 
ferocious rule—seeing that the prince and his nobles only sought 
aggrandizement and riches at their expense ; and that plunder and 
extortion, massacre and captivity, were all they had to expect— 
were driven to the habitual practice of artifice, duplicity, and 
cunning, to protect themselves, as much as circumstances would 
admit, against the violence and exactions of their rapacious tyrants ? 
And is it reasonable, let me add, or is it just, to impute qualities, 
which are thus forced on a people by the iron hand of power, as 
inherent defects of their natural character ? 

«In respect to the civil institutions of these barbarians, I shall 
merely observe, that the inhabitants who escaped the fury of their 
wars and military ravages, and were left to find a miserable sub- 
sistence in the provinces of the empire, were still subjected to the 
most sanguinary law that was ever yet inflicted on the human race. 
The Koran ordains war against infidels to be a religious duty, in 
which the women and children of the vanquished are condemned to 
slavery, and the men to death; and, acting upon this satanic ordi- 
nance, the Musulman governments of India, in their mercy, con- 
descended to fix a ransom, and to take one half the actual produce 
of the soil, as revenue, for not murdering and enslaving its original 
proprietors. 

* Those who are acquainted with the utter impossibility of so 
large a portion of the produce of any extensive tract of country 
being contributed, either as rent or revenue, with a sufficient reserve, 
at the same time, for the barest maintenance of its cultivators, will 
easily conceive the extreme poverty and misery to which the 
inhabitants were every where reduced by the attempts to en- 
force it. 
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‘ By this ferocious law, the original proprietors of estates have 
been swept from the face of the earth, or reduced, with their de- 
scendants, to the wretched condition of ryots, or cultivators, at half 
produce ; and a state more replete with despair, more thoroughly 
subduing the energies of the mind and body of man, could hardly be 
devised by the most mischievous ingenuity. 


‘ If we turn from this picture to that of the other Governments 
of the East, we find nothing calculated to improve the condition, or 
alleviate the oppressions, of the people, save the absence of fanatical 
persecution. The incessant plunder and devastation of provinces ; 
the perpetual marching and counter-marching of armies, with their 
lawless, predatory habits ; the same scenes of usurpation, treachery, 
and violence, every where meet us, and prove, that whatever arbi- 
trary power is established, it has nothing in common—no sym- 
pathy, with the interests and feelings of the people. Their fate is 
that of confirmed poverty and bondage ; their condition admits of 
no variableness, nor shadow of change—it is the same to-day, as 
yesterday, and for ever.’ 


After a recapitulation of the principal facts which tend to estab- 
lish the positions originally laid down, and to show that the rigours 
of Asiatic despotism spread anarchy through every branch of the in- 
ternal administration, drive the people to habits confirmatory of their 
degradation, and, consequently, paralyse every principle intended 
by nature to promote the improvement of man, the author forcibly 
asks : 


* How inconsistent, then, is it in those who admit the high state 
of wealth, civilisation, and learning, to which the Hindoos had at- 
tained, previous to the Mohammedan conquests, to contend for their 
present immutability, or inherent inferiority of character? If the 
Hindoos ever were in the state above described, they must have 
changed, and greatly changed ; but is not despotic power sufficient 
to account for the change, as well as the origin and confirmation of 
degeneracy? Has it not been the fate of the Greeks in Europe, and 
from precisely the same cause? No one will pretend that the soil, 
climate, or religion, of Greece has so changed, as to produce a total 
change in the character of the people ; and why, if it be not so, are 
the modern Greeks in a lower state of degradation than the modern 
Italians, but because the despotism of one country is far more rigo- 
rous and intense than the despotisms of the other? It is the despo- 
tism of Asia that alone remains unchanged ; and that, consequently, 
admits of no change in the character or condition of its subjects. 
The hordes of Toorks, and Moghuls, to the north of the Himala 
barrier, are as wild and wandering, at this day, as in the age of At- 
tila, or Chengis Khan ; and all the Musulman states, to the south of 
that range, in the same mental darkness, political misrule, and po- 
verty, as the earliest of their predecessors. 
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‘If, then, the causes here assigned produce universally the same 
effects, why seek for others in India, where the rule of tyrants, 
justly called the scourge of the human race, has, from the beginning 
ef history to the present hour, had its fullest sway ? 


, * But if the reader can doubt the facts above detailed, or the con- 

“elusions thence deduced, because they have occurred in a far distant 

clime, whose history he may not have familiarly contemplated ; let 

me implore him to turn his eyes to the existing state of Turkey, or 

. the Governments of northern Africa, under his more immediate ob- 

servation. Let him contemplate the ferocious spirit with which 

war has, of late years, been carried on against Infidels, as they are 

termed, in the Morea. Let him consider the total absence of justice 

in the provinces ; the insecurity of person and property ; the avowed 

practice of piracy ; and slavery of prisoners ; the pleasant exercise 

of the bowstring ; the happy method of settling differences, and dis- 

satisfactions, by assassination —sometimes of the reigning prince— 

sometimes of viziers, pashas, hospodars, and other troublesome 

officers ; and often by the wholesale butchery of unresisting sub- 

jects ; whose heads are exposed on the gates of the royal palace, 

for the edification of the people, and the amusement of their sove- 

reign. Let him, I say, consider these simple facts : and then ask 

his own reason, whether such a scourge, in the shape of human go- 

vernment, does not stand forth to the world, like the Upas of the 

forest, breathing destruction around, and blighting every germ of 
improvement within the influence of its poison.’ 


! To such a question every man of reflection and humanity must 
answer in the affirmative ; and to the next question, which naturally 
arises out of it, namely, ‘ Whether every man is not in duty bound to 
embrace all occasions of which he can avail himself to cut down 
this Upas tree, and so uproot it for ever, as to prevent its poisonous 
influence from doing farther mischief ?’—we trust there will also be 
but one answer, and that equally in the affirmative: for no man 
with a right heart and sound understanding, can, we are persuaded, 
witness such a state of things without feeling a desire to assist in 
reforming it. Mr. Rickards closes his interesting and valuable vo- 
lume, which we recommend to the careful perusal and serious atten- 
tion of all men who can feel pleasure in alleviating the miseries of 
others, with the following testimony as to the character of those on 
whose behalf his labours are undertaken : 


bs ‘ Of the rea! character of the natives of India I have already re- 
? corded my opinion, “ that they are capable of every virtue, and of 
every acquirement that can adorn the human mind; and I here 
confidently re-assert the same belief. For proof, I appeal to all 
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, those who have held much intercourse with the Natives, during 
4 their services in India—whether they have not met with numerous | 
{ instances of great natural sagacity, quickness of apprehension, 






4 sound intellect, a peculiar aptitude for patient investigation, and, I 
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venture to add, honesty, gratitude and attachment to those who 
use them well. I appeal to their handy works, and the progress 
made in the useful arts of life, in all situations where oppression is 
not supreme. I appeal to the many indications which are now to 
be met with, of advances made in European literature, science, and 
principles. I appeal to the concurrent testimony of many of the 
ablest and most experienced of our Indian servants now in England. 
And, finally, I appeal to the public records of the Indian Govern- 
ments, in which many volumes of papers, and correspondence with 
Natives, are inserted ; and in which it will be found (I speak from 
knowledge of the fact) that the productions of the Asiatic, both as 
to sound reasoning and eloquence of expression, have often a de- 
cided advantage over those of his European superior. 

* The preceding remarks may be thought to give a different 
view of Indian society and Governments to what has been commonly 
entertained in this country. My aim has been to show that there 
is nothing in this people of a mysterious cast—that their present 
degraded condition is not out of the ordinary course of nature—but 
rationally to be accounted for by causes which are invariable and 
universal in their effects; and, therefore, to be counteracted by the 
same remedies which have proved effectual in the improvement of 
other races of human beings. If I dissent from other writers, I 
may say in defence of my own impressions, that they are the result 
of long residence and personal intercourse with this interesting 
people ; and I refer again with satisfaction to the extracts I have 
already given from Bishop Heber’s Journal, for confirmation of 
my opinions. To sum up the whole, I would therefore add, that of 
all the works which the labours and learning of Sir W. Jones, 
Captain Wilford, Mr. Colebrook, and others, have brought within 
the ken of English readers, there is not one, relating to laws, to 
morals, to politics, or history, that does not contain intrinsic proof 
of the despotic character of the ancient Hindoo and Musutman Go- 
vernments, and of ignorance, superstition, and slavish submission, 
on the part of the governed. ‘There are, however, two classes of 
writers on this point: one who laud beyond measure the former 
civilisation, morality, learning, and wealth of Hindoos—the other, 
as we have seen, passing the severest judgment on their natural 
and incorrigible depravity. As is generally the case, truth will pro- 
bably be found between the two extremes. ‘The Hindoos of the 
present day I take to be in no respect different from the Hindoos 
of times past, as to manners, institutions, and attainments. What 
despotism forced them to be ages ago, despotisin forces them to be 
still. Despotic power, considered as a cause, is every where in- 
variable in its effects ; neither caste nor complexion alters its spirit ; 
it is the same in the hands of a Musulman, a Hindoo, or a Euro- 
pean. And, as regards the character and attainments of Hindoos, 
viewed as a people, I can see nothing that the influence of despotic 
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power is not fully sufficient to account for. I cannot, therefore, 
agree in Sir W. Jones's extravagant praises of the ancient Hindoos, 
their civilisation and literature, on the one hand; or in the severe 
judgments of Mr. Mill on the other; more especially in the prefer- 
ence given by the latter to the Musulmans of India. My own ob- 
servation of the two sects inclines me to a contrary belief. Musul- 
mans are sensual and luxurious, fond of ease, indolence, and plea- 
sure; and, where they have the means, these propensities are often 
indulged to the greatest excess. Hindoos, on the other hand, are of 
more abstemious habits—of a temperament and disposition much 
more favourable to intellectual attainments—greedy of knowledge, 
and delighted with it when acquired. There are other sects, at the 
head of which, for energy and talent, I should place the Parsees 
of the western side of India. Add to these, Armenians, native Por- 
tuguese, and Anglo-Indians ; and we have a mass of Native popula- 
tion whose capacity for moral improvement no man can reasonably 
doubt ; and whose progress—give them but the same advantages— 
would be as certain, and as rapid, as that of any, even the most 
civilised and enlightened nations of the earth.’ 


To Tuomas Moorg, Ese. 


Unrivauu'p Lyrist ! Matchless Bard of Love! 
Poet of Beauty' Minstrel of Delight ! 
In corresponding praise I fain would prove 
How much I marvel at thy mental flight, 
Whether yon glowing sphere it leads above, 
Catching new fancies from the worlds of light,— 
Or from Earth’s youthful, love-allured throng, 
Stealing fresh raptures to enrich thy song ! 


How much I love the music of thy lays,— 
How doat upon thy deep impassioned strain,— 
How hang, enamour'd, when in Beauty's praise 
Thy song is poured,—or now lament when pain 
Afflicts thy favourites,—and when thou dost raise 
The gladsome sportings of thy wit again— 
How I rejoice ; all this 1 would rehearse, 
But mighty feeling mocks my feeble verse ! 
Yet, Oh, despise me not, because o’er thee 
Alone is shed the radiance of song ; 
For, though I cannot match thy minstrelsy 
With equal strains, to me there may belong 
A kindred spirit, a propinquity 
Of feeling, and of thought ; and these are strong 
Enough, should partial friendship so approve, 
To bind his votary to the Bard of Love! 





J.L.S. 














Prerenvep Secr oF Devit-Worsuippers IN THE BURMESK 


TERRITORIES. 
To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


Sir,—As you have thought proper to pollute the pages of your 
‘Herald,’ by the admission, in your Number for September, of acovert 
and most scandalous attack on the principles of Evangelical Chris- 
tians, in a letter signed D. F., and purporting to be written from 
Calcutta, you will not, 1 trust, refuse admission to a few observa- 
tions in reply. 

Who D. F. may be, I know not ; that is, whether his ignorance 
has occasioned him to be deceived, or that he himself is the de- 
ceiver: but every fullower of the faith I profess, that is, every se- 
rious Christian, must observe, at half a glance, that in the attempt 
to ascribe our doctrines to a class of Devil-Worshippers, the most 
serious and wanton injustice is done to us. Good God! Sir, are 
tenets approved of by such men as Irving, Chalmers, and all the 
orthodox in our own day, and by Calvin and Knox in those gone 
by, to be considered as fit accompaniments for a belief in, and wor- 
ship of, the Devil ?—for such really, Sir, is the tendency of D. F.'s 
letter. 

To put the most charitable construction on the matter, and to 
suppose D. F. himself deceived, it is quite clear to any understand- 
ing, and I think I shall satisfactorily prove, that the religion of 
Myelhadshan, so far from having an origin of even one of the tens of 
thousands of years back ascribed to it, is nothing else than a garbled 
collection of our own sacred creeds and tenets ; which, I doubt not, 
some pious missionary promulgated in the Burmese country, and 
which the impious wretches whom D. F., I must do him the justice 
to say, most laudably execrates, have diabolically perverted into a 
base application to their Demon-Worship. Missions to such people, 
Sir, can really be of little service, when we thus see them capable of 
applying divine truths to the basest of superstitions. I am quite 
shocked to think of the impiety ; but to prove what I have said, it 
is only necessary to quote a part of D. F.’s extracts, and contrast 
them with the genuine worship from which they are too evidently 
borrowed. 


The five articles of the Myelhadshans’ ‘ sacred creed,’ as D. F. calls 
it, are, in fact, no other than the ‘five points,’ so happily established 
at a meeting of divines assembled at Dort in 1618, to quash the 
Arminian heresy. (Would to God it had then been effectually put 
down, and not been permitted, as it has been since, to creep into 
and corrupt the practice, at least, of the Established Church of this 
United Kingdom.) ‘To this assembly our King James I., of pious 
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memory, sent the Bishop of Llandaff and three more clergymen, one 
being from Scotland, who voted for and approved of the articles 
which are still the foundation, I may say, of our hope. Being 
established on an authenticity so indisputable, the assembly, consist- 
ing of eighty-nine divines, deputed by their several Churches, of 
whom only three or four were dissentients on the ‘ points’ in ques- 
tion,—these ‘points’ must be taken as truly orthodox : and none 
but those whose hearts and understandings are seared up and pos- 
sessed by Satan, are capable of gainsaying them ; though it was 
hardly to be expected that the arch-fiend would be found so daring 
and successful as to claim and establish them as a part of his own 
worship, which he has evidently done in the Burmese country, if 
your correspondent D. F. is not himself a base deceiver. I shall 
now contrast the extracts and the ‘ Points of Dort’ word for word ; 
but I shall omit in my transcript of the latter those sacred names, 
which might possibly appear to be degraded by any remote bearing 
to those by which they would thus appear to be superseded : 


Points of Dort. 


1. That * * *, by an absolute 
decree, hath elected to salvation 
a very small number of men, 
without any regard to their faith 
or obedience whatever, and se- 
cluded from Saving Grace all 
the rest of mankind, and ap- 
pointed them, by the same de- 
cree, to eternal damnation, with- 
out any regard to their infidelity 
or Impenitency. 


Creed of the Demon-Worshippers. 


1. That the Demon, by an ab- 
solute decree, hath chosen as his 
favourites entitled to participate 
in everlasting enjoyment, in his 
habitation, a very small number 
of men, without any regard to 
their principles or obedience to 
his will, and appointed the rest 
of mankind, for his gratification, 
honour, and glory, to eternal tor- 
ments, without any regard what- 
ever to their demerits. J 

2. That the Demoness did not 
suffer for any other than these 
favourites, having had neither 
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not suffered death for any other 
but for these elect only; having 











the will nor the power to extend 
the benefit of her sacrifice to the 
rest of mankind. 


3. That by the fault of the 
Water-drinker, mankind lost 


their free-will, being put to an 
unavoidable necessity of doing or 
not doing, whatever they do, or 
do not, whether good or bad, 
being predestined thereto by the 
eternal and effectual secret decree 
of the Demon. 


had neither any intent, nor com- 
mand of his father, to make sa- 
tisfaction for the sins of the 
whole world. 


3. That, by Adam's fall, his 
posterity lost their free-will, being 
put to an unavoidable necessity 
todo or not to do, whatever they 
do or do not, being thereunto 
predestinated by the eternal and 
effectual secret decree of * * *, 
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4. That the Demon, to save 
his favourites from the rejected 
mass, exercises a power, equal 
to that by which he created the 
world, and raised up the dead, to 
infuse in the former a reliance on 
him, whilst those to whom this 
preference is given cannot reject 
it, and the rest of mankind, being 
worthless, cannot obtain it. 

5. That such as have been 


once received into favouritism, 
can never fall from it finally or 


4. That * * *, to save his elect 
from the corrupt mass, doth beget 
faith in them, by a power equal 
to that whereby he created the 
world, and raised up the dead, 
insomuch that such unto whom 
he gives that grace, cannot reject 
it, and the rest, being reprobate, 
cannot accept it. 


5. That such as have once re- 
ceived that Grace by faith, can 
never fall from it, finally or to- 





totally, notwithstanding the most tally, notwithstanding the most 
enormous contempt of the De- enormous sins they can commit. 
mon’s laws, of which they can be 

guilty. 

Can any base forgery be more palpable than this? and, having, 
Sir, been successful in its detection so far, I have occupied myself 
in a most careful and laborious research to discover the remainder 
of the abominable deception, not one word of which I shall leave 
unexposed. It would be tedious and unnecessary to repeat the abo- 
minable comments of these Burmese fanatics,—abominable, | mean, 
as applied to doctrines relating to the worship of, and a belief in, 
the supremacy of Satan, (for the case is widely different, when we 
view such doctrines as emanating from, and reflecting back on, the 
fountain of truth) ; and it seems equally superfluous to oppose to 
them, word for word, as I have done, in regard to the ‘ fre points 
of Dort, the pious commands of the fathers of our faith, from 
which they have been borrowed ; for, with the exception of the base 
perversion of applying to the Father of Lies what was intended to 
apply to the Father of Truth alone, the comments on each side are 
very nearly word for word the same. For instance, the hopeless con- 
dition of the non-elect, referred to in D. F's letter, immediately 
after the ‘ five points,’ is the same as stated in a pious work, enti- 
tled, ‘ Result of False Principles ; which see, p. 58. 

The Deity’s partiality towards the elect, after election, is from 
Crisp ; that of the case of the elect—observe that in all instances 
where the word ‘ favourite’ is used in these abominable comments, 
the word ‘ elect’ appears in the writings from which the comments 
are borrowed—that of the case of the elect taken away in the very 
act of sin, is from Prynn ; the privilege of the elect, after election, 
is from Bishop Lavington, on ‘ Enthusiasm ;' the wonderful power 
of belief in Christ, is from Whitfield ; the corrupt state of the elect, 
who are yet fair in the eyes of their Maker, is from Mason. Whit- 
field furnishes the true definition of those for whom Christ died ; 
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the vile commentators evidently mean to typify his death by that 
oftheir Demoness. Perkins has produced the sense of the next com- 
ment on the non-responsibility of the elect ; Calvin, the two follow- 
ing paragraphs. That regarding the discrepancy between the se- 
cret and revealed will of Him whom I will not name in this place, 
is from Piscator ; the next, from Trigland ; and the two following 
from Piscator again. The apparent, but inefficacious, revelation of 
the Divine will, and that of the secret wishes of God differing from 
his promulgated ordinances, are both taken* from Zanchius. Pis- 
cator it is who explains, that the vice of hypocrisy is not to be attri- 
buted to our Maker, and Luther describes the effect of our Saviour'’s 
having taken on himself the sins of the world. The wholesome 
admonition to children will be found in the Catechism of John Brown, 
minister of Haddington ; and John Brierly explains why the children 
of grace commit sin in asking pardon for error, and points out cha- 
ritably a readier means of ridding themselves of any sin they may 
commit. Toplady shows how God puts upon men the work of their 
own destruction ; and the Reverend David Grant it is who so admi- 
rably describes the Divine feelings on the occasion of the sufferings 
of Christ. Boston, in his ‘ Fourfold State, represents the state of 
the blessed in after life, and particularly of the relish which the 
punishment of their outcast relations gives to their own enjoyments. 


Having thus, Sir, laid the whole imposition bare, I shall advert 
to a circumstance noticed by your correspondent, D. F., that de- 
mands, I think, particular remark. He says that, in times of old, it 
had been usual, in the Burmese territories, to offer up human sacri- 
fices. Now, Sir, although Lam far from approving of such a prac- 
tice as an actual act of worship, yet I think that the subject of 
sacrifice is one which all serious Christians should approach with 
reverence. Was not the man Jesus offered up as a sacrifice, to 
secure the salvation of the elect, and have not the orthodox, during 
many ages, deemed it necessary to enforce belief of their doctrines 
by having recourse to fire and faggot, as the only means of con- 
vincing stubborn heretics ; granting them, at the same time, a pass 
to that world where the truth will break out upon them in undis- 
puted splendour, though rather late, I must acknowledge, for their 
purpose? Did not the pious and amiable propounder of our faith 
under Christ, the great and immortal Calvin, with his own hand 
apply the burning faggot to the irreclaimable Servetus ? and who, 
among Calvin's sincere followers now-a-days, does not wish that he 
had it in his power to rid the earth of all who were of the same wicked 
way of thinking? I am far from wishing, mind me, that such means 
of establishing truth should be again resorted to ; [ only wish to say, 
that it would have been happy for us all, if, in those by-gone days, 
our good Calvin had done the work effectually when he set about 
it; and lam, moreover, of opinion, that, if our orthodox Church 
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had now a wholesome power in its hands to punish, at discretion, all 
who will not believe by persuasion, matters would be much better 
for us than as they now stand. Should an obstinate sinner, or so 
occasionally be sent to another world, there is no denying that so 
much sin as he otherwise might commit would thereby be extin- 
guished, while the example would operate to the advantage of those 
who contumaeiously, like the Phariseees of old, shut their eyes and 
their hearts against the force of truth. 


To conclude, however : Having exposed the base forgery of these 
detestable Myelhadshans, the like of which has never been attempted 
since the days of Lauder, who wished to pass on the world his for- 
geries as the source of Milton's ‘ Paradise Lost,’ I hope I am guilty 
of no presumption in claiming, like Douglas, the applause of the 
world for the service I have, like him, done, in the exposure here 
made of a forgery no less artful and extensive, and on a still more 
sacred subject. I am, Sir, yours, 

A Serious Curistian. 





INVOCATION FoR A Lapy'’s ALsum, 


O ye! whose souls can sympathize 

With bold and bland eimotions, 

Whose minds beam, flashing, through your eyes, 
Betokening loftiest notions,— 


Whose thoughts dance to the roundelay 
Of Poesy,—whose hours 

Glide on full oft the live-long day 

"Mid Fancy’s classic bowers ! 

O ye of taste and melody ! 

Come !—sweep with careless measure 
Our minstrel-lyre, that, happy, we 

May add unto our treasure. 

Whether ye chaunt the impassioned song, 
Or woo the Muse of Painting, 

Place some choice flowers our bays among, 
Chaste hearts with bliss acquainting ; 


For music breathes in all things sweet 
In love, in friendship true, 

And each and every thing we meet 
Sprinkled with Passion’s dew : 


And clothe your gift in garb that's gay, 
Or grave, as fittest seemeth :— 
He sleeps not vainly life away, 


Who tells of what he dreameth. 
R. G. 





: 
/ 
: 
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Tue Benoa, Army. 


Tue following letter, which was originally addressed to and 
published in ‘The British Indian Military Repository, in Bengal, 
with the note of the Editor of that work appended to it, has been 
sent to us for publication in ‘The Oriental Herald,’ for the purpose 
of introducing the unpublished reply or rejoinder of the original 
writer, which, he states, he was unable to get published in the state 
in which he wished to have it done in India. 


On Majors commanding Corps to which they do not regimentally 
belong. 


S1r,—As your columns have been occupied on subjects connected 
with the welfare and efficiency of the Bengal Army, I trust you 
will allow me to fill a small space on a subject of considerable im- 
portance, one which, as far as I can learn, bas occasioned considera- 
ble remark, as touching upon what some consider the fair and just 
expectations of many deserving officers. 


The measure to which I allude is, the novel, and I believe un- 
precedented one, of partially removing regimental officers (Majors) 
to the command of regiments to which they do not belong; a 
measure which seems equally at variance with the long-established 
usage and constitution of this army, as it appears injurious, even 
as a general principle, but much more so when partially applied. 


By this measure, Captains may be superseded by interloping 
Majors, junior to themselves in the service, and see the advantages 
arising from service with their corps, and the dangers and hard- 
ships of campaigns which they have shared, wrested from them, 
perhaps by a man not only junior in the service, but one who has 
passed the greater part of his service in some staff appointment, or in 
the security and comfort of cantonments. Is this a-just reward for 
an officer remaining with his corps, when, perhaps, he had the 
means and wish to take his furlough ? 


All supercession in an army constituted as this is, may be con- 
sidered a grievance which ought to be avoided as much as possible : 
it must occasionally occur ; but by the constitution of this army, 
Majors are, to all intents and purposes, regimental officers, equally 
with Captains, and surely ought to be obliged to take their chance 
in their own regiments. 


I have heard it argued by a Major looking for one of these 
regiments, that it matters not to a Captain whether he be super- 
seded in his command by a Major or Lieutenant-Colonel. This 
argument evinces but little knowledge of human nature, and no 
con-ideration of the circumstances and established custom of the 
service. There are but few instances of Lieutenant-Colonels, junior 
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in the service to Captains, but of Majors there are a great many. A 
Captain knows he may expect supercession by the former, accord- 
ing to the usage of the service ; but by the latter it is an innova- 
tion which he never could have contemplated. May not the mea- 
sure prove injurious to the discipline and harmony of the service 
by creating jealousies and heartburnings in those over whom these 
interloping Majors are thus placed, and be detrimental in as much 
as it cannot be expected that Majors commanding regiments not 
their own, and who must be removed when that grade becomes 
vacant, can feel the same interest in the discipline and welfare of 
these regiments as the officers who properly belong to them. 


The measure may also have a tendency injurious to the service, 
by taking away a strong inducement to officers entitled to furlough, 
to remain with their corps, and thus increase the security of old 
officers with regiments, already so prejudicial to their efficiency. 


The measure is also open to another objection. From the fre- 
quent changes of Commanders-in-Chief to this army, they must 
necessarily be occasionally almost strangers to the merits of its 
officers, except through the report of persons in office, thus opening 
a door to the exercise of patronage that may (for who shall answer 
for the infallibility of human nature?) be abused, and it may so 
happen that a junior officer's opinion shall operate to the prejudice 
of his senior officers. 

From these reasons, I have been led to think it possible, that 
the measure in question will, before it is permitted to take rest, 
duly meet with that consideration generally given to important 
changes in the constitution and long-established usage of this 
army. 





F. P. 


Note by the Editor of ‘ The British Indian Military Repository.’ 


Ovr correspondent’s apprehensions of the evil consequences 
likely to result from the measure he deprecates, will, we hope, 
prove both premature and ill-founded. No Captain who has 
established any claim to consideration, need, we think, dread that 
he will be superseded by an interloping Major, junior to himself in 
the service. ‘The measure of ordering officers of one corps to do 
duty with another, is not novel; and regimental staff appointments 
(for want of qualified interpreters) were some time ago temporarily 
bestowed out of a regiment at another Presidency, upon an officer 
ordered to do duty with it. The discipline of the army being 
intrusted to his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, it is absolutely 
necessary that those only should be nominated to command corps, 
whom he may consider qualified ; and, although regimental promo- 
tion in the Honourable Company's service goes always by seniority, 
it does not seem to follow that the command of a regiment must, in 
the absence of its field officers, always go to the senior Captain, 
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while there are Majors who have no command. Yet, except the 
very measure our correspondent contends against be adopted, he 
might see a Major, though highly qualified to command a corps, 
serving without any command at all under a Lieutenant-Colonel, 
while another corps, probably at the very same station, was com- 
manded by a Captain. Nay, this Captain might not only be a 
junior Captain, but a junior officer to the Major ! Would it then be 
justifiable to keep two well-qualified field-officers with one Native 
corps, while there was not one with another? To remove a 
Lieutenant-Colonel on every such occasion, would be, to subject 
that rank to a real grievance, because an uunecessary one, while 
Majors can be spared to do the temporary duty. To conclude, if 
there be one point more important than another to the discipline of 
the army, we consider it to be his Excellency the Commander-in- 
Chief's prerogative of selecting officers for the command of corps : 
it is a power which in such hands can seldom fail to be exercised 
with discretion, discrimination, and delicacy. It is one indispensa- 
bly necessary in a seniority service ; and the latitude lately taken, 
of occasionally opening the list of Majors as well as that of 
Lieutenant-Colonels for command of corps, since the separation of 
battalions, and their formation into regiments, seems little more 
than an enlarged modification of the previous practice of removing 
Majors from a battalion, having a Lieutenant-Colonel present, to 
another temporarily left, in the absence of its field-officers, under 
charge of a Captain. 
Reply or Rejoinder of the Original Writer. 

Sir,— Upon what grounds the Editor may hope the apprehensions 
of the evil consequences likely to result from the measure his eor- 
respondent deprecates, will prove premature and ill-founded, I am 
ata loss to conjecture: perhaps, it is merely meant as a piece of 
flattery to high authority, and this is an article I do not dealin ; and 
I think, in the discussion of points affecting the interests of deserving 
individuals, and the welfare of the service, so materially affected by the 
innovation his correspondent deprecates, plain truth, extracted from 
the lessons of experience, is best; and this will show, that the species 
and scope of patronage thus established is liable to abuse, has been 
abused, and will, as long as human nature continues fallible, be still 
abused. It is utterly impossible that a Commander-in-Chief of this 
army can be acquainted with the individual merits of all its officers ; 
supposing such a phenomenon as a Commander-in-Chief (a thing 
which, I believe, no one in his senses will venture to affirm ever did or 
can exist) totally uninfluenced by calls upon his favour or affection 
independent of the claims of merit and long service ; still he must be 
dependent upon his staff, or persons in office, to make a selection 
for his patronage, and these persons must also be free from any 
bias of interest or affection ; but it is nonsense to suppose such an 
improbability. Need I go farther than the instance we have just 
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witnessed, in opposition to the orders of the Court of Directors,* in 
the appointment of a subaltern, of not eight years’ standing, to the 
command of a corps of irregular horse, to show that interest will 
prevail over length of service and merit. 1 therefore think that the 
Editor's correspondent has very just reason for his apprehensions, 
and that the hopes of the Editor are built on a foundation of sand. 


The Editor says, ‘ No captain who has established any claim to 
consideration, need, we think, dread that he will be suspended by an 
interloping Major, junior to himself in the service.’ It is dif- 
ficult to ascertain exactly what the Editor may consider any 
claim to consideration ; but, I think, and have no doubt but the 
generality will think with me also, that a captain who has risen to 
be the senior officer present with his regiment in the correct per- 
formance of his duty, and free from the censure of Government and 
the Commander-in-Chief, has established a good claim to be trusted 
with the éxercise of the authority thus falling to him, as well as the 
benefits aceruing from it, until he shall be found inadequate for such 
a situation; for it must be taken into consideration, that it is the 
rank of Captain only that creates the disqualification : if he should 
be promoted the next day to a majority, he would be qualified in- 
stanter. To be superseded by a Major junior to himself, is merely 
grating to his feelings ; to be superseded by any Major, is an innova- 
tion in the practice of the service, injurious to his interests and de- 
serts, which he could not contemplate, and particularly when he 
sees, as he may do, other regiments commanded by captains junior 
to himself, but who have more interest. 


The Editor observes, that ‘ the measure of ordering officers of 
one corps to do duty with another, is not novel, and regimental staff 
appointments (for want of qualified interpreters) were some time 
ago temporarily bestowed out of a regiment at another Presidency, 
upon an officer ordered to do duty with it.’ I would appeal to the 
Editor's own understanding and sense of justice, whether this is a case 
in point, or fair comparison. He acknowledges that this occurred 
for want of qualified interpreters: let the other then only occur 
under similar circumstances,—viz. want of qualification in the Cap- 
tain to command. But this has not been the motive proclaimed. 
It is true that the measure of ordering officers of one corps to do 
duty with another, is not novel ; but ordering them to do duty with 
other corps, to command them, and thereby deprive the senior officer 
of the command and emolument, is novel, unprecedented, and inju- 
rious to the service, in a manner not mentioned by the Editor's cor- 
respondent, by calling upon the Native soldiers to place that con- 
fidence, which we all know they are more likely to feel for their own 
officers, who know and can appreciate their merits, when the stranger 





* It is currently reported that such orders have come out from the 
Court, though not published. 
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cannot. The Editor must be aware, even whilst arguing in oppo- 
sition to the abolition of the measure which his correspondent de- 
precates, that a Major is by the constitution of this army to all intents 
and purposes a regimental officer equally with the Captain, and that 
he cannot be removed to another corps permanently, which a Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel can. It is, therefore, an innovation on the constitution 
of the army to remove him temporarily, to the detriment of the 
inierest of the officers of the regiment to which he is removed, and 
ought not to be done, except in the case before stated—disqualification 
in the senior Captain. 

The instance which the Editor has brought forward to show the 
grievance to a Lieutenant-Colonel in his removal, by no means jus- 
tifies his conclusion ; these are his words: ‘ Yet, except the very 
measure our correspondent contends against be adopted, he might 
see a Major, though highly qualified to command a corps, serving, 
without any command at all, under a Lieutenant-Colonel, while an- 
other corps, probably at the same station, was commanded by a 
Captain ; nay, this Captain might not only be a junior Captain, but 
a junior officer to the Major! Would it then be justifiable to keep 
two well-qualified field-officers with one Native corps, while 
there was not one with another? To remove a Lieutenant-Colonel 
on every such occasion would be to subject that rank to a real 
grievance, because an unnecessary one, while Majors can be spared 
to do the temporary duty.’ Now, I would ask, to what real griev- 
ance, or even fancied one, the Lieutenant-Colonel is subjected by his 
removal from one corps to another at the same station ? for, it must 
be borne in mind, the Editor has not mentioned any detriment to 
the service that might arise from the removal of the Lieutenant- 
Colonel to a corps he was a stranger to : if he had, the same objec- 
tion would have applied to the Major: it is, therefore, the real 
grievance to the private individual which is to be considered ; and 
can this removal, under such circumstances, be even considered a 
real grievance, or is it one that ought to be considered in preference 
to the unprecedented measure which the Editor advocates ? Con- 
stituted as this army is, a Major may complain of his bad fortune, 
if he cannot get his Lieutenant-Colonel removed ; but with no 
greater degree of justice than a Captain may of his supercession by 
those below him in the service. 


To the conclusion of the Editor's note: ‘ If there be one point 
more important than another to the discipline of the army, we con- 
sider it to be his Excellency the Commander-in-chief's prerogative 
of selecting officers for the command of regiments: it is a power 
which, in such hands, can seldom fail to be exercised with discre- 
tion, discrimination, and delicacy ; it is one indispensably necessary 
in a seniority service, and the latitude lately taken, of occasionally 
opening the list of Majors, as well as that of Lieutenant-Colonels, 
for command of corps, since the separation of battalions and their 
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formation into regiments, seems little more than an enlarged modi- 
fication of the previous practice of removing Majors from a batta- 
lion having a Lieutenant-Colonel present, to another temporarily 
left, in absence of its field-officers, under charge of a Captain.’ [ 
have only to remark, that the prerogative exercised in the removal 
of regimental officers, even if shown to be necessary to the discip- 
line of the army, (which has not yet been done, nor even attempted,) 
is neither sanctioned by sufficient authority, nor in conformity with 
the established constitution and usage of the army ; it can be defended 
only on the grounds of undeviating partiality, guided by a thorough 
knowledge of individual merit, and then only in extraordinary 
emergencies of the service, where the very best abilities it contains 
are requisite to meet the occasion calling for them. The Editor 
says: ‘ It is a power which, in such hands, can seldom fail to be 
exercised with discretion, discrimination, and delicacy.. Thus he 
acknowledges that it can fi‘ in such hands ; and, when it is taken 
into consideration that a Commander-in-Chief has but little oppor- 
tunity of judging personally of the merits of individuals, but must 
depend upon the opinions of others, over whom public opinion has 
no control, it is not saying too much, that it niust, or may very 
frequently, fail to be exercised with discretion, discrimination, and 
delicacy, notwithstanding the Commander-in-Chief may mean the 
contrary. 


The Editor has evidently the advantage of me in such a discus- 
sion ; he is at liberty to praise all or any of the acts of those in au- 
thority, whilst I am restrained from the opposite side of the ques- 
tion, and almost of descanting upon the evils attendant on the 
coutse of human infirmity. The Editor says : ‘The prerogative is 
one indispensably necessary in a seniority service.’ If this indis- 
pensable necessity exists, the confinement of a seniority service, also, 
more forcibly demands the strictest impartiality and thorough know- 
ledge of individual merit in the person exercising it, or It may be 
made a source of the utmost tyranny and injustice. How the 
Editor can call removing regimental officers to the command of 
corps to which they cannot be made to belong, ‘little more than an 
enlarged modification of the previous practice of removing Majors 
from a battalion having a Lientenant-Colonel present, to another 
temporarily left, in the absence of its field-officers, under the charge 
of a Captain, [am at a loss to conceive; it is a great deal more 
than an enlarged modification of the practice of removing Majors 
from one battalion of a regiment to another, to both of which he 
equally belonged ; and an enlarged modification of the constitution 
of the service, which goes to establish a precedent for setting aside 
all the advantages of regimental rank ; but it is a precedent which 
I yet hope and trust may be brought under the consideration of the 
Honourable Court of Directors, with a fair and free discussion of its 
injurious tendency. 


Farr Pray. 
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Fracment or A MS. Porm.—Tnre Srorm. 


Tue seaman’s mother hath gone to the deep, 
‘or she heard the wind in her slumbers weep ; 
Her candle by night, and her eye by day, 

Had both waxed dim with a doubtful ray,— 
And the winding-sheet on that taper light 

Had twisted and turned to her eye all night ! 

She heard in the wall, by the grey hearth stone, 

The death-watch tick with prophetic tone ; 

And, at the dead of the night, the sky 

Grew dark and deep to the weary eye ; 

And the stars fell back in the rear of heaven, 

And she saw the light from the pale moon riven : 

With clouds all mirk, and borders of grey, 

Hurrying through heaven on their stormy way ! 


She hath gone to the shore by the raging sea, 

And she eyes the big waves dancing free,— 

So happy they seem, and so light of heart, 

She almost with them in their mirth takes part ! 
But light on her eye-lid breaks, and the peal 

Of the doubling bolt makes her eye-balls reel: 

She looks on the sky—on the raging main, 

And the madd’ning waters, convulsed in pain, 

Are swelling and foaming like steeds ‘neath the rein ! 
She looks on the heavens, but she sees not there 
The blue stars laugh on the corn-fields fair : 

They weep !—they are weeping like virgins young, 
Though the knell of Nature the thunders rung ! 


Her dreams were once of a smiling sea, 

And barks as fleet as the hawk is free, 

From foreign shores of a happy land, 

To rest by her own dear native strand. 

She hears not there, on the weltering main, 

Their shout of joy as the port they gain ; 

But over the gathering surges nigh, 

A bark hath met her wandering eye, 

And a blood-red flag on the mast waves high ! 
Ah! woe to the ship that hath crossed that strand, 
It bears on its bosom a gallant band ; 

But the rock, and the sand, and the swirl is there, 
And few can the Fates of that good ship spare ! 


J.N. 
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Carrarn Horssurcu's Cuarts. 


[Havine received the subjoined letter from Captain Horsburgh, rela- 
tive to a remark contained in an article in our last Number, we deem it 
an act of justice to give it paar for the purpose of showing the true 
cause of the discrepancy therein alluded to. We have taken occasion, in 
a Note ona second portion of the same Voyage, which will be found in a 
preceding page, to do full justice to Captain Horsburgh’s distinguished 
merits: and we have great pleasure in again repeating our conviction, 
that Oriental gery and Navigation are more indebted to the in- 
dustry, talent, and judgment of this experienced Mariner, than to any 
man that ever sroctled him in the same career.—Ep. } 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


East India House, 30th August, 1828. 

Str,—I have observed in the last Number of ‘The Oriental 
Herald,’ an abstract of an interesting Voyage from Bombay to the 
Gulf of Persia, wherein it is stated that the longitude of Ras-el-had, 
by my chart, is 59° 55’ E., but described to be 60° 40’ E., in the 
Sailing Directory, and you remark that this is not the only instance 
of discordancy between them. When I published the first edition 
of the Directory, in 1809, the longitude of Ras-el-had was very 
imperfectly known, and 60° 40’ E. was assumed as the result of a 
chronometric measurement communicated to me by a friend ; but, 
having obtained more correctly the longitude of that headland when 
I delineated a chart of the Arabian Sea, in 1816, I placed it nearly 
correct in that chart, and in the second edition of the Directory, 
published in 1817, the longitude stated corresponds with the chart 
within one or two miles; nor have any recent observations made 
by the officers employed on the survey of the Persian Gulf, afforded 
a result to enable me to alter the longitude of Ras-el-had as given 
in the chart and second edition of the Directory, which 1 consider 
to be between 59° 55’ and 59° 584’ E. 

Great part of my time is employed in correcting errors in the 
Oriental navigation, and the chief object I have in view, is to 
improve the charts of those seas. I therefore trust vou will notice 
my correction of the longitude of Ras-el-had in your next Number 
of ‘The Oriental Herald,’ as you, no doubt, inserted the remark 
inadvertently in your former Number, by not having the second 
edition of my Sailing Liirectory before you at the time. I am, Sir, 
your most obedient Servant, 

James Horspures. 





New Lire-Preserver. 


Amonc our Advertisements will be seen a Notice of a valuable 
Preparation under this name: in further commendation of which 
we are glad to have it in our power to introduce the following do- 
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cuments, as sufficiently expressive of the estimation in which it is 
held by two very competent and impartial judges : 


Extract from Captain Parry's Narrative of an Attempt to reach 
the North Pole. 


* We narrowly escaped the loss of a bag of cocoa which fell over- 
board. The bag being made of Mackintosh’s Water-Proof Canvas, 
the cocoa did not suffer the slightest injury. Of this invaluable 
manufacture it is impossible to speak too highly. I know of no 
material which, with an equal weight, is equally durable and water- 
tight. In the latter quality, indeed, it is altogether perfect.’ 


‘ To John Trotter, Esq., Secretary to the Marine Board. 


* Calcutta, January 23, 1828. 

* Sirn,—In answer to Mr. Assistant Secretary Palmer's letter, 
No. 148, under date the 8th instant, I beg to state, that I have 
caused experiments to be made upon the new-invented Life-Pre- 
servers, and am satisfied of their perfection and security, so much 
so, that a man, however heavy and unable to swim, (without such 
aid,) cannot sink with one attached to his person, while it remains 
air-tight ; and, as the Preservers in question are made of elastic 
gum, it would be difficult to injure them. I need scarcely add, after 
what I have said, that I consider them an invaluable security to all 
persons subjected to shipwreck, or other similar disaster, afloat.— 
I am, Sir, your most obedient Servant, 

(Signed) «J. Haves, 
‘ Master- Attendant. 

* Master-Attendant’s Office.’ 





Improved CuELTENHAM SALTS. 


Nexr to the preservation of human life, for which the preceding 
article is well calculated, under the peculiar circumstances of danger 
to which men of a certain profession are exposed, is the conservation 
of the health of men of all classes ; and, as one of the simplest and 
most effective of the several preparations adapted especially to Eng- 
lish residents in India, or persons returning from that country to 
England, who are almost all more or less subject to certain affections 
of the liver and intestines, highly injurious to health, we know 
of none of which we can speak more favourably than of Mr. 
Laming’s preparation of Cheltenham Salts, described in another of 
the Notices in the present Number, of which we can conscien- 
tiously speak, as deserving all the commendation there bestowed 
upon it, 
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Narrative oF tHe Voyace or Caprain DILLON TO ASCERTAIN 
THE Fare or La Perouse. 


Havine been favoured with a perusal of Captain Dillon's narra- 
tive of his proceedings, we are enabled to give its substance, to- 
gether with a list of the articles brought round here in the Research 
from Mannicolo, or Milcoal, or La Perouse. 


The articles brought round by Captain Dillon have already been 
submitted to the inspection of the public authorities ; and, should 
they be fully satisfied of their having belonged to the vessels and 
crews of the French navigator's vessels, we should conceive it pro- 
bable that they will, with the sanction of the French Government in 
India, be forwarded to France ; in which case, Captain Dillon's ap- 
peal to be permitted to accompany them, founded as it is in reason 
and justice, will, no doubt, be successful. Palmam qui meruit ferat ! 
The French Government stands pledged to ‘ reward, according to 
the importance of the service, the person or persons who shall lend 
assistance to these navigators, obtain information concerning them, 
or so much as procure for France the restitution of such papers, or 
other effects, of whatever kind, which belonged, or might have be- 
longed, to their expedition.’ Captain Dillon has certainly earned 
whatever reward the determination as to the fate of La Perouse may 
be deemed to merit, and it is hoped he will receive it. 


The following is the substance of Captain Dillon's narrative : 


«I sailed from Port Jackson on the 4th of June, 1827, and an- 
chored at the Bay of Islands, in New Zealand, on the Ist of July. 

‘On the morning’ of the 24th of July, I sailed for the River 
Thames, and arrived off its mouth the same night; the wind being 
unfavourable for entering it next morning. Not wishing to lose 
time, I bore away for Tongataboo, the capital of the Friendly Islands, 
to procure a sea-stock, spars, &c. 

‘ Another view that I had in steering for Tongataboo, was to 
meet with Captain Dumont D'Urville, of his most Christian Ma- 
jesty’s sloop of war Astrolabe, who had sailed from New Zealand 
about two months before my arrival there. 

* On the 15th of August, I anchored in Tongataboo roads, and was 
shortly after visited by a French deserter from the Astrolabe, and 
an Englishman who formerly belonged to the Port-au-Prince, a 
British privateer of 32 guns, that was cut off at one of those islands 
in December, 1806. 

‘This person informed me, that the Astrolube had sailed from 
Tonga to survey the Fegee Islands, about the middle of June last, 
having been very unfortunate during her stay here. 

‘On entering the harbour of Tangataboo, the Astrolabe got on 
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shore, in which state she remained for eight days exposed to the 
greatest dangers, having lost her false keel, two anchors, and cables. 

‘She was at length providentially extricated from her perilous 
situation by an unusnally high flow of tide that enabled her to 
float. Such was her danger at one period, that the commander 
prepared to abandon her to the islanders ; and, with this intent, had 
actually sent his plate, cash, &c., to the English Mission Establish- 
ment, near to the anchorage. 

* After the Astrolabe had floated, she entered the port, and re- 
mained at anchor one month, repairing the damage sustained during 
the late accident. 

* A few days prior to her departure, a misunderstanding arose 
between the crew and the islanders on shore ; and, in an encounter 
that ensued, three of the latter were killed, and one of the former, a 
corporal of marines. 

‘ The next morning I was visited by several of my old acquaint- 
ances, one of whom offered me a double barrel percussion French 
gun, and a silver watch, which were taken from the officers of the 
Astrolabe during the late engagement. The French gentleman on 
board purchased the watch, and I the gun, with a view to restore 
them to the proper owners, whom I shortly expected to meet with 
among the islands. 

‘On hearing the above account, with what came within my own 
knowledge, of the American ship, Duke of Portland, being cut off 
at Tonga, and also a part of the crews of three whalers being 
killed in defending their ships against the attacks of the islanders, 
within the last four years, | was determined, although an old visi- 
tor and great favourite among these sons of nature, not to trust to 
their friendship for my safety. 

‘To prevent surprise, I divided the crew into three watches, with 
an officer at the head of each, whom I reminded of the fatal acci- 
dents which befel our countrymen as above stated, enjoining the 
strictest vigilance to be observed. 

‘ Notwithstanding these injunctions, to my great surprise and 
astonishment, [ am sorry to relate that I found the second officer, 
with his watch, fast asleep before daylight on the morning of the 
20th of August. 

‘ I was awakened by a noise under the stern, immediately looked 
out of the window, and observed there a long double canoe, with 
about seventy men on board, closely followed by eighteen other 
canoes of a smaller size. 

‘Much alarmed at this unexpected visit, | supposed the ship was 
on the point of being boarded. I had a pair of pistols and blunder- 
buss loaded in my cabin ; it being quite dark, the only arms I could 
lay hands on was a pistol, with which I rushed on the quarter-deck, 
where I passed the second officer, fast asleep ; and from thence to 
the poop, where I discharged it among the islanders in the canoe. 
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‘I was closely followed by a native of the island, an old shipmate 
of mine, who had embraced Christianity, and slept on board that 
night. He called out to his countrymen in the canoe to keep off, 
otherwise that the ship's guns would be instantly discharged on 
them. By this time the crew took the alarm, and were all at 
quarters. 

‘ To this manceuvre the Research is indebted for her safety: had 
I been five minutes later, she would have, no doubt, shared a si- 
milar fate to the Port-au-Prince and Duke of Portland. 

* On questioning the islanders after daylight as to their business 
alongside the ship in the dark, they replied that they came to trade. 
Let that be as it may, they always come off for the double purpose 
of trade and surprise, being never unarmed. 

‘ Having completed my stock of fresh provisions, wood, water, 
and spars, I set sail from ‘Tongataboo, on the 26th of August, taking 
with me three of the islanders as interpreters. 

‘On the first of September I hove to off the island of Rothuma, 
and was soon after visited by some of the natives, and two English 
sailors, who resided on shore. 

‘ From the latter I learnt that the Astrolabe had not touched at 
that island. I left with them a letter for Captain Dumont D'Ur- 
ville, informing him of the object of my voyage, and directing him 
to follow the Research to Tucopia, where he would learn further 
particulars from me. 

‘1 sighted Tucopia on the 5th of September, and sent Martin 
Busshart on shore to procure interpreters, and bring off the Lascar 
who had visited Mannicola. 

‘ Towards evening the boat returned with the Lascar, and a 
petty chief named Rathea, of equal rank on the island with an 
Esquire in British society, who offered his services as pilot and 
interpreter for Mannicola. 

‘I endeavoured to prevail upon the Lascar to accompany me, 
but in vain ; he persisted, as upon my former visit, in his determi- 
nation not to leave his wife, friends, and adopted country. 

‘ This man is a native of Surat, and at his first introduction was 
unintelligible to us, his language being a confused mixture of Eng- 
lish, Bengalee, Fegee, and ‘Tucopian. 

‘I learnt from him that it was six years since he last visited 
Mannicola in a Tucopian canoe, at which time there were living on 
that island two old white men, who were formerly a part of the 
crews belonging to the ships wrecked there: and that he had seen 
several parts of the wreck, consisting of pieces of iron, brass 
guns, &c. &c. 

‘It being near night, I stood on different tacks till daylight of 
the 6th, when I sent the draughtsman on shore with Martin Bus- 
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shart and another person, to purchase from the islanders all the 
articles in their possession that belonged to the ships wrecked off 
Mannicola. 

* The boats returned in the afternoon with the articles enume- 
rated in the accompanying list, under the date 6th of September, 
1827. The handle of a sword therein mentioned belongs to the 
guard which I took to Calcutta in the St. Patrick, and similar 
stamps and cyphers on it. 

‘LT also left another letter here for Captain Dumont D'Urville, 
directing him where to find me. 

* My business at Tucopia being completed, I bore away shortly 
after dark for Mannicola, the pilot shaping his course by a brilliant 
star in the west. At ten o'clock next morning I found myself in 
sight of a middle-sized high island. 

‘ At noon it was distant three or four leagues ; I could perceive 
the island to be surrounded with innumerable dangers, such as coral 
reefs level with the surface of the sea, others with one, two, and 
three fathoms water over them, several sand-banks, &c. 

* The day was too far spent to send the ship's boats in search of 
anchorage, on which account I passed the night upon different tacks 
off and on towards the island. 

‘ At day-light next morning, the 8th of September, I despatched 
two armed boats, in which were M. Busshart and Rathea, to search 
for a port, and to open a friendly intercourse with the islanders ; 
they returned an hour after dark, with intelligence that a port had 
been discovered which might be entered with difficulty. 

* The officer to whom I intrusted the execution of this duty, 
further informed me, that on passing a point of land the boats came 
suddenly on a native village, the inhabitants of which perceiving 
them, hastily sounded the cong-shell for war, which alarmed the 
Villagers, all of whom arming themselves with bows and poisoned 
arrows, rushed towards the beach, and commenced the animation or 

yar-dance. 

* Rathea, the Tucopian, however, addressed them in the Manni- 
colan dialect, desiring them not to be alarmed ; he had brough tthem 
a ship laden with beads, cutlery, &c., and that they had nothing to 
fear from the white men, who were not spirits, but the inhabitants 
of another land, that made presents to all the chiefs whose countries 
they visited. 

* Upon hearing this they laid down their arms, and called their 
women, children, and old men from the woods, where they had 
secreted themselves from the supposed invaders of their country. 

‘ They invited Rathea to land, and when he complied received 
him very kindly, requesting him also to call one of the sailors on 
shore in order to be convinced that he was a man like themselves. 

‘ Martin Busshart embraced the opportunity of convincing them 
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by fearlessly jumping on the beach, and was received in a very 
friendly manner: his flesh and skin were minutely examined, and 
all present were soon satisfied that he was a human being. 


‘ Presents of beads, buttons, &c., were then distributed among 
the villagers, who promised, as the boats departed, to visit the ship 
next day. 

* We were employed from this period to the 12th (September) in 
search of a better harbour than that discovered, but not being able 
to succeed, I anchored in the port alluded to on the 13th. 

‘ The rainy season had already set in, and the climate was ex- 
ceedingly unhealthy : several of the Europeans on board were con- 
fined by fever and ague, from which they did not recover till after 
sailing from New South Wales. 

‘I made particular inquiry after the two white men left at Man- 
nicola, and gathered from the oldest Natives the following intelli- 
gence respecting them, and the ships they came in. 

‘ When the oldest islanders were boys, on one dreadful stormy 
night, that unroofed their houses, broke down their fruit-trees, and 
did considerable other damage, two large ships were lost on the 
south-west side of the island near the villages of Wannow and 
Priow ; one of them sunk in deep water, the other was thrown on 
the reef. 

‘ The spirits on board the latter ship carried on shore to Priow 
several articles that served to assist in building a small two-masted 
vessel, in which they sailed away, leaving two of their number 
behind. I was upon the spot where the small vessel was built. 

‘ These men were known to the islanders by the name of Mara, 
one of whom died about three years and a half before my arrival ; 
the other, who resided with a chief of the Pawcories tribe, joined 
his protector in war, wherein he was defeated and compelled to seek 
safety by flight to one of the neighbouring islands, nis friend, the 
white man, accompanying him on the voyage. 

‘This event happened one and a half seasons (or years; the 
measure of their year is estimated by the succession of a wet and 
dry season) prior to my arrival, since which time nothing further 
has been heard of the Pawcorie tribe. 


‘ The natives of Mannicola stated, that great wars had been car- 
ried on between the whites and the inhabitants of the west and 
south-west sides of the island, during which, five of the Wannow 
Chiefs, and forty of their men were slain. 

* We anchored on the east side of the island. in W. B. Bayley’s 
Bay, and soon were given to understand that the neighbouring vil- 
lages were generally at war with those on the west and south-west 
sides of it ; that they had nothing to do with the disturbances be- 
tween their enemies and the white men; and that they had never 
seen any of the people from the wrecks. 
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‘ The natives near our anchorage were very communicative in all 
they knew concerning the unhappy event; while those inhabiting 
that part near where the ships were wrecked were directly the re- 
verse, being much disinclined to afford us any information upon the 
subject, excusing themselves by saying, that the people who recol- 
lected the circumstance had all died, though evasion was stamped 
visibly in the hoary locks, wrinkled countenances, and age-stricken 
appearance of many, who made use of this subterfuge to avoid the 
drift of my inquiries. 

* The fact is, that the inhabitants of Wannow and Priow regarded 
me with looks of jealousy and suspicion; dreading that I had come 
to seek satisfaction for the murders they had committed on the ship- 
wrecked white men. 

‘I sailed from Mannicola on the Sth of October, with the inten- 
tion of visiting the islands to leeward, in search of the Frenchman 
who had fled with the Pawcorie tribe. 

‘The nearest to Mannicola is Ourry’s Island, or New Alderney 
of Captain Carteret, in A. D. 1767: he has laid down five islands 
in this situation, only one of which now exists, called by the inhabi- 
tants Otooboa. 

‘I took from Mannicola a native ef Otooboa, and sent him on 
shore next morning with two armed boats, which returned in the 
evening without having procured any information respecting the 
Frenchman : the boats brought off two Tucopians. 

‘On the morning of the 10th, I bore away for the next island in 
sight, called by the Spaniards Santa Cruz ; by the English Captain 
Carteret, Lord Egmont’s Island ; and by the natives, Indenny. 

‘I spent the night between this island and Tinnacoraw, alias the 
Voleano Island of Carteret, which was in a state of ignition, and 
emitted, at short intervals, large quantities of burning lava, that 
rolled down its stupendous sides in torrents. 

* Next morning (11th) I entered La Graciosa Bay, in the island 
of Indenny, or Santa Cruz, and was soon surrounded by 175 canoes, 
from three to five men each. 

‘ Before I reached the anchorage, they commenced an attack, by 
shooting some poisoned arrows on board the ship, which was re- 
turned by a discharge of nine muskets, to convince them in time, 
that, though peaceably inclined, we were not to be assailed with 
impunity. The only injury done on the occasion was to one of the 
islanders, who received a musket ball through the fleshy part of the 
arm. 

‘JT anchored at the head of the bay, near where the Spanish Ad- 
miral, Mendana, established and abandoned his colony, about 232 
years ago. I do not believe that any ship has entered La Graciosa 
Bay since that period, except the Research. 

‘My Tucopian interpreter, Rathea, could not understand one 
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word spoken by these islanders. His two countrymen, who joined 
the ship at Otooboa, acted for him. 

‘I inquired if the chief of the Pawcorie tribe, from Mannicola, 
with the white man, had arrived at Indenny. The natives replied 
that no such persons had ever been seen there. 

* While at anchor in La Graciosa Bay, I called a council of my 
officers, pursuant to the instructions with which I was furnished on 
that head, to deliberate whether further search ought to be made, 
or not, for the supposed survivor from the shipwrecks ; when we 
were unanimously of opinion that further search would be ineffec- 
tual. I was induced to give my vote on this side of the question, 
in consequence of the unhealthy state of my crew. 

‘Rathea and Martin Busshart now applied to be re-landed at 
Tucopia, according to the engagement I had entered into with them 
before quitting that island. My present circumstances rendering it 
difficult to act in this matter by myself, I called a council of my 
officers, who were of opinion that these men ought to be landed ac- 
cording to the tenor of the engagament that induced them to quit 
their home upon an expedition, in which they felt no personal in- 
terest. 

‘1 sailed from Indenny, or Santa Cruz, on the 14th of October, 
and the next day, the French gentleman on board, the draughtsman, 
and one officer, were taken ill, and, on the 18th, I was seized also 
with the same distemper, which was then raging throughout the 
ship. Thus was there left but one person to navigate the vessel, 
and very few European seamen to assist ; the hospital list now ex- 
hibiting an aggregate of twenty-two individuals. 

‘ On the 30th of the same month, the surgeon of the ship sent 
me his written opinion, stating that I ought to proceed immediately 
to a port in New South Wales, or New Zealand, as, re-entering the 
Tropics with such a number of sick on board, might cause the ma- 
lady to increase, and thereby endanger the safety of the ship, and 
the lives of all on board. 

‘ There being only one navigator left now to conduct the ship, who 
was as likely to be taken ill as others then confined, I deemed it 
prudent to adopt the surgeon's advice, and made the best of my way 
for the Bay of Islands, in New Zealand, where I arrived on Monday 
the 5th of November. 

‘ The next day the surgeon suggested to me the necessity there 
was of procuring a house on shore, to be used as an hospital, and 
that the men on the Doctor's list ought to be landed as soon as pos- 
sible. I lost no time in procuring a house, and landed the sick 
without delay. 

‘ Being very ill myself, and understanding that it would not be 
safe to re-enter the Tropics for a considerable time with the crew 
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in so sickly a state, added to the risk the ship would run of being 
lost in a sea strewed with dangers, (while sv many valuable relics 
of the unfortunate La Perouse were on board,) and the uearly ex- 
haused state of my provisions, caused me seriously to consider what 
line of conduct I should adopt at so critical a moment. 


‘In the first place, I was aware that my crew would not be in a 
condition to sail from New Zealand for at least a month or six 
weeks ; it would then occupy two months to go from there to Tu- 
copia, and from thence to Port Jackson for supplies, when the sea- 
son would be too far advanced to proceed to India by the way of 
Basses Straits ; it would also be too early in the year to pursue the 
northern passage through Torres Straits, or St. George’s Channel, 
which would prevent me from reaching Calcutta before the begin- 
ning of July next. 

‘I therefore consulted my officers upon what ought to be done in 
the present case, who were of opinion that I should endeavour to 
procure a small vessel for the purpose of landing the interpreters. 

‘ Shortly after the above deliberation, Captain Kent, commander 
of the Port Jackson brig Governor Macquarie, offered the services 
of his vessel to convey the interpreters to Tucopia. I submitted 
his proposal to a council, composed of Monsieur Chaigneau, Mr. 
Russel, and myself: we were all of opinion that Captain Kent's 
proposals ought to be accepted. Mr. Russel embarked in the Go- 
vernor Macquarie with the interpreters, and shortly after sailed for 
Tongabatoo and Tucopia. 

‘I sailed from the Bay of Islands on the 13th of December, and 
arrived at Port Jackson, in New South Wales, on the 29th of the 
same month. 

‘The day on which I arrived at Port Jackson, I received accounts 
of the French sloop-of-war Astrolabe’s arrival at Van Diemenis 
Land on the 19th of December, and that her commander, the Che- 
valier Dumont D’Urville, had received some information at Am- 
boyna respecting my discoveries in the St. Patrick, 

‘I also understood that he was bound from Van Diemen's Land 
to the Malicola of Captain Cook ; but having heard of my success 
by the way of New Zealand, I expected him to arrive at Port Jack- 
son on or about the 27th of January, and waited accordingly till the 
3st, when seeing no likelihood of him touching there, I sailed for 
Caleutta direct, on the Ist of February.'.—Calcutta Gazette. 
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ProcreEpINGS OF THE FRENCH IN INDIA. 


We learn from Pondicherry, that his Most Christian Majesty's 
corvette La Chevrette, commanded by Monsieur Fabvre, Lieutenant 
in the French Navy, sailed the beginning of last month on a cruise. 
Her destination, we are informed, is Batavia; and her object is to 
bring from thence a large supply of sugar-cane, for distribution 
amongst the industrious and scientific inhabitants of Pondicherry, 
who have displayed an inclination to cultivate the cane, and to esta- 
blish sugar manufactories. 


As an encouragement to their industry, Monsieur Belanger, the 
botanist, attached to his Most Christian Majesty's territories in the 
East Indies, was permitted to accompany Monsieur Fabvre, for the 
purpose of superintending the selection of the proper species of 
sugar- cane, 

All agricultural speculations meet with strenuous support from 
the Government of Pondicherry, and, as a stimulus to their labours, 
grants of land to any extent are awarded, on application, to the in- 
dustrious ; and we understand many have commenced, with pro- 
mising success, to cultivate the ground allotted to them. 

Through the beneficence of the Government, steam-engines, and 
mechanics to complete and render them available, are shortly ex- 
pected from France. The machinery, we hear, is to be delivered 
at prime cost to such cultivators as may have prepared means of 
rendering them of service. As a further incitement, money is ad- 
vanced to the zealous and industrious cultivator, on moderate terms, 
and on reasonable security. 

The encouragements offered by the French Government are not 
confined to sugar manufacturers alone, but extend to those who dis- 
play au inclination to cultivate coffee, roucou, &c., &c., and for the 
production of silk. Of the ultimate success of the latter, from 
various trials and experiments, not the least doubt is entertained; 
for the mulberry grows most luxuriantly in every part of Pondi- 
cherry. Between nine and ten thousand cacoon of silk-worms are 
sufficient to produce a pound of silk: and, as the production of 
silk-worms is so exuberant, moroseness or want of candour alone 
can deny that this speculation must be most productive, and yield a 
golden harvest to those who undertake it. The many promising 
mulberry plantations apparent in the French territory, augur well 
of the prosperity of that colony. 

It is unnecessary to dilate on the prospects which the cultivation 
of coffee, cochineal, and roucou, holds out to adventurers and traders, 
of the success of which the population is so well persuaded, that 
almost every individual is turning his attention to cultivation, and 
is becoming a planter. It is consequently calculated, that in less 
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than two years, there will not be a stalk of paddy, or of dry grain, 
to be seen throughout the French territory, 

Dyers, weavers, mechanics of every description, and of the first 
ability and talent, have been sent to India, by the fostering care of 
the French Government at home, on the requisition of his Excel- 
lency the Administrator-General, resident at Pondicherry, and others 
are still expected to arrive; so that it will entirely depend on the 
colonists, and natives of India, to learn and adopt those methods 
which will (it is contemplated) render Pondicherry the mart for 
every article that is useful, elegant, and beneficial to mankind : in- 
deed, it cannot be doubted that the philanthropy exercised by the 
Government, and the spirit of enterprise displayed by the French 
subjects, will give form and substance to what is figuratively termed 
in Europe the luxuries of the East. 

The great and useful improvements which have been made in 
Pondicherry, and its vicinity, within the last eighteen months, tend- 
ing towards the embellishment and salubrity of the town, and to 
the fertility of its surrounding territory, are really surprising ; and it 
would not be fair to enter into a detail of what is intended to be ac- 
complished before all the arrangements are completed; but thus 
much we do in justice mention, that establishments for a college, 
and schools for both sexes, are in great forwardness, at the head of 
which are to be placed Professors and Nuns sent from France.— 
Madras Courier. 





AnoruerR SPECIMEN OF THE FREEDOM OF THE INDIAN PREss. 
To the Editor of ‘ The Bombay Gazette.’ 


Mitirary Department, No. 12438. 
‘Bombay Castle, 19th May, 1828. 

‘Sir,—I am directed to notify to you that the Governor in Coun- 
cil has perused with equal surprise and indignation the gross and 
calumnious attack which in your paper of the 14th inst. you have 
made upon the character of the Second Grenadier regiment. Al- 
though you have in ‘The Extra Gazette’ of the same day endea- 
voured to extenuate your conduct on the ground of being misled 
by false information, such explanation or apology can be received 
as no adequate expiation of so serious an offence ; but, believing, as 
the Governor in Council is inclined, that you have acted from 
ignorance more than from intention, and have been prompt to express 
your contrition, he forbears the adoption of those extreme mea- 
sures which the occasion would so fully justify. 


‘I am at the same time directed to state, that, though the asper- 
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sions you have cast upon the character of the Second Grenadier 
regiment are utterly false, you are not to infer that it is on that 
ground alone you have incurred censure. For no Ediior is deemed 
at liberty to publish any paragraphs reflecting upon the character 
and conduct of the Native troops, the notice of whose excesses or 
offences rests exclusively with Government. 

‘I herewith transmit to you the copy of a General Order which has 
been published to the army under this date, and am instructed to add 
that it is expected this order, together with the contents of ‘ The 
Extra Gazette’ of the 14th, will be published in your paper of next 
Wednesday. I am, Sir, your most obedient Servant, 

(Copy) ‘W. Newnuam, Chief Secretary.’ 


‘ General Order by the Honourable the Governor in Council. 
‘Bombay Castle, 19th May, 1828. 


‘No, 132 of 1828.—The Honourable the Governor in Council has 
perused with equal surprise and indignation, the gross and calumnious 
attack which the Editor of ‘The Bombay Gazette’ has, in his paper of 
the 14th instant, made upon the character of the Second Grenadier regi- 
ment. Although the Editor has, in ‘The Extra Gazette’ of the same day, 
endeavoured to extenuate his conduct on the ground of being misled by 
false information, such explanation or apology can be received as no 
adequate expiation of so serious an offence; but, believing, as the Gover- 
nor in Council is inclined to do, that the Editor has acted from ignorance 
more than intention, and has been prompt to express his contrition, he 
forbears the adoption of those extreme measures which the occasion 
would so fully justify; for there is no duty which Government deems more 
incumbent upon it than that of guarding the reputation_of its Native 
troops. And while it assures the gallant corps who have been so deeply 
injured of its full participation in their indignant feelings at the false impu- 
tations cast upon them in ‘The Bombay Gazette,’ it hastens to publish to 
the army at large this expression of its sentiments. By order, &c. 

(Signed) ‘W. Newnuam, Chief Secretary,’ 
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Lerrer or Genera News From BENGAL. 


Caleutta, 9th March, 1828. 


Since the great effort made here in November, in favour of Colo- 
nization, there have been but few events of importance. In the 
December Quarterly Session of the Supreme Court, the Grand Jury 
addressed the Bench on a variety of topics of a general nature con- 
nected with the administration of justice, suggested, some of them, 
by an enlightened charge of Sir E. Ryan; among others, the 
Grand Jury boldly asked for Jury Trial in civil cases. But the 
main thing was a demand, that the Court would be pleased to re- 
vise the tables of fees payable to its swarm of officers, who, from 
the increase of business, receive prodigious and inordinate incomes, 
besides their salaries from the Company. The Chief Justice 
(lawyer-like) stuck to the abuses, delays, and expenses of his trade ; 
got very angry, bullied the jury in a speech—a castrated edition of 
which he published in ‘The Government Gazette ;’ quibbled with 
them about ‘ addresses, and ‘ presentments,’ and other silly tech- 
nicalities ; refused to inquire into the fees, and said that, if he 
wished to do so, he had not the power, seeing that the 37th 
Geo. III. had prescribed the only course and remedy. 


In this matter he showed himself unfortunately as ignorant as 
culpable. The press was not idle. Some admirable and pithy 
writer, a better lawyer than half the profession, took the field as 
‘John Doe,’ and demonstrated by quotations,—1st, That the statute 
which the Judge referred to, had nothing on earth to do with the 
relief of the suitors and public in the matter of fees and per centages, 
but singly and solely for the relief of the Company, in the matter 
of the salaries which they paid the same officers! 2d. That by the 
12th article of the letters-patent constituting the Court, express 
injunctions and authority are given by the King and Parliament to 
the Bench to make, modify, and annul the fees, @c., where they 
please ; and they have pleased several times before now ! 

This was embarrassing enough to an authoritative and courtly 
head of the law. It was followed up by sundry heavy and light 
attacks from other pens ; and the Judge must have led no pleasant 
life for the two months this controversy lasted. ‘The next session 
took place in February, when the battle with the lawyers was renewed 
accordingly in a presentment on that single topic,—a form most 
calculated to make the Judge speak out and talk more nonsense 
about technicalities, which could not but expose him, being in direct 
opposition to the practice here, as witness Macnaghten, West, Cla- 
ridge, and others, and equally so to a thousand precedents at home. 
The Judge, however, next carefully avoided all allusion to any in- 
flammable topics, and was not a little annoyed at this renewal of 
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the combat. On being asked to print his reply, he complied ; but 
it was a most garbled edition, striking out much that he had said,— 
in particular, a passage directly approving publicity in all things 
whatsoever,—and adding things that he had not ventured to say in 
Court, particularly a nauseous valedictory compliment to Lord 
Amherst, and praises of all the Members of Government. He did 
not venture a syllable, written or spoken, in defence of his erroneous 
law on the former occasion. The press took the field again with 
vigour and effect ; and, though, no doubt, he would gladly take ad- 
vantage of the clause that protects the Judges, he was and is 
ashamed to do so. He was roundly taxed with his sins of omis- 
sion and commission, and for his taking the lead (as he always does 
in fulsomeness) at the very same time in a sort of attempt to get up 
a hole-and-corner address to Lord Amherst, from a committee of 
subscribers to a ball and supper, to be given to the Governor and 
family as a private return for hospitalities. But the whole thing 
was a miserable failure. 

Among other things that have lately appeared here is one of infi- 
nite value,—an English translation, by Rammobun Roy, of an excel- 
lent article in the Bengalee newspapers, written by Dewarkanaut 
Tagore in favour of Colonization, and professing to speak the senti- 
ments of the enlightened minority of Native landholders (if a 
minority it be) on that question. 


This has been a terrible blow to the Reverend Doctor Bryce and 
his faction. He had been driven half crazy by the success of the 
meeting and petition in November last, on the Anti-Transmission 
and Colonization and Sugar Questions, and had contrived to get 
up 4 projected counter meeting and counter petition of some poor 
ignorant Native landowners, by alarming their fears through the 
most infamous and public attacks on the European character ; 
assuring them that we only wished to inundate the conntry with 
Europeans, to commit all sorts of violences and excesses against 
the poor Natives, who would be at our mercy; that we should 
extirpate thentfas the Spaniards did.so many of their conquered 
people ; that we should take their estates from them by force, 
* gubber-dustee, (his own word,) and serve the landholders here as 
the English settlers had the Irish. But, as usual, the press was at 
its post, and showed its conservative power most usefully ; in con- 
sequence of which, this miserable servile completely failed in all his 
endeavours ; his Native friends fell off from him one by one, until 
at length he has been unable to muster even a few signatures for 
the Native counter requisition for a meeting! far less, signatures 
to a petition. 


Will not this singular and important fact open the eyes of men as 
to the real benefits of free discussion, and, in particular, to the weak- 
ness of the favourite bugbear argument so successfully used to inti- 
midate people in England into acquiescence in the severities used 
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against the Indian press? Here we have seen an incendiary white 
man, notoriously the friend and pet of the Government, and of a 
sacred profession, which is supposed, from its sanctity, to give 
warranty of the individual's honesty and sincerity ;—-we have seen 
such a man taking advantage of his proprietorship and editorship of 
a daily Government print, for two or three months continuously, 
doing all he could to excite and inflame the black majority against 
the white minority, by the most atrocious calumnies and the most 
alarming declarations, prophecies, and calumniations, levelled, too, 
at the weak point of the infatuated class of Natives,—the property 
and lands of the rich! What has been the evil consequence ? Literally 
nothing ; indeed, the very reverse. Out of the evil has grown sin- 
gular good, and the Colonization party has acquired infinite strength 
by the conviction worked in the minds of the Natives who think, or 
can think at all, about such things, that their and our true interests 
are one and the same ; and that the more intimate the connexion 
between the conquerors and conquered, the more certain will be the 
march of improvement, moral, economical, and political. 


Had one of the ‘ Radical’ prints (as they are still called here, 
though the term is obsolete in England) done all this, how long 
would it have been suffered to go on ?—Only long enough to furnish 
matter for quotation to make the hair stand on end of every M.P. 
or India Stock-proprietor to whom Sir John Malcolm would write, 
or Mr. Wynn or Mr. Astell harangue, of the dangers to our supre- 
macy from a seditious and libellous free press ! 


But mark the evils that arise from too long deferring the prac- 
tical admission of Colonisation and a liberal system here. Long be- 
fore this, had England done her duty by India, had she abolished 
restrictions, (or never made any,) on free resort and unmolested re- 
sidence of Europeans here, the country would have been overspread 
with a better race of men, furnishing examples of improvement in 
every zillah, and practically showing the Natives how compatible 
such a system was with their happiness, and their acquisition and 
possession, in peace, of capital and property of all descriptions, under 
an equal and known system of laws, and under an impartial Go- 
vernment. It would not then have been in the power of an incen- 
diary fiend to sow the seeds of dissension and terror, and to set man 
against man ; for the evidence of every man’s senses, and his prac- 
tical experience, would have supplied the refutation, and shown the 
Natives that the benefits of intercourse with us are more striking 
in the provinces than in Calcutta or Bombay ! Every day that Colo- 
nisation is deferred, adds awfully to the difficulties of carrying it into 
practice. 


A. B. 
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Lerrer or GeneraL News From Mapras. 


Madras, April 3, 1828. 

Soon after I wrote you last month, a splendid account appeared 
in the newspapers of this Presidency of the entertainment given to 
Mr. Compton, the late Advocate-General of the Supreme Court here, 
on his departure. I had mentioned it briefly to you ; but the speeches, 
published at length in the papers, will be in your possession by the 
time this reaches you: that delivered by our Right Honourable 
Governor, Mr. Lushington, was received with great applause ; and, 
since its publication, it has been much admired here, as well for the 
language in which it is expressed, as for the sentiments it contains. 
Mr. Compton has sailed for Calcutta, and our new Advocate- 
General, Mr. Norton, is arrived from Bombay. On the 25th ult. he 
took his oaths of office, and was on the same day sworn in as a 
Barrister of the Supreme Court. The second law-term commenced 
on the 21st ult. ; and the Editor of ‘ The Madras Courier’ informs 
his readers, that the first term was nearly ‘a blank one, but that 
there was an expectation of some business being brought on this 
term.’ 


The first term might well be styled a blank one; for, out of 
twenty days of its continuance, the Judges only sat for seven days 
in court, and some of these days they were idle. A more convincing: 
proof than this need not be sought of the falling off of employment 
for the numerous barristers and attorneys, with their train of fol- 
lowers, who have for many years past consumed the substance of 
every one here that has been unfortunate enough to become their 
prey. 

Indeed, so convinced are some of the old attorneys that their trade 
is totally ruined, that it has been currently reported for some time 
past, that more than one attorney has been endeavouring to enter 
as a partner in some of the houses of agency here. 


The month of March here is always expected to be one of great 
drought, and for many years past it has been so. From the 11th to 
the 26th ult., the weather was fair but dull, and the wind at times 
blew very fresh ; from the 27th till this time, we have had a con- 
tinuance of boisterous and cloudy weather, accompanied by a con- 
siderable fall of rain and a good deal of thunder; at times we have 
experienced severe squalls ; the surf has also been high and rough, 
so much as to create a good deal of anxiety for the safety of the 
shipping in the roads; indeed, so threatening were appearances at 
one period, that several ships left the roads and stood out to sea for 
a day or two. They have since returned, on the weather becoming 
more moderate. 
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The ship, Lalla Rookh, a very fine vessel, a free-trader, which 
had arrived recently from England, left these Roads in the begin- 
ning of the month for Penang and Singapore, with a great number 
of passengers, and a very valuable cargo: unfortunately, she was 
totally wrecked the second day after sailing, when off the French 
settlement of Pondicherry, from whence she had taken some goods 
on board. This melancholy event occurred while her commander 
was ashore, and the vessel in charge of the chief officer. No au- 
thentic account of the accident has yet been published, and the re- 
ports respecting it are too vague and contradictory to be relied 
upon; but a great deal of blame must rest somewhere, for the 
weather was perfectly moderate, and the vessel was actually allowed 
to drift on shore with all her sails bent ; luckily no lives were lost, 
but the cargo and all the passengers’ baggage is said to be destroy- 
ed; nor did the passengers and crew meet either with that hospi- 
tality or liberality from the French authorities which their distressed 
situation required and led them to expect. 

The steamer Enterprise anchored in the Roads on the 23d ult., 
having towed H. M.’s ship Herald, with Lord Amherst and suite, 
out of the Bay ; a few passengers came by her from Calcutta, to 
which port she has since returned. 

Our Right Honourable Governor, Mr. Lushington, has taken 
possession of a house at Ennore, and spends some part of his time 
there ; it is a delightful spot, remarkably cool, and, from its proxi- 
mity to the sea, very pleasant: the distance from Madras is about 
ten miles. Mr. Lushington continues very assiduous to his duties, 
and looks for the same from others ; he is zealous in the adoption 
of every measure that will tend to the general welfare, and render 
his Government alike beneficia] to the rulers and the ruled. 

Preparations have been made for the reception of Lord William 
Bentinck here: a house is fitted up for him, and the servants are 
in waiting : he is hourly looked for, and all are on the qui vive, to 
give him a warm reception. 

That fatal disease, the cholera, is still lurking about; a few cases 
occurred recently in H. M.’s 89th regiment, in Fort St. George; 
and, what was very singular, it was confined to the menand families 
of one company only, leaving the rest of the regiment free from it. 

Madras, May 3, 1828. 

The past month has been one of extreme dullness here : 
a few ships have sailed for England; but there has been no 
arrival from thence more recent than the Mary Anne, which left 
Portsmouth on the 18th of November, so that our news from 
Europe is now nearly six months old. We have been in anxious 
expectation all the month of Lord William Bentinck’s arrival, and 
every sail that appears in the offing causes a stir, until it is ascer- 


tained what it is. 
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At the Quarter Criminal Sessions, which commenced on the 14th 
ult., and continued till the 21st, there were several Natives tried and 
convicted of burglaries, felonies, and petty larcenies, and sentenced 
to various terms of transportation and imprisonment. But the trial 
that excited the greatest interest was that of the Begum and her 
three servants, who were accused of having murdered a Native 
woman. ‘The Grand Jury were occupied an entire day in investi- 
gating the case, and threw out the capital charge of murder, but 
found a true bill for manslaughter against all the parties. The 
Advocate-General, who had been retained to defend the prisoners, 
moved, that, in consideration of the illustrious rank of Fukr-un- 
Nissa Begum, she being a daughter of his late Highness Nabob 
Wallagah, and in deference to the customs of the Mohammedans, that 
her personal appearance, when pleading to the indictment, and upon 
her trial, should be dispensed with. 


This motion was granted upon affidavits of some of his Highness 
the Nabob’s family, and of European gentlemen attached to his 
establishment. The Court granted the first part of the motion, 
permitting her to plead by her attorney, but would not grant the 
second, namely, to dispense with her appearance at the trial. On 
the trial coming on, the Begum, rather than appear in a public 
Court, and incur the infamy and disgrace which such an exposure 
would subject her to, pleaded guilty. The three Native women- 
servants were then placed upon their trial: on their appearing in 
Court, a good deal of astonishment was raised; for, from their ex- 
treme youthful aspect, it struck every one that they must have been 
but feeble actors in the perpetration of any crime: their ages were 
stated to be from seven to ten and eleven years; and certainly their 
looks bespoke them to be nothing more. The Court hesitated for 
some time, before the trial was allowed to go on; however, they 
were at length arraigned, and pleaded Not Guilty. 


From the evidence adduced, it appeared that the deceased was a 
Native slave woman, named Bharrattee, who, having given some 
offence to the Begum, (the nature of which was not stated,) had in- 
curred her displeasure and been for some time in disgrace. Ona 
certain day in the month of January last, the Begum had the de- 
ceased’s hands tied behind her back, and employed the three girls 
now before the Court to beat her with billets of firewood, she her- 
self also assisting and animating them todo so. ‘The sticks with 
which she was beat were described by some of the witnesses to be 
about three fingers thick, or about the thickness of the constables’ 
sticks. The slave woman died on the evening of the day that she 
received the chastisement ; but it did not appear certain that her 
death had arisen from it, although some of the witnesses spoke of 
having seen several marks on the body of the deceased as long as 
their fingers ; it was, however, stated by others, that the deceased 
had been ailing for some time previous, and that she had an ulcer 
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on her breast ; and it was further stated, that the Begum, on hear- 
ing of Bharrattee’s death, had evinced much sorrow. 


It appeared that the body of the deceased had been conveyed from 
the Begum’s house during the night, hid in a bundle of leaves, or 
rather branches, of the cocoa-nut tree, and was interred on the sea- 
beach within two hundred yards of the flag-staff at St. Thomé, and 
near the burying-ground of a Fakeer. The Coroner was. examined, 
but nothing was elicited by his evidence: strange, however, to say, Dr. 
Smith, who had had the bedy washed and examined, was not called 
forward. 

The Chief Justice summed up the evidence, and the jury, after 
having retired for nearly two hours, returned, and delivered a ver- 
dict of Guilty against all the prisoners ; and the foreman expressed 
a wish to know what was the punishment. The Chief Justice, in 
reply, informed him the jury had nothing to do with that. He then 
proceeded to pass sentence on the three prisoners, and went on to 
observe, that, in cases of this nature, the punishment was left en- 
tirely to the Court, and that, from the evidence in this case, the 
Court considered a slight punishment sufficient. The sentence of 
the Court was, that they should be imprisoned till twelve o'clock at 
noon of the following day, and that they should then be discharged ! 

A petition was then given in by the Advocate-General from Fukr- 
un-Nissa Begum, which was read by the Clerk of the Crown. It 
went to state the horror with which she viewed the disgrace of a 
public exposure in a court of justice, and the obloquy it would 
bring upon her and her family, which was worse a great deal than 
any punishment the Court could inflict, and that, to avoid it, she 
had pleaded Guilty, in anticipation that no judgment would be passed 
upon her, but that her case might be remitted home to his Majesty, 
to whom she would humbly and respectfully sue for a pardon. In 
reply to this petition, the Chief Justice stated, that the judgment 
should be respited until the result is known of the application to 
the King in Council; the Begum giving security to appear, if 
required, on the second day of the second sessions of 1829, to 
receive Judgment. The same security that had been given for her 
when bailed, was then put in ; and here the matter rests. 

Notwithstanding the matter has thus been got over, a great sen- 
sation has been produced out of Court ; and the general opinion is, 
that a murder was committed, but, from motives of prudence, it 
has thus been smothered and hushed up. Atall events, it appeared 
that much evidence was suppressed, and no exertions used to bring 
forth any thing likely to criminate the accused. There appeared 
no prosecutor in Court; for the Advocate-General, whom we here 
look upon as public prosecutor, stated that he was instructed (i. e. 
feed) to defend the prisoners. It has even come out from some 
who were on the petty jury, that the cause of their delay in return- 
ing their verdict was, that part of their number wished to record a 
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verdict of ‘ Guilty of Murder,’ although they were only trying for 
manslaughter. 


It appears from a list published during last month by the Officers 
of the Supreme Court, that there are at present 180 gentlemen of 
Madras, who are liable to serve on the grand jury; these, with a 
very few exceptions, are all civil servants of the Honourable Com- 
pany: and there are 50 Europeans, 110 Indo-Britons, and 76 
Natives, liable to serve on petty juries ; and, at the late sessions, an 
equal number of each of these classes formed the petty juries, 
except when Christians were tried, when the jury was wholly com- 
posed of Christians. 


An old European, named Riley, who formerly had been in the 
army, but was afterwards employed for many years as a clerk in 
one of the Government offices here, from which he had been pen- 
sioned, was, found one morning, about the middle of last month, dead 
in the Esplanade ditch. He had, it appeared, been spending the 
preceding evening at Garty’'s, a European tailor, where he got sadly 
intoxicated, and, being allowed to walk home by himself in that 
state, had missed his way, and fallen into the ditch, where he 
perished. 





The 23d ult. was celebrated here, as usual, as the anniversary of 
the birth of our gracious Sovereign. Salutes were fired at the 
customary hours from Fort St. George, Chepauk Palace, and the 
shipping in the roads, &c. In the evening, a ball and supper was 
given at the banqueting-room, Government House ; all was got up 
in the usual style, and it went off ‘ as well as could be expected.’ 
We had, of course, all the community of Madras and its vicinity 
present. The display of female beauty, fashion, and dress, was, 
however, less than we have seen on former occasions ; but all were 
very gay, and all seemed pleased, save and except some stately 
dames, whose air and gait reminded one of Pope's description of a 
statue— 


‘ Stepp’d from its pedestal to take the air.’ 


Every man has his element in which he shines, and we have not 
a few amongst us who do exhibit to more advantage in a ball-room 
than any where else. Such, of course, shone resplendently on this | 
occasion ; but we have an infinitely greater number who ‘ dread its 
coming, and when they do reach. the gay scene, with their long 
yellow visages and discontented looks, they put others past enjoying 
any thing. Among these were sundry old civilians, whom the late 
removals have brought to the Presidency, who, from their long re- 
sidence at out-stations, seemed to have forgotten all the duties of a 
ball-room, except suppleness, which quality, from the constant mo- 
tion of their arms and bending of their bodies, appeared to be pos- 
sessed by some of them to a high degree. 
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Madras continues remarkably healthy ; and, while we were hear- 
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ing, almost daily, of the great sickness and mortality of the other 
Presidencies, I rejoice to say, less sickness was never known here 
than during last month. Strong winds, and a pleasant sea-breeze, 
have been generally prevalent, until within last week, during which 
it has got sadly close and hot; but we still hear of little or no 
sickness. 


Our Right Honourable Governor, Mr. Lushington, with a praise- 
worthy desire of ameliorating individual suffering, and preventing, 
as far as is within human means, any distress that may arise from 
sickness, has established a Board of Health, composed of medical 
men of great experience, whose exertions are already apparent from 
the various judicious measures recommended by them, and already 
adopted, for clearing Madras and its neighbourhood of a great many 
nuisances ; one, in particular, of which the inhabitants of Black 
Town have long complained, is the wide open drains on each side 
of the streets, which are the depositories of all sorts of filth, and are 
seldom cleaned by scavengers ; however, measures are now said to 
be in contemplation for filling them up, which will be a great 
benefit. 


Letters from Ceylon state that colony to have suffered severely 
from the heat and long drought, particularly at Colombo. The 
deaths amongst the European soldiers had been very great, dread- 
fully so amongst the women and children, 


The French Government are represented as making most stre- 
nuous exertions to improve their settlement at Pondicherry. Steam- 
engines and engineers have been sent out from*France ; machinery 
of every description has also arrived, and weavers, dyers, and all 
sorts of mechanics. The Government, it is said, are ready to ad- 
vance money to such individuals as are willing to embark in specula- 
tions there, in particular, in the cultivation of the sugar-cane, coffee, 
cochineal, and raw silks ; the latter, however, it is feared, will not 
be likely to succeed, as the mulberry shrubs never thrive on the 
sea-coast ; hence the failure of the silk trade when it was attempted 
at Madras. Considerable improvements have, it is also said, been 
made in the town of Pondicherry ; but these are described as tending 
more to outward show and embellishment than to substantial benefit. 
Seminaries for the education of both sexes are about to be estab- 
lished, and professors and nuns are expected from France to super- 
intend them. The French ship, L’ Arpenture, Captain Laviole, was 
wrecked early last month, on the beach, at Pondicherry ; the crew 
and part of the cargo were saved. 


Madras, 14th May, 1828. 


The homeward-bound ship Prince Regent, Captain Murphy, 
arrived here from Bengal on the 6th; she continues her voyage 
homeward, sailing from hence this day, and carrying a few passen- 
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> 
gers with her; she brought round several for this from Calcutta 
amongst them the new Archdeacon of Madras, the Rev. Mr. Robin- 
son, and his family. He went through the ceremony of induction 
at St. George's Church on Sunday last, the 11th, where he read the 
morning and evening prayers to a crowded congregation, and is ex- 
pected to preach his first sermon to-morrow, Ascension Day, 

We are still without any arrival from Europe, and our newspaper 
editors are crying out sadly at the want of matter and material 
wherewith to fill their columns and amuse their readers. Nothing 
new has transpired in the interior since the beginning of the month. 
A few families and individuals are leaving the Presidency for Ban- 
galore and the Neilgherries, dreading any increase of heat from the 
land-winds, which have now set in here. Report says, that the so- 
ciety on the Neilgherry Hills are not on very good terms; the 
military commandant and the gentleman at the head of the civil 
department there not understanding each other exactly. Several un- 
pleasant bickerings had arisen, to the equal annoyance of both parties ; 
however, matters wore appearances of adjustment, as a staff-officer 
had arrived from Madras as pacificator. 

Cc. D. 





Seizcre or THE GuikWwar's TERRITORY BY THE GOVERNOR 
oF Bomsay. 
Bombay, April 23, 1828, 

Some years ago his Highness the Guikwar being in distressed 
circumstances, borrowed about a crore of rupees on certain terms 
from some shroffs. ‘Two of these conditions were, that the money was 
not to be paid until the end of a specified period, and only in a cer- 
tain manner. Our Government became guaran*ge for the payment 
of the loan or debt, and for the method of repaynrent being strictly 
fulfilled. About two years ago, this arrangement not proving satis- 
factory, another was made, of which we still continued guarantee. 
Districts were set aside for the purpose, the revenue of which was 
to be applied for the benefit of the creditors. It was soon found, 
however, that there was no revenue to be appropriated; that the 
Guikwar had let the lands at a small nominal rent, and had taken 
from the renters large sums in the shape of fines. These fines 
were carried to his private account, and never entered in the public 
records. About sixty lacs have been traced into his private treasury 
from this source. As no money came in, the creditors became dis- 
contented, and applied to us as guarantee for the execution of the 
bond. We remonstrated : the Guikwar became sulkly, and would 
enterinto no other arrangement. He would not even see the Resi- 
dent. I may mention that he hates the Resident and all his assistants, 
and does not like the British at all. 

The negociations went on: troops were assembled ; but he con- 
tinued obstinate. At last, I hear that he offered to pay the money 
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down. We said in reply, ‘That is not in the bond; this loan was for 
a specified time, and to be attended with certain territorial advan- 
tages. Your creditors have made their arrangements accordingly, 
and could not invest their money at present without loss to them- 
selves ; we can't take the money, nay, we shall not allow the cre- 
ditors to take it,—we insist on the literal fulfilment of the bond.’ 
‘No; I won't, says his Highness; ‘ but I will not fight: you 
are the stronger party, and can do what you please; but I protest 
against all your acts,—lI will not bea party to them.’ Accordingly, 
about the 3d of this month, a proclamation signed ‘ Joan Matcouim, 
was circulated in camp, informing us that the Guikwar, by his 
breach of faith, &c., had forfeited the friendship of the British Go- 
vernment, and rendered himself liable to the punishment of dethrone- 
ment. Of course, we expected nothing else but the order to march 
into the city and knock his Highness down ; and sorry I am to say, 
that such an order would have been received with cheers, for there 
would have been little fighting and much prize-money. Baroda, I 
fancy, is the richest Native city in India. We were not so lucky. 
The proclamation went on to say, that, out of friendship for the 
family, the Company would not proceed to such extremities ; but 
that a number of pergunnahs (named in the paper) would be seized 
and kept possession of, until, firstly, the creditors were satisfied ; 
and, secondly, until we were repaid for the extra expenses at present 
incurred ; that is, as I interpret it, as long as we please. 

On the same evening a brigade marched towards Dubay, (see 
Forbes’s ‘ Oriental Memoirs,’) one of the sequestrated pergunnahs, 
and has already taken quiet possession of that and some of the 
neighbouring districts. It has gone northward since, to occupy 
some more of them; and the forces will march on the 26th, in 
order to join that brigade, near Thunes, a fort forty miles beyond 
Ahmedabad, wh “i, with the pergunnah of the same name, is in the 
condemned list.“The Kattawar and Mi Conta tributes are two of the 
items of seized revenue ; they will not give much trouble, as they 
haye always been collected by British officers. 





* General Orders by his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, at Madras. 


‘ Head-quarters, Choultry Plain, 29th February, 1828. 


‘ A recent instance having occurred of the misapplication of the intent 
and meaning of section 26, 4 Geo. IV. chap. 81, by admitting a person 
of the lowest caste to give evidence before a Court-Martial, not upon oath, 
his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief has to call the attention of 
Courts-Martial hereafter to the wording of the Act in question, and to 
point out to them that solemn declarations of witnesses are only to be ad- 
mitted as ‘‘ circumstances may require,” and are intended to apply to the 
case of Hindoos of high caste, who, from their particular tenets, are inca- 

able of conscientiously taking an oath, and would consequently become 
iscredited witnesses, if compelled to do so against theirconscience. The 
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circumstances influencing a Court to admit a solemn declaration instead 
of an oath, should always be fully and explicitly stated upon the record 
of the proceedings, and the admission should be founded upon the special 
application of the witness, and satisfactory proof of his caste. 

‘ The form of solemn declaration employed in like cases by Civil 
Courts of Criminal Jurisdiction under this Presidency, is herewith pub- 
lished for general information and guidance : 

* «7 will true and perfect answers make to ali such questions as shall be 

ut to me, touching the matter now before the Court, betwixt the parties 
and B, which shall be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth ; if I declare any thing not warranted by the truth, or conceal any 
art thereof, I shall be deserving of punishment from Almighty God; and, 
if I break this declaration, I acknowledge myself to be as guilty as if I had 
killed a Brahmin, or slain a cow on the banks of the Ganges at Causee.” 


‘3d March, 1828. 

‘ The following extracts from the Proceedings of a European General 
Court Martial, held at Penang on the 29th day of January, 1828, by order 
of Lieutenant-Colone! Snow, C. B., commanding the Madras troops 
serving under the Government of Fort Cornwallis, by virtue of a warrant 
of authority vested in him by his Excellency Lieutenant-General Sir G. 
T. Walker, G.C.B. and K.C.T. S., Commander-in-Chief, are published 
to the Army : 

‘Charges preferred by me against Lieutenant Brooshooft, Quarter- 
Master, Interpreter, and Paymaster, of the 35th Regiment Madras Na- 
tive Infantry. 

* Ist Charge. For repeated neglect of duty, disobedience of orders, and 
subversion of military discipline. particularly in the following instances : 

* First, For intrusting the keys of the regimental cash-chest to the 
vakeel of the regiment, thereby causing a deficiency in the regimental 
cash-chest of about 673 rupees, being compensation money in lieu of rice 
due to the men of the 35th Regiment of Native Infantry 

* Secondly, For not making out a roll of the family certificates, agree- 
able to positive orders conveyed to him on board the transport Cambridge, 
during the passage from Madras to Penang, until reprimanded in Regi- 
mental Orders, and made to report daily, and send in the number furnished. 

‘ Thirdly, For frequent neglect of duty, as recorded in Regimental Or- 
ders and letters sent to him, more particularly in the family certificate 
department of his duties. 

* 2d. For irregular and unofficer-like conduct in withdrawing his own 
personal family certificate without my knowledge or sanction, thereby 
tending to deceive me, and render the accounts with the Superintendent 
of Family Payments confused 

3d. For breach of the Articles of War, in misapplying public money 
intrusted to his charge, in the following instance: viz. not depositing 
in the regimental cash-chest, agreeable to orders, the amount of his fa- 
mily certificate, after he had written to have it discontinued, thereby 
making me responsible for any retrenchments that might be sent in by 
the Superintendent of Family Payments on that account. 


(Signed) “H.W. Sate, 
© Lieut.-Col., Command. 35th Regt. N. J. 
(Signed) *‘ SamvueE. Hicks, 


‘ Lieut., Acting Assist.- Adj.-General. 
* Prince of Wales's Island, 25th Jar, 1828. 
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* The Court having duly considered the evidence that came before it, 
both on the prosecution and defence, came to the following decision : 


* That the prisoner is Guilty of the first charge, and the three counts 
mentioned therein ; but, as the money deficient in the cash-chest has been 
refunded by the prisoner, agreeable to the letter of his Excellency the 
Commander-in-Chief, and the prisoner has received censure for the same, 
the Court conceive they cannot legally award any further punishment, 
and are also of the same opinion in respect to the second and third counts, 
as he has been frequently ae eer oe in Regimental Orders and letters 
sent to him by the Commanding Officer. 


* In respect to the second charge, the Court find him Guilty of irregu- 
lar conduct in the manner of withdrawing his own personal family cer- 
tificates, tending to render the accounts with the Superintendent of Family 
Payments confused, but acquit him of every other part of the charge. 

‘In respect of the third charge, the Court find the prisoner Guilty of 
not depositing in the regimental cash-chest, the amount of his famil 
certificates, after he had written to have them stopped, although ordinal 
but acquit him of every other part of the charge. 

‘ The Court, having found the prisoner so far Guilty of the charges laid 
to him, do sentence him, Lieutenant Brooshooft, Quarter-Master, Inter- 
preter, and Paymaster of the 35th Regiment of Native Infantry, to be re- 
moved from his regimental staff appointment, as Quarter-Master, In- 
terpreter, and Paymaster. 


(Signed) ‘ F. Browne, 
* Major 25th Regt. N. 1., President. 
(Signed) *R.I. Nixon, 


~* Lieut., Officiating Deputy-Judge-Adv--Gen. 


‘Though I approve of the opinion and finding of the Court, I am con- 
strained to refuse my confirmation of the sentence, as it is not legal,—a 
Court-Martial having no power to dismiss from a staff appointment. 

(Signed) *G.T. WALKER, 
* Lieut.-Gen. and Com.-in- Chief. 


* Remarks by the Commander-in-Chief. 

* The Commander-in-Chief cannot allow the trial of Lieutenant Broo- 
shooft to pass without the comment called for bythe extreme degree of 
irregularity and carelessness which has throughout characterised the pro- 
ceedings thereon. 


* The charges are confused and irregular, and should never have been 
sanctioned by the officer directing the assembly of the Court; they are 
all without any specification of date whatsoever, and, although the third 
charge professes to specify particular instances of neglect of duty, yet in 
the third count it contains an unspecified and general accusation of fre- 
quent neglect of duty. 


‘The first count of the first charge alludes to a circumstance previously 
disposed of, and for which the prisoner had atoned by refunding the 
money deficient in the regimental cash-chest, and by undergoing the 
censure of the Head of the army. The second and third counts refer to 
neglects, which are avowed in the counts themselves to have been noticed 
by reprimand in Regimental Orders, and were, consequently, no longer 
legitimate subjects for complaint against the prisoner. The charges are 
also, by an unpardonable neglect, falsified in the record, wherein they 
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appear to bear the counter-signature of the public staff officer, which is 
not affixed to the original charges themselves. 


* As naturally consequent upon the vague and unspecific’hature of the 
charges, the examination of the witnesses have been conducted in a con- 
fused and unusual mode ; and the questions put upon examinations in 
chief have been necessarily, almost without exception, leading questions, 
for, where dates were wanting, how could facts, if so general a descrip- 
tion be deposed to, unless actually suggested to witnesses in the first 
instance ? 


‘ The great bulk of documentary evidence adduced is illegal, copies of 
letters having been admitted where the originals might have been pro- 
duced, (or, at any rate, where there was not any proof to the contrary.) 
On the defence upon the third charge, several original letters of the pri- 
soner are admitted without proof of any kind ; as also an unsigned ex- 
tract of a letter, and an unattested copy of a letter from a third party. 

‘ These illegalities and irregularities, vitiating, to a great degree, the 
proceedings of the Court, combined with the consideration of the delay 
of communication with Penang, have influenced the Commander-in-Chief 
to refrain from sending back for revision a sentence beyond the compe- 
tence of the Court to award. He trusts, however, that the officer com- 
manding the troops under the Government of Fort Cornwallis, will here- 
“after refuse his furtherance to any charge made out without due specifi- 
cation of facts, time, and place, and that officers in general will qualify 
themselves as members of Courts-Martial, by making themselves ac- 

uainted with the common rules of evidence, so as that the ends of jus- 
tice may not be defeated by want of information in those whose especial 
duty it is to uphold the discipline of the army, by the due and correct 
administration of military law in cases requiring its application. 
(Signed) “GG. T. WALKER, 
* Lieut.-Gen. and Com.-in-Chief. 

* Lieutenant Brooshooft is released from arrest, and will return to his 

duty.’ 


‘ The following Extracts from the Confirmed Proceedings of a Euro- 
pean General Court-Martial, held at Bangalore, on Thursday the 14th 
day of February, 1828, by virtue of a warrant from his Excellency 
Lieutenant-General Sir G. T. Walker, G.C. B. and K.C.T., &c., Com- 
manner-in-Chief, are published to the Army : 

* Charges —Ensign Charles Wake Walker, of the 29th Regiment of 
Native Infantry, was placed in arrest by me on the following charges : 

‘For conduct greatly to the prejudice of good order and military dis- 
cipline. 

‘Ist, In sending to the Adjutant of his Regiment at Bangalore, on the 
evening of the 15th of November, 1827, a broken sword, accompanied by 
the following letter : 


‘ 
“* To the Adjutant, 29th Regiment Native Infantry. 


“* Srr,—I have the honour to forward my sword to you, for the benefit 
of your worthy Commanding Officer. 
** 1 have the honour to be, Sir, 
“ Your most obedient Servant, 
(Signed) “OC, W. WALKER.” 
** Bangalore, Nov. 16, 1827.” 
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‘2d, For refusing, at Bangalore, on the morning of the 14th Decem- 
ber, 1827, to apologise for the transaction above stated ; and, in then and 
there, saying, (while pointing to Major John Scott, of the 29th Regiment 
of Native Infantry,) ‘* There sits my Commanding Officer, and I say, 
in his presence, he has treated me like a tyrant ;’—or words to that 
effect. 

(Signed) ‘J. Scorr, 
* Major, Com. 29th Reg. N. I. 

* Bangalore, Feb. 10, 1828. 


‘ The Court, having most maturely weighed and considered the evi- 
dence brought forward in support of the prosecution, and the prisoner, 
Ensign Walker, having pleaded guilty to both charges, is of opinion— 

‘ Finding, on the first charge—That the prisoner is Guilty. 

‘ Finding, on the second charge—That the prisoner is Guilty. 

* Sentence—The Court having found the prisoner rk. of both 
charges, doth sentence him, the said Ensign Charles Wake Walker, of 
the 29th Regiment of Native Infantry, to be dismissed from the service. 

(Signed) ‘E. M. G. Manvers, 
* Lieut.-Col. and President. 

‘ The finding and sentence is hereby approved and confirmed. 

(Signed) “G. T. WALKER, 
* Lieut.-Gen. and Com.-in- Chief. 

‘Mr. Walker is struck off the strength of the Army from this date, and 
placed under the orders of the Town-Major of Fort St. George.’ 


* At a General Court-Martial, held at Nagpoor, on the 8th of March, 
1828. Ramsamay, a sepoy, of the 47th Regiment of Native Infantry, was 
tried, for murder, in having loaded his musket with ball, and shot Suba- 
dar Shaik Fareed, on the 22d of February, 1828. The Court found 
him Guilty, and sentenced him to be hanged,—which sentence the Com- 
mander-in-Chief confirmed ; and ordered the body afterwards to be hung 
in chains in view of the parade.’ 


* At a General Court-Martial, held at Trichinoply, on the 4th of March, 
Private Mathew Heaply, of his Majesty’s 30th Regiment of Foot, was 
tried for presenting and snapping his firelock, loaded with ball, with an 
intent to kill, at Colour-Serjeant Ford, of the same Regiment, and for 
afterwards avowing his intention of shooting the Serjeant. The Court 
found him Guilty, and sentenced him to be shot to death with musketry, 
which sentence the Commander-in-Chief confirmed, but commuted it 
into that of transportation for life. In the remarks published by the 
Commander-in-Chief on. this Court-Martial, he states, that no less than 
ninety-two Courts-Martial had taken place during the last six months in 
the 30th Regiment, and attributes this to the Officers of the Regiment’s 
inattention to their duties.’ 


* General Orders by his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief. 
‘ Head-quarters, Choultry-Plain, April 3, 1828. 
‘At a General Court-Martial held at Masulipatam on the 20th day of 
March, 1828, Lieutenant Montague Ross Taynten, of the Ist European 
regiment, was tried on three separate charges : 
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‘Ist, For leaving his quarters wheu on the sick list. 

‘2d, For uttering some expressions relative to certain transactions then 
going on in the corps, which were deemed improper, and drawing a dis- 

onourable distinction between the oath and word of a gentleman. 

‘3d, For questioning the authority of his commanding officer. 

‘The Court found him guilty of the first charge, of part of the second 
charge, and not guilty of the third; and the Court, having found him 

uilty to the extent above stated, sentenced him to be admonished by his 
xcellency the Commander-in-Chief in such manner as he might deem 
proper. 

‘ Lieutenant Taynten is hereby admonished to be in future more atten- 
tive to the orders of his commanding officer ; he is to be informed that the 
flippancy of language employed in his defence was disrespectful to the 
solemnity of the Court before which he appeared ; but it is more parti- 
cularly recommended to him to be in future more careful of the expres- 
sions he employs upon so delicate a distinction as that between his word 
and his oath; for though, in our happy country, all are equal in the eye 
of the law, and it is therefore necessary, as God, the searcher of human 
hearts, can alone distinguish between the worthy and the worthless, that 
all, from the gentleman to the boor, should be equally subject to the oath. 
Truth is not the less imperative on the gentleman; and he cannot claim 
the character, if, in his conscience, he does not acknowledge the sanctity 
of this emanation from the Divinity. The Commander-in-Chief trusts 
that this feeling will guide Lieutenant Taynten ; and, after this is read to 
him in presence of the officers of his regiment, he is to be released from 
arrest, &c. 

(Signed) ‘G. T. WALKER, 
‘ Lieut.-Gen. and Com.-in-Chief’ 

‘Before the same Court-Marshal, Lieutenant and Quarter-Master Wil- 
liam John Manning, of the Ist European reg., was tried on two charges : 

* Ist, In accusing a superior officer of spreading false reports, and using 
violent and insulting language to the said officer at the mess-table. 

‘2d, In accusing the said officer of circulating ‘ a most malignant and 

Salse report in an official letter addressed to the Adjutant of the regiment. 

‘The Court found him guilty of part of the first, and guilty of the second 
charge, and sentenced him to be suspended from rank and pay for six 
months. The Commander-in-Chief remitted the suspension, but deprived 
Lieutenant Manning of bis staff situation of Quarter-Master, and di- 
rected him to join his corps as Lieutenant. 

‘At a General Court-Martial held at Bangalore in March, 1828, Private 

William Boag, of the Royal Regiment, was tried for the murder of Cor- 

oral J. Dorans of the same regiment, by firing a musket-ball through 

is body. The Court found Boag guilty, and sentenced him to be hanged ; 

which sentence was carried into execution at Bangalore on the llth day 
of April, in presence of all the troops at that station.’ 

‘ General Orders by his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief. 
‘ 12th April, 1828. 
* The Commander-in-Chief has remarked, with deep regret, the pro- 
ressive increase of the degrading and demoralising vice of drunkenness 


in the Native Army, which has so unaccountably and unexpectedly sprung 
up in its ranks of late years. In all countries, and in all armies, 
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the practice of drunkenness has been branded with disgrace and con- 
tempt, and articles of war and other regulations have provided specific 
and severe punishment for those addicted to it. But how especially cul- 
pable must the drunkard be, and how hopeless his reform, in a country 
and in an army, where, from the habits of his forefathers and the tenets 
of his religion, drunkenness is not merely disreputable and contemptible, 
but infamous and impious ; where, once convicted of a single instance of 
excess, he must inevitably and for ever forfeit the respect, the regard, 
and the society of his comrades. 

‘ His Excellency has yet another cause for regret. In other armies, 
this shameful vice is usually confined to the /ower ranks, and to the dis- 
sipated and incorrigible of their men; but, in the Native army of Fort St. 
George, drunkenness is not peculiar to the lower orders and to the pro- 
fligate in habits and caste, but too often attaches to those whom respecta- 
bility of connexion and elevated rank should place altogether beyond its 
influence. 

‘It is, indeed, equally to be lamented, that those who have won pre- 
ferment by previous good conduct, amd who have been elevated as 
examples of merit, should degrade themselves into patterns of disrepu- 
table conduct and character to their men. If the pride of situation will 
not save a Native Officer from such shameful habits, he must indeed be 
altogether worthless. 

‘ A salutary example has been afforded in some recent instances, by 
the summary removal from the service, by order of the Right Honourable 
the Governor in Council, of certain Native Officers, known to be addicted 
to drunkenness ; and the Commander-in-Chief hereby pledges himself 
to the Native Army at large, that he will invariably, without the slightest 
consideration for length of service, service in the field, or any other pre- 
vious meritorious conduct whatsoever, recommend to be dismissed, or 
dismiss, any Native Commissioned Officer, Non-Commissioned Officer, 
or private, who may be proved to have disqualified himself for the pro- 
fession of a soldier by habits of intoxication. 

* This Order is to be read and explained once a month for a year, on 
arade, to every Native corps and detachment in the service ; and trans- 
ated copies of it are to be prepared and hung up in the barracks of every 

troop, company, and corps throughout the Native Army. 
(Signed ‘T. H. S. Conway, 
* Adjutant-General of the Army.’ 
* General Orders by his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief. 
April 22, 1828. 

* At a General Court Martial, held at Secundrabad on the 29th day of 
March, 1828, Lieutenant Charles Thomas Kynaston, of the 19th regiment 
N.J., was tried for having on the evening of the 13th of January last, 
knocked down, beaten, and otherwise maltreated three sepoys of the 
13th regiment N.I. 

‘The Court found him guilty, and sentenced him to be dismissed from 
the service. 

‘Which sentence the Commander-in-Chief confirmed. But, from a 
full consideration of all the evidence, his Excellency deemed the whole to 
have been the effect of mistake, and acceded to the recommendation of 
the Court in favour of the prisoner, and remitted the punishment.’ 

‘Before the same Court Martial. Ensign R. Bryce, of the 19th 
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regiment N.1., was tried, for having on the evening of the 13th of 
January last, knocked down and beaten a sepoy of the 13th regi- 
ment N.I. 

* The Court found that the prisoner did beat the sepoy, but were of 
opinion he did so under an erroneous impression of his being a robber, 
attached no criminality to his conduct, and further found that he was 
not guilty of any other part of the charge exhibited against him. Which 
sentence was approved and confirmed by his Excellency the Commander- 
in-Chief.’ 

‘ Before a General Court Martial, held at Fort St. George, on the 
17th of April, 1828. George Joshua Fletcher, of the Honourable 
Company’s artillery, was tried on seven different charges of mutiny. 

‘The Court found him guilty of all, and the Court, on a@ most mature 
re-consideration of the case, sentenced him to be shot to death with 
musketry. This sentence the Commander-in-Chief confirmed; but 
commuted it to transportation for life. In publishing this Court Martial 
the following remarks followed it: 

‘In publishing this sentence, the Commander-in-Chief cannot refrain 
from stating his dissatisfaction at the conduct of the Court; after the 
ferocious conduct of which the prisoner was, on the fullest evidence, con- 
victed, he certainly could not think that solitary confinement to which 
he was first sentenced was an appropriate punishment, but that the 
nature of his crime called for corporal punishment; and as a proper 
subject of example. to others, he recommended a revision of the 
sentence. He could not, therefore, but feel, and he thinks the army at 
large must feel with him, considerable surprise that the same Court, 
which in the first instance only gave a sentence of solitary confinement, 
(a punishment more properly suited to prisoners of whose amendment 
any hope could be entertained,) that this same Court has at once substi- 
tuted for it a sentence of death, 

(Signed) “G. T. WALKER, 
‘ Lieut.-General and Commander-in-Chief’ 


CIVIL AND MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, AND 
CHANGES IN INDIA. 


[B. signifies Bombay—M. Madras—and C. Calcutta. ] 


Assott, H., Ens., posted to 4th extra Left Wing, at Juanpore.—C. Feb. 20, 

Anderson, P. S., Capt., 15th N. I., on furl. to Bengal.—B. May 7. 

Anderson, J., Cadet, to be Ens. of Inf—B. April 12. 

Armstrong, T., (M.D.) adm. Assist.-Surg.—B. April 12. 

Brown, P., Lieut., Interp. and Quar. Mast. of 29th N.I,, permitted to resign. 
—C, Feb. 16. 

Bowen, H., Lient.-Col. Comm. app. to 34th N. L—C. Feb. 16. 

Baker, G. P., Lieut.-Col. app. to 15th N. 1.—C. Feb. 18. 

Bishop, S. P., Lieut.-Col., rem. from 3d extra to 37th N. L—C. Feb. 18. 

Burkinyoung, F. W., Ens., posted to 5th N. I., at Delhi—C. Feb. 20. 

Brodie, D. H., Ens., posted to 46th N. 1., at Dinapore.—C. Feb. 20. 

Rell, J., Ens., posted to 3d extra N. I., at Bhopaulpore.—C, Feb. 20. 

Browne, C. R., Ens., posted to 60th N. L, at Meerut.—C. Feb. 20. 

Burnet, W., Lieut., to act as Adj. to 2d Eur. reg., vy. St. John. —B. May 1. 

Bayley, R., Lieut., to act as Adj. to 5th N. L, v. Prescott.—B. May 1. 
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Blood, C., Supernum. Ist Lieut. Artill., brought on the effective strength, v. 
Smith, dec.—B. April 10. 

Browne, W.J., Licut., 8th N. L., app. Line Adj. at Deesa, vy. Sanderson, prom. 
—B. April 10. 

Billamore, T. R., Capt., Gren. N.1I., to take rank in success, to J. G. Duff, ret. 
—B. April 10. 

Baker, W., Ens., Gren. N.I., to be Lieut., v. Down, prom.—C. April 10. 

Bagnold, M. E., Maj., 23d N. I., to take rank, v. Deschamps, promoted. 
—B. April 10. 

Brown, F. H., Lieut., 23d N. I., to take rank, v. Giborne, dec.—B. April 10. 

Brabazon, H. L., Cadet Artill. prom. to 2d Lieut.—B. April 12. 

Bienkins, W. B. G., Cadet, to be Ens., and posted to 6th N. 1L—B. April 12. 

Bailey, B., Cadet, to be 2d Lieut. Artill —B. April }2. 

Brown, W., Cadet, prom. to Ens., and posted to 12th N. I.—B. April 12. 

Ball, G. P., Cadet, prom. to Ens., and posted to 15th N. 1L—B. April 12. 

Browne, A. W., Capt., 11th N. L, to be Major, v. Gordon, prom.—C. April 5. 

Brownlow, W., Lieut., 46th N.1I., to be Aid-de Camp to the Gov.-General. 
—C. March 13. 

Blood, Lieut., Artill., on furl. to Eur. for health. —C. March 24. 

Bowater, J. C., Lieut., to be Acting Adj. to the Left Wing of the 2d or Gren. 
N. I., detached to the Northern Concan.—C. March 24. 


Caldecott, C. M., Mr., to be Second Registrar of Zillah Court, at Allahabad. 
—C. March 6. 

Cavendish, the Hon. R., to be Superintendent of Ajmeer, and Polit. Agent for 
States of Jodepore, Jessulmere, and Kishnegur.—C. Feb. 28. 

Curtis, J. C. W., Ens., posted to the 61st N.1., at Benares.—C. Feb. 20. 

Coventry, H., Lieut., to be Acting Adj. to a detachment of the 20th N.I. at 
Baroda,—B. April 30. 

Clibborn. T., Capt., to act as Interpreter in the Hindoostanee Lang. to the Ist 
Gren. reg.—B. April 23. 

Cleather, T., Supernum. Ist Lieut. Artill. brought on the effective strength, v. 
Mew, prom.—B. April 10. 

Campbell, H. J., Lieut., Gren, N. L, to take rank in suce. to T. R. Billamore, 
—B. April 10. 

Clibborn, T., Capt., Gren. N. I., to take rank, v. Dunsterville, promoted 
—B. April 10. 

Crockett, B. H., Lieut., Gren. N. J., to take rank, v. Philipps, deceased. 
—B. April 10. 

Christopher, H. J, H., Lieutenant, 11th N. 1, to take rank, v. Capt. Gidley. 
—B. April 10. 

Corsellis, H. N., Lieut., 18th N. I, to be Capt., v. Livingstone, promoted. 
—B. April 10. 

Cartwright, E. W., Lieutenant, 23d N.L, to take rank, v. Barlow, deceased. 
—B. April 10. 

Christie, T. T., Cadet, prom. to Ens., and posted to 17th N. I.—B. April 12. 

Colquhoun, Sir Robert, Bart., 44th N. I., to be Military Sec. and Aide-de-~-Camp 
to the Gov.-General.—C. March 13. 

Caldwell, H., Capt., Superint. of Mysore Princes, to be Extra Aide-de-Camp 
to the Gov.-General.—C. March 13. 

Crawley, C., Capt., to act as Dep.-Ass.-Quar.-Mas.-Gen. in Cutch, v. Barnes, on 
duty at Guzerat.—C. March 24. 

Campbell, Capt., app. Acting 2d Ass.-Comm.-Gen, with the Malwa Field Force, 
v. Molesworth, on other duty.—B. March 31. 

Constable, G., Lieut., 13th N. L., on furl. to Europe for health—B. April 1. 


Dick, Peter, Ensign, posted to 69th N. I., at Barrackpore.—C. Feb. 20. 

Durie, B. H., Ensign, posted to 65th N. L., at Barrackpore.—C. Feb. 20. 

Dysart, George, Ensign, posted to 2d N. L., at Barrackpore.—C. Feb. 20. 

Delamain, J., Lieut.-Col., 3d N.1., on furlough to the Mauritius for health, 
—C. March 4, 
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Dalmahoy, J., Assist.-Surg., to be Superint. of Dispensary, v. Cox, deceased. 
—M. Feb. 29. 

Deaviss, G. H., Ensign, 7th N. I., to be Lieut., vy. Tasker, deceased—B. May 12. 

D’Oyly, Sir Charles, Bart., to be Superintendent of Salt Chokies in Behar. 
—B. March 27. 

Drummond, A. J., Esq., to be Judge and Crim. Judge of Bellary —M. April 15. 

Dickson, T., Lieut., to act as Adj. to the 13th N. I., v. Wenn.—B. April 22. 

Deschamps, H. R., Lieut.-Colonel Infantry, to take rank, y. Preston, retired. 
—B. April 10. 

Down, J.S., Lieut., Gren. N. I., to be Capt. v. Falconer, dec.—C. April 10. 

Duff, James Grant, Capt., permitted to resign.—B. April 8. 

Dalzell, the Hon. H. B., Lieut. Bengal Artillery, to be Aide-de-Camp to the 
Governor-General.—C. March 13. 

Davidson, Lieut., acting third Assist.~-Comm.-Gen., to be relieved from duty at 
the Presidency by Lieut. Stark —B. March 29. 


Elliot, the Hon. J. E., to be Collector of Midnapore—C. March 26. 


Fulljames, G., Ens., 25th N. L., to be Lieut. vy. Ore, dec._—B. April 20. 

Faikney, J. F., Lient. 15th N. [., to take rank in succession to Capt. Wilkie, y. 
Iredell —B. April 10. 

Farquharson, F. A., Supernumerary Ist Lieut. Artill., brought on the effective 
strength, y. Laurie, in succes. to Moor, prom.—B. April 10. 

Foulerton, T., Lieut., Gren. N. 1., to take rank v. Teasdale, rem. to 25th N. I. 
—B. April 10. 

Forster, Henry, Cadet, to be 2d Lieut. Artill—B. April 12. 

Fenwick, Franklin, Cadet, prom. to Ens., and posted to 10th N. —B. April i2. 

Fane, W., Mr., to be Collec. of Allahabad.—B. March 20. 

Fraser, William, Surg., perm. to resign.—C. April 8. 

Fraser, S., Mr., to officiate as Persian Secretary to Government.—C. March 13. 

Fraser, Alex., Mr., to be Assist. to the Commissioner at Delhi—C. March 13. 

Fitzgerald, C., Major 6th Cay., to be Honorary Aid-de-camp to the Gov.-Gen. 
—C. March 13. 


Gordon, T. J., Lieut. 15th N. I., to officiate as Interp. and Quar.-Mas, to 42d 
N.L., v. Lieut. Jackson.—C. Feb. 16. 

Gilbert, W. R., Lieut.-Col., app. to L4th N. L.—C. Feb. 18. 

Gilbert, W. K., Lieut.-Col., 14th N. [., on furl. to Eur.—C. March 4. 

Gibbon, J., Major, 5th regt., to command the First Brig. at Baroda.—B, May 1. 

Gordon, G., Sen. Surg., app. Superintend. Surg., v. Treesh, on furl.—B, May 8. 

Gough, G., Mr., to be Registrar of Burdwan.—B. April 2. 

Goodfellow, W. B., Lieut., to be Assist. to Chief Engineer—B. April 26. 

Gray, Surg., to act as Med. Officer to the Political Agent with the troops pro- 
ceeding to Baroda.—B. Apri! 20. 

Grant, J., Supernumerary Ist Lieut. Artill., brought on the effective strength, v. 
Hardie, dec.—B. April 10. 

Gordon, W., Lieut. -Col. Inf.. to take rank y. Hicks, dec.—April 10. 

Geddes, W., Ens., 2d Gren. N. I., to be Lieut. v. Neville, res.—C. April 10. 

Gidley, T., Capt., (lately prom.) 11th N. L, to take rank in succes. to Major 
Browne.—B. April 10. 

Geddes, C. S., Ens., 24th N. L., to be Lieut., v. Ord, prom.—B. April 10. 

Glasse, John Maxwell, Cadet, to be 2d Lieut. Artill—B. April 12. 

Giberne, H., Cadet, to be 2d Lieut. Artill —B. April 12. 

Goggen, F. H., Cadet, prom. to Ens., and posted to 23d reg.—B. April 12. 

Gordon, Wm., Sen. Major, to be Lieut.-Col., v. Meall, retired—C. April 5. 

Gillespie, R. R., Lieut., 4th Dragoons, to be Aid-de-Camp to the Gov.-Gen. 
—C, March 13. 

Grote, F., Lieut., to be Aid-de-Camp tothe Gov.-Gen.—C. March 13. 

Gardiner, T.G., Mr., to act as Secretary to Government, in the Judicial, General, 
and Marine Department, v, Norris, sick.—B. March 19. 

Goode, the Rey. A., to be District Chaplain, at Kirkee, vy. Denham, dec. 

—B. April 29. 
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Hamilton, C., Lieut , 22d N. 1., to take charge of office of Paym. of Family 
Pensions at Lucknow, v. Capt. Lawrence.—C. Feb. 16. ; 

Hollings, G. E., Ens., posted to 5th extra N.1., at Jubbulpore.—C, Feb. 20. 

Hunter, R. R., 2d Lieut., Artill., to be lst Lieut., v. Taylor, dee.—M. March 7. 

Hyde, T. C. S., Capt., 43d N. I., returned to duty.—M. March 7. 

Hudlestone, J. A., Esq., to be Dep. Coll. of Madras.—April 15. 

Hutt, Lieut., Artill., app. to superintend the repairs of public buildings at Sat- 
tara.—B. April 30. 

Hamilton, J. J., Assist.-Surg., to take charge of the Medical duties of the cruiser 
Nautilus. —B. April 19. 

Hull, G., Ist Lieut., Artill., to take rank, v. Watson, on the effective strength. 
—B. April 10. 

Heighing, A. C., Lieut.-Gen., to take rank in suce. to Clibborn.—B. April 10. 

Hibbert, J. R., Lieut. 7th N. I., to take rank, v. Richardson, dec.—B. April 10. 

Hodges, C. S., Cadet, prom. to Ens., and posted to 13th N. I.—B. April 12. 

Hart, S. V. W., Cadet, prom. to Ens., and posted to 2d Gren. Reg.—B. April 12. 

Hughes, R., Lieut., to be Acting Adjt. to a detachment of the 3d Reg. N. I. at 
Broach.—C. March 24 

Ireddell, J. S., Capt., 15th N. 1, resigned.—B. April 10. 

Jenner, B. W. R., Ens., 2d N. L., rem. to 64th N. 1—C, Feb. 16. 

Johnston, A., Surg., app. to medical charge of Goy. Body Guard, v. Cox., dec. 
—M. Feb. 29. 

Jennings, W. R., Mr., to be Coll. of the Transit and Town Duties at Patna. 
—B. March 27. 

Jameson, J. S., Lieut., 18th N. I., to be Adj., v. Corsellis, prom.—B. April 15. 

Jackson, J. N., Major, 45th N. L, to be Aid-de-Camp to the Gov.-Gen. 
C,—March 13. 

Kennett, C. R., Lieut.-Col., rem. from 37th to 3d Extra N. 1.—C. Feb. 18. 

Kilner, James, Licut., (new prom.,) to be Assist. to the Superintend. Engin. at 
the Presidency.—B. April 26. 

Kane, C., Surg., to take rank on the augmentation of the Infantry.—C. April 3. 

Laing, T., Lieut., 3d Light Cav., returned to duty —M. March 7. 

Lang, W., Lieut. 8th N. I., on furl. to Neilgherry Hills for health—B. May 7. 

Le Messurier, Capt., to act as First Assist.-Commiss.-Gen. to the Poonah Divis., 
vy. Snodgrass, on furl.—B. April 30 

Livingston, J., Capt. 18th N.1., to be Major, vy. Morrison, prom.—B. April 10. 

Lyons, H., Capt. 23d N. L., to take rank in suce. to Bagnold.—B. April 10. 

Lloyd, Thos., M. D., adm. Assist.-Surg.—B. April 12 

Little, J., Capt., 2d Eur. Reg., to be Inspector of Hill Ports in the Deccan, v. 
Browne, prom.—C., April 8. 

Landon, S., Lieut. 18th N. L., on furl. to Eur. for health.—C, March 6. 

Lloyd, F., Assist.-Surg., on furl. to Eur. for health.—B. April 1. 

Morris, G. J., Mr., to be a principal Assist. in the Delhi territory.—C. Feb, 28. 

Money, S., Esq., to be Third Judge of Prov. Court of Appeal and Circuit for 
Northern Division.—M. March 4. 

Mackenzie, W. A., Cadet, prom. to Ens.—M. Feb. 29. 

Moncrieff, J. W., Capt. 23d N. I., returned to duty—M. March 7. 

Monteith, W., Lieut.-Col. of Engin., on furl. to Eur.—M. March 7. 

Melville, Lieut., Fort Adj., app. a Member of the Committee of Survey. 
—B. May 1 

Manoe, D.. Lieut., 2d Gren. N. I., to be Quart.-Mas. and Interp. of Hindostanee. 
—B. May 12. 

Martin, W. K., Mr., to be Assist. to the Magistrate and to the Collec. of the 
Jungle Mehauls.—B. April 2. 

Murray, the Hon. L. G. H., to be Superintend. of the Custody and Issue of Sta- 
tionery.—M. April 15. 

Melville, P. M., Lieut. 7th N. I., to be Fort Adj., &c. at Bombay, y. Seton, and 
Extra Aid-de-Camp to the Hon. the Governor.—B. April 29. 
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Meriton, R. O., Capt., 2d Eur. Reg., to be Pay-Mas. with the Guikwar Subsi 
diary Force, v. Melville.—B. April 29 

Morse, A., Cipt., to be Sec. to the Clothing Board, v. Barr, res. on promotion. 

-B. April 29. 

Mackenzie, C., Mr., to be Assist. to the Magis. and to the Collec. of Shahabad, 
—B. March 27 

Moir, A., Ens. 15th N. L, to be Lieut., v. Saunderson, prom.—B. April 10 

Morgan, T., Lieut.-Col. Inf., to take rank, v. Salter, prom.—B. April 10 

Morrison, W., Sen. Major Inf., to be Lieut.-Col., v. Meall, retired B April 10. 

MacCulloch, H., Cadet, to be Ens. of Inf.—C. April 12 

Maun, G. K., Cadet, to be Ens. of Artill.—B. April 12 

Mac Dougall, N. P., Cadet, prom to Ens., and posted to 9th N. L—B. April 12. 

Morse, T. R., Cadet, prom. to Ens., and posted to 23d N. L—C. April 12, 

Mearns, J., adm. Assist.-Surg. (not arrived B. April 12 

Meldrum, Capt., 9th N. L., on furl. to Eur B. April 1 

Melville, Lieut., to be Pavmaster with the Guicawar Subsidiary Force, v. Mel 
drum, on furl B. April} 

Nisbet, M., Assist. Surg., app. to do duty with the 62d N. IL.at Seetapore 

C. Feb. 16 
Napier, J. P., Capt., 24th N. L., to be Major, v. Barr, prom B. April 10 
Nevill, Edmund, Lieut., permitted to resign. —¢ April 8 


Oakes, F. A., Lieutenant, Ist Brig. Horse Artillery, to act as Riding Master. 
M. March 4 

Owen, J. S., Mr,. admitted Assist. Surg.—M. March 4 

Osborne, Edward, Major, 2d N. L., returned to duty M. March 7 

Ord, R., Lieut., 24th N. L, to be Capatin, v. Napier, prom.—B. April 10 

Olifield, H.S., Mr., to be Judge of ¢ Awnpore B. March 20 


Poole, C., Lieut.-Col. Comm., app. to 5st. N. I C. Feb. 16 
Penrose, W. H., Ens., to do duty with 13th N.1L—C. Feb. 20 
Poett, J.J., Ens., posted to 27th N. 1. at Benares C. Feb. 20 
Penrose, W. H., Ens., posted to 63d N. I. at Hansi.—C. Feb. 20. 
Prescott, C., Lieut., to be M jor of First Brigade at Baroda B May 1. 
Prother, E. R., 1st Lieut., Artill., to take rank, Feybrought, on the effective 
strength R. April 13 
Parr, S. C., Capt., 7th N. L, to take rank, v. Wilson B. April 10 
Partidge, S. H., Ens., 18th N. L, to be Lieut., v. Corsellis, prom April 10 
Parr, T., Lieut., 23d N. L, to take rank in suce., v. Lyons.—C., April 10. 
Pemberton, S., Cadet, to be 2d Lieut. Artill.—B. April 12 
Peters, G. J., ¢ let, prom. to Ens., and p sted to I4th N. I B. April 12 
Preston, J. P., Lieut.-Col., permitted to resign.—C. April 8 
Payne, Lieut., Third Assist. Commiss.-Gen., to assume charge of the Commis. 
Dutic $8 with the Cutch Subsid. Force B. March 31 
Ross, L., Ens., posted to 34th N. L. at Saugor.—C. Feb. 20 
Roy, Wm., the Rev. (D. D.), te act as Archdeacon of Madras.—M. March 4. 
Rawlinson, H., Ens., Ist Gren. N. L, to be Interp. of Hindostanee.—B. May 12. 
Ritherdon, T., Lient., Artill., retired.—B. Apy! 10. 
Raitt, C. B., Lieut.-Gen. N. L., to take rank, v. Stenton, dec.—B. April 10. 
Rooke, J. N., Cadet, to be 2d Lieut. Artill—B. April 12 
Robertson, A., Cadet, to be Ens., and posted to 10th regt.—B. April 12 
Robinson, H. C., Cadet, promoted to Ensign, and posted to Ist Gren. N. L 
B. April 12. 
Russell, John, Cadet, prom. to Ens., and posted to Lith N. 1.—B. April 12 
Russell, Wm., Surg. (M.D.), to be Surgeon to the Gov.-Gen.—C, March. 13. 
Rollings, W., Capt., 2d Gren. regt. N. 1, on furlough to the Cape for health, 
B. March 22 
Ramsay, H.N., Licut., 24th N. L, appointed to act as Interp. in the Mahratta 
Language to the Lith N. 1.—B. March 31; and to act as Superintendent of 
the Bazars at Poonah, during the absence of Captain Robertson, on duty else 
where.—B. April 1 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 19. N 
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Spilsbury, E. R., Lieut., 37th N. I., to act as Adj. to Bareilly Prov. Batt., v. Lieut. 
George.—C. Feb. 15. 

Smith, F. E., Lieut., Ist extra N. I., to be Adj. v. Macdonald.—C. Feb. 20. 

Slarke, C., Ens., posted to 43d N. L., at Benares.—C. Feb. 20. 

Sheppard, H. D., Sen. Ens., 19th N. L, to be Lieut., y. Wilkie, deceased. 
—M. Feb. 29. 

Stackpoole, T., Ens., 48th N. I., on furl. to Europe for health_—M. March 7. 

Scott, C. G., Lieut., Ist N. I, on furl. to Europe for health—M. March 7. 

Seton, B., Lieut., Barrack Mast. of the Presidency, app. a Member of the Com- 
mittee of Survey.—B. May 1. 

Sherriff, J., Maj., 2d Eur. reg., to Command the 2d Brigade at Baroda. 
—B. May 1. 

Storkley, Hi, Lieut., 7th N. L., tobe Interpreter in Mahratta Lang.—B. May 12. 

Shortt, J., Lieut., acting Brigade Major of the Northern Districts of Guzerat, at 
Hursole, to assist the Ex. Engin.—B. April 21. 

Scott, D., Lieut., 3d Light Cay., at Deesa, to assist the Exec. Engin. in the 
Northern Districts.—B. April 21. 

Saunderson, P., Lieut., 15th N. I., to be Capt., v. Edsall, dee—B. April 10. 

Sutton, H., Supernum., Ist Lieut. Artill., brought on the effective strength, y. 
Blackford.—B. April 10. , 

Stark. R., Lieut., Gren. N. 1., to take rank, v. Fenwick, dec. 

St. Clair, W. A., Cadet, to be 2d Lieut. Artill.—B. April 12. 

Stather, W. C., Cadet, to be Ens., posted to the lst Gren. reg. —B. April 12. 

Sprule, S., Cadet, prom. to Ens., and posted to 7th N. 1—B. April 12. 

Smith, F. C., Mr., to be fifth Judge of the Provincial Courts of Appeal and Circuit 
of Division of Benares.—B. March 20. 

Smith, G. H., Mr., to be Register of the Zillah Court at Jessore.—B. March 20. 

Seymour, A., Capt., 20th N. I, on furl. to Europe for health—C. April 3. 

Salter, J., Sen. Lieut.-Col., Inf., to be Lieut.-Col. Command., v. Mackonochie, 
dec.—C. April 5. 

Shakespear, H., Mr., to officiate as Chief Sec. to Government.—C. March 13. 

Stirling, A., Mr., to officiate as Sec. to Governm. in the Secret and Polit. Depart. 
—C. March 13. 

Smith, G. H., Mr., to be Register of the Zillah Court at Cuttack.—B. March 13. 

Scott, T. C., Mr,, to be Assist. to the Magistrate and the Collector of Patna. 
—C. March 13. 

Surling, B., Mr., to be Private Sec. to the Governor-General.—C. March 13. 

Smith, G., Lieut., 20th N. L., to act as Fort Adj. at Ahmednugger, vy. Smee, on 
leave.—C. March 24. 

Stark, Lieut., acting third Assist. Commiss.-Gen., to join the office of the first 
Acting Commiss.-Gen. Presidency Division —B. March 29. 

Tait, C., Ens., posted to 28th N. I., at Barrackpore—C. Feb. 20. 

Thomas, E. B., Esq., to be Head Assist. to Collec. and Magis. of Trichinopoly. 
—M. April 15. 

Thomas, C.S., Ens., 22d N. I., to be Lieut., vy. Macintosh, dec.—B. April 30. 

Trash, F., Superintend.-Surg., on furl. to Eur. for health_—B. April 19. 

Thuillier, C., Lieut., to act as Quar.-Mas. and Inter. in Hindoostanee to the 2d 
Reg. of Light Cay., v. Ottley, on duty at Cawnpore.—B. April 30. 

Teasdale, Licut., 25th N. I., to act as Brigade Major at Sattara, v. Wilson, on 
furl.—B. April 22. 

Todd, T., Assist. Apothecary Eur. Reg., permitted to resign. —B. April 22. 

Trevelyan, W., Lieut., 2d Light Cav., on furl. tojNeilgherry Hills for health. 
—C. April 10. 

Thomson, W., Cadet, prom. to Ens., and posted to Ist Eur. Reg.—B. April 12. 

Taylor, W., Surg., M. D., to take rank on the augmen. of the Inf.—C. April 3. 

Trevellyan, H. W., Lieut. Artill., on furl. to Eur. for health.—B. April 1. 

Tapp, J., Lieut., app. to superintend the execution of the annual and special re- 
pairs to the Military Buildings at Aseerghur.—B. April 2. 

Vardon, W., Lieut., Ist Light Cay., to be Quar.-Mas. and Interp. in the Hindos- 

tanee language.—B. May 12. 





B. April 10. 
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Vaughan, J., Lieut.-Col.-Com., Fort and Town Major of Fort William, to be 
Supern. Aid-de-Camp to the Gov.-Gen.—C. March 13. 

Wrottesley, H., Lieut.-Col., app. to 15th N. 1—C., Feb. 18. 

Wright, R., Ens., posted to 26th N. L, at Cawnpore.—C. Feb. 20, 

Wallich, N., Surg., on furl. to Eur. for health.—C. March 4. 

Wroughton, J. C., Esq., to be Sub-Collector and Joint Magistrate of Cuddapah. 
—M. March 4. 

White, J., Surg., to be Can. Surg. at Secunderabad, v. Henderson.—M. March 4. 

Warner, T. S., Lieut. 18th N. I., returned to duty —M. March 7. 

Whitting, W. H., Esq., to be Assist. to Collec. of Colombo, vy. Scott.—Feb. 28. 

Wells, Lieut. and Acting Paymaster, to take charge of the Pay Depart. in the 
Surat Division.—B. April 29. 

Willoughby, E., Capt., Deputy Assist.-Quar.-Mas.-Gen. at Baroda, to assist the 
Exec. Engin.—B. April 21. 

Ward, the Rev. R., to be Senior Chaplain at Poonah.—C. April 22. 

Wilkie, W., Capt. 15th N. L., to take rank, y. Iredell, res. —B. April 10. 

Webb, H. M., Supern. First Lieut. Artill., brought on the effective strength, w 
Campbell, prom.—B. April 10. 

Wilson, D., Major, 7th N. I., to rank, y. Morgan, prom.—C, April 10. 

Walker, J., Sen. Assist.-Surg., M. D., to be Surg. on the augmentation of a 
Golundauze batt.—B. April 10. 

Watkins, C. W., Capt., 2d Eur. Reg., returned to duty.—B. April 12. 

Warmald, R. C., Cadet, to be 2d Lieut. of Artill —B. April 12. 

Wyatt, S., Cadet, prom. to Ens., and posted to 5th N. I.—B. April 12. 

Williams, J., adm. Assist.-Surg.—B. April 12. 

Walter, C., Capt., Ist Eur. Reg., on furl. to Eur, for health—C. Feb. 23. 

Wells, C. H., Lieut., 26th N. L., app. Acting Paymas. with the Baroda Subsidiary 
Force.—B. April 1. 

Webber, the Rey. F., to be Junior Chap. at Poonah, y. Goode, rem.—B. April 29. 


BIRTHS. 


Atherton, the lady of Robert, Esq., Magistrate of Delft Island, Ceylon, Feb. 21. 

Anderson, the lady of G. W. Esq., of a son, at the Bee-hive, Bombay, March 5. 

Boddam, the lady of R. H., Esq., Civ. Serv., of a daughter, still-born, at Cal- 
cutta, April 6. ° 


Billamore, the lady of Lieut. F., 17th N.1., of a son, at Bhewndy, April 16. 

Bulkley, the lady of Lieut., 20th N. 1, of a daughter, at the Adawlut at Kaira, 
April 20. 

Christiana, the lady of Charles, Esq., of son, at Calcutta, May 17. 

Colynn, the lady of, J. R., Esq., Beng. Civ. Serv., of a son, at the Residency at 
Hyderabad, April 22. 

Cockburn, the lady of M. D., Esq., of a daughter, at Salem, April 21. 

Cary, the lady of Sir Charles, Esq., of a daughter, at Surdah Residency, April 1. 

Colvin, the lady of J. R., Esq., Bengal Civil Serg., at Hyderabad, April 22. 

Cunliffe, the lady of Brooke, Esq., of a daughter, at Madras, April 12. 

Clifton, the lady of Captain Wm., of a daughter, at Calcutta, March 11. 

De Fries, the lady of Thomas, Esq., of a daughter, at Pondicherry, March 16. 

Dunlop, the lady of William, Major, 52d N.1., of a daughter, at Calcutta, 
Feb. 11. 

Creville, the lady of Capt., 16th Lancers, and Brig. Major, to his Majesty’s 
forces, of a daughter, at Fort William, Feb. 28. 

Forbes, the lady of J. A., Esq., Civ. Serv., of a dayghte r, at Surat, May 9. 

Farrington, the lady of Capt., Horse Artill., of a son, at Saugor, Feb. 21. 


Grant, the lady of Capt. C. St. John, commanding 3d regiment Nizam’s Inf., of 
a son, at Bolarum, April 24, 
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Griffith, the lady of G. J., Esq., at Mazagon, April 20. 

Gahagan, the lady of Thomas, Esq., Ciy. Serv., of a son, at the Presidency, 
March 29. 

Hay, the lady of Lieut. and Adjutant, James, Benares Proy. Batt., of a son, at 
Benares, Feb. 6. 

Houghton, the lady of Lieut., (H.C. M.) of a daughter, at Colaba, April 9. 

Hodgson, the lady of Francis, Captain 35th reg., N. L, of a son, at Meerut, 

Keays, the lady of the Rev. R., of a daughter, at Surat, May 1. 

Keer, the lady of Lieut., 2d Eur. reg., of a daughter, at Kamptee, Feb. 22. 

Kentish, the lady of John, Esq., Civ. Serv., of a son, at the Presidency at 
Bombay, April 27. 

Liddell, the lady of D. M‘Waught, Esq., of a daughter, at Calcutta, March 18. 

Middlecoat, the lady of Lieut., and Quart. Mast., 2d Batt. Artil., of a son, at 
Secunderabad, April 25. 

Morris, the lady of Henry, Esq., of twin sons, at Cuddalore, May 9. 

Macqueen, the lady of Major A., 86th N.I., of a daughter, at Moulmein, 
Feb. 20 

M‘Kenzie, the lady of Major W.G., of a son, at Calcutta, March 20. 

Macvitie, the lady of W., Lieut. Artill., of a daughter, on the River, Calcutta, 
Feb. 20. 

Nott, the lady of Lieut. and Adj.-Gen., 19th N. I, of a son, at Secunderabad, 
April 25. 

Naylor, the lady of Capt., H.M. 89th reg., of a daughter, at Fort St. George, 
April 21. 

Pringle, the lady of W. A., Esq., of Civ. Serv., of a son, at Chuprah, March 3. 

Plowden, the lady of Capt., 20th M.N.1., of a son, still-born, at Quilon, March 5. 

Robinson, the lady of the Rev. W., of adaughter, at Calcutta, March 23. 

Rogers, the lady of Charles, Capt., 20th regt.. at Barrackpore, March 12. 

Rieketts, the lady of R. R., Esq., 48th M. N.L., of a daughter, at Aurungabad, 
March 11. 

Rumsay, the lady of H. N., Lieut., 24th N. I., of a son, at Poonah, Feb. 12. 

Ranny, the lady of W. P., Esq., of a daughter, at Bancote, March 17. 

Sturt, the lady of Lieut. O. F., 16th M. N. 1., of a daughter, at Vellore, April 10. 

Smith, the lady of Samuel, Esq., of a daughter, at Berhampore, March 30. 

Squire, the lady of Lieut. E. D., Bom. Marine, of a still-born ‘girl, at Calcutta, 
March 27. 

Stewart, the lady of Robert, Esq., jun., of a son, at Futteghur, March 16, 

Sherer, the lady of Lieut. G. M., Superintendent of Public Works, of a son, at 
Sulkea, March 20. 

Stewart, the lady of Lieut.-Col. G. M., of a daughter, at the Neilgherry Hills, 
March 10. 

Twemlow, the lady of Captain G., Bengal Artillery, of a son, at Aurungabad, 
April 10. 

Tierney, the lady of M. J. Esq., Civil Service, of ason, at Benares, March 12. 

Vincent, the lady of G. F. F., Adj., Provincial Batt., of a daughter, at Burdwan, 
March 17. 

Willoughby, the lady of Captain, at Severndroog, April 8. 

Watkins, the lady of Captaian A., 7th R. Light Cav., of a son, at Madras, 
March 27. 

Waters, the lady of G. J., Esq., of a daughter, at Chittoor, March 4. 

Wedderburn, the lady of John, Esq., Civ. Serv., of a daughter, at Bombay, 
May 10. 

Wood, the lady of G., Esq., of a son, at Chowringhee, March 7. 

Whiting, the lady of the Rev. Jas., of a son, at Cawnpore, Feb. 26. 

Webber, the lady of the Rey. F., Chaplain, of a still-born son, in camp at 
Malligaum. 

Young, the lady of Doctor, of a daughter, at Sattara, March 4. 























Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 


MARRIAGES. 


Arbuthnot, R. K., Esq., to Anne, second daughter of Col. Fitzgerald, 20th foot, 
at Poonah, March 20. 

Cartwright, C. R., Esq., of Ayno, Northamptonshire, M. P., to Alicia, at Cal- 
cutta, April 7. 

Cotton, H. P., Capt., 7th Light Cav., and Aid-de-Camp to the Maj.-Gen., to 
Georgiana, 3d daughter of Major-Gen. Pine, comm, the Presidency division at 
Calcutta, March 25. 

Crommelin, J, D., Lieut., Bengal Horse Artill., to Isabella, youngest daughter 
of the late Rev. T. Pennington, of Bilsby, Lincolnshire, at Meerut, March 10. 
Edmonds, W. H., Esq., of the Hon. Company's Sea Service, to Harriett Hose, 
youngest daughter of the late Philip Parsons, Esq., of St. Albans, Herts, 

April 15. 

Frith, Robert, Esq., Surgeon, to Clara Mary Lind, daughter of the late Major 
Joseph Thornton, Bengal Army, at Calcutta, April 10 

Fitzgerald, Lieut. and Quar. Master J., 42d N. I., toJane, eldest daughter of 
Lieut.-Col. Wight, 42d N. L, at Gooly, March 20. 

Fenton, Capt. M., 13th Foot, to Mrs. Elizabeth S. Campbell, youngest daughter 
of the Rev. Russell Knox, Leitrim, Ireland, at Caleutta, April 3. 

Forbes, the Hon. Robert, Civ. Serv., youngest son of Gen. Lord Forbes, to Frances 
Dorothea, second daughter of Thomas Law Hodges, Esq., of Hemsted Place, 
Kent, at Calcutta, March 26. 

Griggs, Assist.-Surg., 28th regt., to Jane, daughter of Lieut.-Col. Dalrymple, 
30th foot, at Trinchinopoly, March 1. 

Godwin, George, Esq., to Emily, youngest daughter of Lieut.-Col. J. Leith, 55th 
regt, at Caleutta, April 11. 

Gardiner, Thomas George, Esq., Civ. Serv., only son of the late Col. Gardiner, 
of Bellevue, Southampton, to Mary Frances, youngest daughter of Sir P. Grant, 
of Rothiemurchus, one of the Judges of Bombay, at Bombay, March 6. 

Knyvett, W. J. B., Lieut., 88th N. 1., to Miss E. D. Morris, fifth daughter of 
the late J. Morris, Staines, Middlesex, at Cawnpore, March 10. 

Lawrence, Lieut. Alex. Wm., Quar.-Mast., Interp. and Paymaster, to Miss Hosanna 
Lyster, at Sholapore, April 10. 

Lester, F. P., Capt. of Artill., to Miss H. E. Honner, at Bombay, April. 8. 

Laing, G. G., Lieut. in his Highness the Nizam’s serv., to Elizabeth Charlotte 
Diana, daughter of the late Col. Wm. East, at Bombay, Feb. 20. 

Martin, Ens. T. D., 28th N. L., to Miss Hannah Simpson, at Calcutta, April 5. 

Martin, Lieut. W., 52d Bengal N. 1., to Jane R. Paton, daughter of C. Paton, Esq., 
Junior Commis. at Araccan, at Akvab, March 26 

Nixon, W., Esq., 19th N.1., Agent with the Guikwar Con. at Deesa, to 
Maria Money, sister of J. Williams, Esq., Resident at the Court of his High- 
ness the Guikwar, at Baroda, May 1. 

Nutting, C., Lieut. 2d European regt., to Miss Emily Stewart, at Hingolee, 
Feb. 15 

Pickering, C., Esq., 2d batt. Pioneers, to Cora, daughter of the late R. Trewman, 
Esq., of Exeter, and niece to Col. ‘'rewman, of the Madras Estab., at Belgaum, 
March 6. 

Rickards, R., Esq., son of R. F. Rickards, Esq., of Lantrissent, Glamorganshire, 
to Isabella, youngest daughter of E. R. Hargrove, Esq., Madras Civ. Serv., at 
Madras, April 10. 

Ryves, Lieut. T. J., 43d N. 1, to Julia Louisa, youngest daughter of Lieut.-Col. 
Colebrooke, Be gal N. 1., at Wallajahad, March 31. 

Sansoni, L., Esq., Collector of the Station, to Miss L. Twynam, sister to T. H. 
Twynam, Esq., Master Attendant of Galle, at Ceylon, Feb. 26. 

Swinhoe, R., Esy., to Caroline, third daughter of the late Major Anderson, 18th 
foot, at Calcutta, Feb. 18, 

Tennant, Capt. J., Assist.-Adj.-Gen. of Artill., to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 

C, Paterson, Esq., Civ. Serv., at Calcutta. April 7. 
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DEATHS. 


Burrows, Miss, A. C.. daughter of Mr. Burrows, Assist. in the office of the Sec. 
to Gov. Mil. Dep., at Calcutta, April 19. 

Burrows, W., only son of John Burrows, Esq., of Singapore, at Calcutta, 
April 20. 

Burnet, Andrew Morrison, infant son of Lieut. W., 2d Eur. regt., at Bombay, 
March 21. 

Cheap, John, Esq., Civil Service, at Gonatea, April 16. 

Craster, Henrietta Anne, daughter of Captain Craster, 30th N. L, at Masuli- 
patam, March 23. 

Crossley, the wife of Major Francis, at Hengolee, March 1. 

Datt, Captain, of the free trader, Janet, at Calcutta, May 1. 

Denham, the Rev. J. E., Chaplain on the Estab. at Kaira, Feb. 17. 

Forster, Licut., 17th N. I., at Tannah, May 3. 

Faria, John de, Esq., aged 79, at Bombay, May 8. 

Fyvie, Sophia, second daughter of the Rev. W. Fyvie, at Bombay, March 8. 

Greenway, Edward Croft, Esq., Civil Service, at Madras, April 27. 

Grote, Lieut. F., Aid-de-Camp to the Hon. Gov.-Gen., aged 21, at Calcutta, 
April 21. 

Gagerly, P. M. A., infant son of the Rev. G. Gogerly, at Calcutta, April 21. 

Gage, Major William, 36th N. i., aged 41, at Buxar, March 25. 


Griffith, Rhoda Henrietta, daughter of G. J., Esq., at Mazagon, April 20. 


Hewitt, P., Cornet, 3d Light Cav., at Arcot, Feb. 5. 

Lamb, George, Esq., at Hyderabad, April 9. 

Leech, W., Ens., 48th foot, at Paulsamoodrum, March 2. 

Lloyd, Adolphus Thomas, Esq., late of the Hon. Company’s Service, aged 
30 years, at Calcutta, March 23, 

Loch, James, Esq., in the service of his Majesty the King of Oude, aged 53, at 
Lucknow, March 12. 

Leech, W., Ens., 48th foot, at Paulsamoodrum, March 2. 

Maran, the lady of Lieut. C. G., 16th N. I., at Gorrnckpore, Feb. 7. 

M‘Curdy, Helen Flora, the infant daughter of Capt. E. A., at Trichinopoly, 
April 4. 

M‘Queen, William, Lieutenant, 5th N. 
March 22. 

Mulholland, Mr. B., Artificer in the New Mint, at Bombay, April 9. 

Nisbet, J., Assist. Surg., of the Estab. at Fort William, at Calcutta, April 17. 

Phillip, E., eldest son of the late E. Phillip, Esq., Surg. of the 6th extra N.L, at 
Dinapore, April 22. 

Rogers, Lieut., of the Hon. Co.’s cruiser Antelope, at Bassadore, Feb. 20. 

Ramsay, the infant son of H. N., Lieut., 24th N. I., at Poonah, Feb. 13. 

Santo, the Rev. Father F. C. de E., Commissary of the Holy Apostolical Order 
of St. Francis, aged 57, at Madras, April 6. 

Simpson, C, F. Le B., infant son of G. Simpson, Esq., at Calcutta, April 15. 

Shum, John, Esq., Civ. Serv., at Patna, March 15. 

Seton, David, Esq., aged 30 years, at Bombay, Feb. 19. 

Turner, Theophila Louisa, only daughter of the late Richard Turner, Esq., Beng. 
Serv., at Bareilly. 

Taylor, Frederick, the infant son of W. R. Taylor, Esq., Civ. Serv., at Madeira, 
March 2. 

Wilson, Henry, Esq., of the Trichinopoly Light Inf., aged 23, at Jaulnah, 
Feb. 24. 

Watkins, the infant son of Capt. A., at Madras, March 27. 

Waters, Eliza, wife of G. Jenkins Waters, Esq., Mad. Civ. Serv., at Chittoor, 


March 9. 
Warden, Lionel Francis, infant son of John, Esq., Ciy,at Poonah, March 28. 


I., at the Heggud Pass, in Courg, 














Date. 
1828. 
Sept. 1 
Sept. I 
Sept. 2 
Sept. 8 
Sept.10 
Sept. 11 
Sept. 11 
Sept.11 
Sept. 12 
Sept. 12 
Sept. 1 
Sept. 1: 
Sept. 1 
Sept. 1 
Sept. 1 
Sept. 1 
Sept. 1 
Sept. 1 
Sept. 1 
Sept. 1 
Sept.1! 
Sept. 1 
Sept. 1 
Sept. 1 
Sept.18 
Sept. 18 
Sept.18 
Sept.20 
Sept, 22 
Sept. 22 
Sept. 22 
Sept. 24 
Sept. 25 


Date. 
1828. 
March 13 
March 13 
March 14 


March 26 
April 4 
April 9 
April 12 
April 23 
May 7 
May 19 
May 19 
May 24 
May 25 
June 1 
June 1 
Jnne 1 
June 2 
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SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 


ARRIVALS FROM EASTERN PORTS. 














Port of Arrival. Ship’s Name. Commander. Place of Depart. Date. 
1828. 
Plymouth . Zenobia Douglas Bengal .. Mar. 20 
Plymouth .. Astell Levy .. China Jan. 21 
Falmouth .. Bolivar Mac Donnal Cape June 13 
Falmouth... Ganges Boultbee .. Bengal Feb. 27 
Plymouth .. Eliza Leary N.S.Wales Apr. 8 
Liverpool .. Calcutta Stroyan Bengal .. Mar. 14 
Portsmouth LadyFaversham Adler Bombay... May 4 
Cowes Maria Ruards Manilla .. Mar. 15 
Downs Mary Ann Spottiswood Singapore Apr. 13 
Downs Speke Harrison .. Penang .. Mar. 
Downs Grecian Smith Mauritius May 3 
Margate Larkins Campbell... China Feb. 7 
Downs York .. Wilkinson Bengal Mar. 30 
Portsmouth Prince Regent Murphy Bengal Apr. 19 
Portsmouth Henry .. Westmoreland Bombay ... Apr. 21 
Cowes Mar.ofAnglesea Stewart 
Downs Elphinstone Atkinson .. Bengal Mar. 8 
Downs Carnarvon Winspear.. Singapore Apr. 4 
Portsmouth Marmion Jameson Mauritius May 6 
Plymouth.. Bombay (84).. Campbell.. Bombay .. May 26 
Cowes - Bellona Hutchinson Singapore 
Holyhead .. Laurel Tait Bengal Apr. 24 
Liverpool... Medway Wight N.S. Wales Feb. 18 
Portsmouth Janet .. Whittleton Bombay .. June 4 
Plymouth .. Lady Gordon Bell Bombay .. June 2 
Plymouth .. Eleanor Edmonds... Madras Apr. 30 
Falmouth... Mary Macheath Batavia .. Apr. 3 
Plymouth.. Kerswell Armstrong Cape -. dune 28 
Clyde . Catharine Kinnaird... Bombay .. Apr. 22 
Penzance .. Valleyfield Jobnson Bombay .. Apr. 20 
Penzance .. Jane .. Jameson .. Mauritius May 17 
Clyde Mt. Elphinstone Ritchie Bombay June 
Downs City of Bordeaux — Cape 
Downs Sir Chas. Price Talbutt South Saas ————— 
ARRIVALS IN EASTERN PORTS, 

Port of Arrival. Ship’s Name. Commander. Port of Depart. 
N.S. Wales Asia Stead -- London 
Singapore Hindostan Renner Liverpool 
Madras Georgiana - Moon London 
Bombay Cumberland .. Steel London 
N.S. Wales Margaret Coulthard Glasgow 
V. D. Land Eliza Fuge -- London 
Bombay Bolivar Winder .- Liverpool 
Madras Reliance Hayes -- London 
Calcutta Tree «- Frank +» Clyde 
Madras Lord Amherst .. Adlie .- Lenton 
Madras Govern. Harcourt Tullis .- London 
Bombay «+ Dunira -- Hamilton -» London 
Bombay es Gallovedian .. Martin -- Liverpool 
Bombay -- Rising Star Gillies «» London 
Bombay . Edinburgh — Soe -- London 
Bombay -- Duch.of Atholl... Daniell -- London 
Bombay .- Annandale Penn Liverpool 
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General List of Passengers. 


DEPARTURES FROM EUROPE. 


Date. Port of Depart. 

1828. 

Aug. 29 Liverpool 
Aug. 29 Gravesend 
Aug. 30 Gravesend 
Sept. 2 Gravesend 
Sept. 3. Liverpoo) 
Sept03 Gravesend 
Sept. 7 Liverpool 
Sept. 7 Gravesend 
Sept. 8 Gravesend 
Sept.11 Gravesend 
Sept.15 Gravesend 
Sept.15 Cowes 
Sept.18 Portsmouth 
Sept.18 Liverpool 
Sept.19 Gravesend 
Sept.21 Gravesend 
Sept. 22 Gravesend 
Sept. 22 Portsmouth 
Sept.23 Greenock 
Sept.26 Gravesend 
Sept.25 Gravesend 
Sept.26 Gravesend 


Ship’s Name. 


Unity os 
Persian aie 
Wellington 
Sesostris 

Hope 

Alfred 

Ganges ai 
Wm. Hanningtor 
Swiftsure 

Lord Melville 
Robarts 

Calcutta <= 
Admiral Buyskes 
Protector 

Jessie oa 
Duke of Roxburgh 
Pero 

Crocodile 

George & Mary.. 
Fairfield 

Barretto, jun. 
Resource as 


Commander 


Johnson .. 
Plunkett 
Evans 
Yates 
Morce 

Hill 
Jefferson 
Wilcockson 
Johnson 
Sedgwicke 
Corbyn 
Mullen 
Duncan 
Bragg 
Winter 
Brown 
Rutter oe 
Montague 
Pottinger 
Booth 
Shannon 
Stoddart 


GENERAL List oF PASSENGERS. 


PASSENGERS HoMEWARDS. 
























Destination. 


Mauritius 
V. D. Land 
Madras 
Bombay 
Bengal 
Madras 
Bengal 

V. D. Land 
V. D. Land 
Bengal 
Bengal 
Singapore 
Singapore 
Bombay 
Cape 
Madras 
Cape 
Madras 
Bengal 

V. D. Land 
Madras 
Bengal 


By the Nandi, from Bengal, arrived at Liverpool :—Capts. Grant and Robin- 
son ; Messrs. Wilkinson and Bernard. 
By the Lady Ferversham from Bombay :—Major Macrie, N.1.; Captains 
Walter and Smith—the latter died on his passage ; Lieuts. Bailey, Landon, 


Mesdames Cutchen and Leetch, 


By the Valleyfield, from Bombay :—Capt. Grice of the Hon. Comp. Marines ; 
Capt. Seymour ; Capt. Cotgrave, (late Commander of the Zyne, burt at Bom- 


bay ;) Lieutenant Villiers, 4th Dragoons , and Mr. Morrison. 
By the Venelia, from Bengal :—Capt. P. Campbell ; Master Campbell; Mes- 
dames Campbell and Enderly. 
By the Prince Regent, from Bengal and Madras :—The Hon. J. R. Elphin- 
Lieut.-Colonel Mansell, 43d N.1., (died at sea, 


stone, (died at St. Helena 
June 17th); Captains Boys, 45th foot, Thompson, and Hawkins; Capt. 
M‘Cullum, late of the Lalla Rookh; Messrs. M‘Gregor and Maunsell; Mastres 
Boys, Colquhoun and Whitten; Mesdames M‘Gregor, Fitzgerald, Whitten, 
Smith, and Colquhoun; Misses Burns, M‘Gregor, and Fitzgerald (born at sea.) 
By the Elphinstone, from Bengal :—Capt. G. Sadler, 47th foot ; Dr. G. Webb ; 
Messrs. Simon, Curling, and E. F. Jenkins ; Mesdames Webb, and two children, 


and Colberg, and child ; three servants. 


By the Cleveland, from Bombay 


tace, Laird, Malcolmson, and Sharpe. 


By the Henry, from Bombay :—Lient.-Col. Grant; Lieuts. Cunningham, H. 
Blood, Stackpoole, and G. Constable ; Ensign 
J. Stackpoole ; Mesdames Grant (died at sea) and Branders ; two servants. 


Trevellyan, W. Trevellyan, C. 


—Lieut. Hamilton, 41st foot ; Messrs. Eus- 


‘Pare, and WH. Short; Drs. Treesh and Provan; Assist.-Surg., Lloyd ; 
Master Simpson ; three childen and two servants. 

By the York, from Bengal :—Major Fendal, Military Secretary to Lord Am- 
herst ; Doctor Patterson ; Rev. Mr. Steward; Mr. W. M. Chippendale ; Mes- 
dames Durham and W. T. Fraser ; three servants and nineteen invalids. 

By the Catherine, from Bombay :—Rev. Mr. Fyvie, lady, and four children ; 











